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Man is by nature and habit a meteorologist. In our 
changeable climate, the very forms of ordinary salutation 
are borrowed from the weather, and the topic of conversa- 
tion which meets a willing attention, and adapts itself to every 
capacity, is the nature and character of the season. We 
thus, almost without exception, take the first steps in the in- 
ductive process by which the science of meteorology is to 
be created, but are generally satisfied when we have obser- 
ved the more obvious phenomena, or have compared them 
with those of former days, which are yet present in our re- 
collection. Much, therefore, remains to be done, before the 
appearances can be reduced to any general laws, and far 
more before we can proceed to investigate the natural causes 
to which they are owing. 

Observations which can be applied to the purpose of found- 
ing a theory of meteorological phenomena, require to be 
pursued with regularity and patience, and demand that in- 
struments be brought to the aid of the senses. The inquirer 
must be furnished with the thermometer, to indicate the tem- 
perature of the air; the barometer, to measure its pressure ; 
the hygrometer, to ascertain its relations to aqueous vapor ; 
the rain-gauge, and various other apparatus, which the pro- 
gress of science has brought into use for general or specific 
purposes. When the indications of these instruments have 
been carefully read and faithfully registered, the task is only 
commenced. The records require to be collated with those 
of other places, by the comparison of contemporaneous oc- 
currences, or of the mean of long continued registers. It is 
therefore not to be wondered, that the science of meteorology 
is still in its infancy. The thermometer in an efficient form 
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dates only from the time of Fahrenheit; the barometer was 
perfected by Shuckburgh and Deluc, towards the close of 
the last century; the hy grometer, as an actual measure of 
moisture, was planned by Daniell within the last twenty 
years ; and an unexceptionable wind-gauge is still a deside- 
ratum. 

The courses of the wind are among the phenomena most 
easily observed, and when they are either constant, or ob- 
serve regular periods, navigators speedily learn to define 
their limits, and predict their effects. Theory, however, has 
lagged behind the history of these familiar phenomena ; and 
although the voyages of old Dampier contain a most exact 
account of the trade winds, no explanation of their cause, 
which was not in part contradicted by the facts, was given 
by men of science, until Daniell published his work in 1823. 
In this work a paper by Basil Hall is included, which con- 
tains by far the best account of the regular and periodic winds 
which has yet been published. 

The variable winds of temperate and frigid climates, with 
the sudden and violent tempests which interrupt the regular 
course of the trades and monsoons, or accompany the changes 
of the latter; the typhoons and hurricanes which originate 
in tropical climates, and often spread their devastating influ- 
ence to the vicinity of the polar circles, appear to the : super- 
ficial observer confined in their limits, and short in their 
duration. They therefore have been usually considered as 
subject to no fixed law, and even when it has at last been 
suspected that they can be accounted for on known princi- 
ples, many difficulties have occurred in the application of 
them. Starting from admitted facts, two of our own coun- 
trymen, w hose names figure as authors of the works under 
review, have given birth to theories almost diametrically op- 
posite. It is our intention to examine these theories, for the 
purpose of inquiring how far they are respectively consistent 
with the facts of the case, and with the well established laws 
of physical and mechanical science. Both are well entitled 
to the name of theories ; for Mr. Redfield proceeds to his 
conclusions by an admirably conducted chain of inductive 
evidence, while Mr. Espy establishes his inferences upon 
well known and incontestable laws. We shall see, however, 
that both have not been equally successful ; and that while 
the one has been enabled to lay down practical rules of the 
utmost value, the other, by unwarranted steps in his argu- 
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ment, has leaped to conclusions which his premises by no 
means support. 

For the full understanding of our subject, it may be per- 
mitted us to exhibit in a brief form the facts in relation to the 
winds, and the flow of vapor in the atmosphere, which were 
known before the date at which Mr. Redfield commenced 
his researches, together with the explanations of these phe- 
nomena which were admitted by men of science. 

The winds for which a just and accurate scientific expla- 
nation had been given, are: 

1. The trade winds; 

2. The monsoons; 

3. The land and sea breezes of tropical climates ; 

4. The zone of variable winds near the equator. 

In addition, Daniell had stated principles which gave a 
very satisfactory explanation of the westerly winds which 
‘prevail between the latitudes of thirty-five degrees and forty- 
five degrees in the north Atlantic, and blow almost constant- 
ly in the other great oceans. 

The trade winds blow in the Atlantic, Pacific, and the 
southern part of the Indian ocean. They extend, on the 
northern side of the equator, to the latitude of thirty degrees 
in the summer of that hemisphere, and in the winter some 
few degrees less. In the southern hemisphere they do not 
extend, in the hottest months, beyond the latitude of twenty- 
eight degrees. In the Atlantic and Pacific oceans they form 
two great belts, which are separated from each other by a 
zone of varying extent, which is the seat of variable winds. 
The middle of this zone does not coincide with the terrestrial 
equator, but is always so far to the north of it, that the southern 
limit of the variable winds never, even in the winter of the 
northern hemisphere, reaches the equator, while the northern 
limit in our summer extends to twelve degrees north. To the 
north of this zone of variable winds, the trades blow from a 
point between north and east, being almost east-north-east, 
or even east by north, at their northern limit, and becoming 
almost north when they are last experienced, on the verge of 
the zone of variable winds. The southern trade winds blow 
from points between south and east, and vary from its 
southern limit to the variable zone in the same manner, be- 
coming more and more southerly in their direction as they 
approach the equator. These winds are not experienced 
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near the western shores of the great continents, and extend 
to but a limited distance inland on their eastern shores. 

These facts admit of ready and accurate explanation. 
The temperature of the surface of the earth is communicated 
to the air above it, which it causes to expand or contract ac- 
cording to its changes. Upon the land, the maximum tem- 
perature of a given place depends upon the quantity of heat 
received daily from the sun, and follows the maximum of this 
heat at a short interval. Thus, in a given place, the greatest 
mean diurnal temperature is experienced a few weeks after 
the summer solstice. ‘The minimum of temperature follows 
the same law, and is experienced some few weeks after the 
winter solstice. The quantity of heat received daily from 
the sun, depends both upon ihe elevation of that luminary 
at noon, and its continuance above the horizon. It thus hap- 
pens, that more heat is received within twenty-four hours at 
the summer solstice, upon a given surface, at the pole, than at 
the equator; and that at intermediate points the reception of 
heat, during the natural day, may also be greater than at the 
equator. In high latitudes this heat is consumed in the 
melting of snow and ice; but at the intermediate points, in 
spite of the influence of the soil, the temperature may actually 
rise as high on its surface toward the middle of the month 
which follows the summer solstice, as it ever does at the 
equator. This takes place between the parallels of forty 
degrees and forty-five degrees, where, in inland positions, the 
maximum temperature of the air occasionally rises almost to 
one hundred. Opposite results take place in winter, and 
thus the climates of Albany and Pekin, miscalled temperate, 
may well be ranked as extreme. 

It will be obvious that in this continual variation of tem- 
perature on the continents, if any precise law could be dis- 
covered by which the winds of local origin are governed, its 
action must vary with the seasons. Neither constant nor 
periodic winds could result, if the whole surface of the earth 
were covered with dry land. 

The circumstances of the temperature of the surface 
of the ocean are widely different. The quantity of heat 
which it receives, is the same on equal extents as that 
which reaches the land, but while it penetrates to the depth 
of but a few inches into the soil, the transparency of the wa- 
ter permits the solar light to enter many feet into the mass of 
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waters. The surface of the ocean in the summer is therefore 
less intensely heated than the land in the same parallel. 

In winter, the land parts with its acquired heat by radia- 
tion into the regions of space, and the heat thus carried off 
is also limited to a few inches. But when the superficial 
stratum of the water grows cool by radiation, it becomes 
denser and sinks; its place is supplied from beneath, and 
thus the abstraction of heat is not from the surface merely, 
but from the whole mass, unless the temperature should fall 
below forty degrees, when, the water having attained its 
maximum of density, the motion ceases. 

It will thus happen, that even were there no horizontal 
motion in the ocean, the equator of temperature would not 
vary as much as the time in which, for a given day, the 
greatest quantity of heat would be received from the sun on 
a given surface. But, in addition, the water expands by the 
increased temperature, the surface of the warmer parts be- 
comes more elevated than that of those less heated, and in 
consequence a superficial current tends to flow from the 
equator toward the poles, and must extend to the parallel in 
which the temperature of the surface becomes no greater 
than forty degrees. This current is not, however, co-exten- 
sive with the surface. The circumstances of the earth’s ro- 
tation, which will be more fully discussed hereafter, throw 
it to the westward, and thus, interrupted and deflected by the 
continents, it forms a broad belt of flowing water, which upon 
our coast is so familiarly known: by the name of the Gulf 
Stream. By virtue of these concurrent circumstances, the 
zone of maximum temperature in the two great oceans is 
almost fixed, varying only three or four degrees in the ut- 
most vicissitudes of the seasons. 

That it is always to the north of the equator, is explained 
from a knowledge of the fact, that although the sun is nearer 
to the earth during the winter of our climate than it is in 
summer, yet, the length of the summer of the northern hemi- 
sphere, estimated between the two equinoxes, is between 
seven and eight days longer than the summer of the southern 
hemisphere. 

The equator of temperature being thus situated, in the 
open ocean, the air which rests upon it will become more 
heated than in any other parallel. Now, air may be set in 
motion by two causes, difference in density, and difference 
of pressure. Near the surface of the earth, where the mean 
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pressure is almost constant, the latter will act, and the air 
will press from higher parallels towards the equator of tem- 
perature. In this way, were the earth at rest, constant cur- 


‘rents of air ought to blow in the open ocean, within the limits 


where these causes act, from higher latitudes towards the 
equator, constituting winds from the north and south on the 
sides of the equator of the same name. ‘The air, however, 
not only partakes of the temperature of the part of the earth 
beneath it, but also derives from it its motion of rotation. 
This is most rapid at the equator. The wind, therefore, 
appears to an observer to be influenced not only by its pro- 
per direction, but by that of the parallel whence it proceeds. 
As the motion of rotation at the equator is more rapid than in 
any other parallel, the observer finds the wind affected by a 
motion in opposition to that of the earth, or deflected towards 
the east ; and as the difference in the motion of rotation in- 
creases with the increase of the latitude, the deviation of the 
trade winds towards the east is greater near their northern 
limits than near the variable zone. 

That the trade winds do not extend beyond certain limits, 
is due to the same cause as the vicissitudes of the seasons. 
The circumstances to which we have referred, are not suffi- 
cient to prevent certain parallels of the ocean from being 
more intensely heated in summer, and cooled to a greater 
degree in winter, than would be consistent with a law of 
uniform distribution ; and thus, winds opposite in their primi- 
tive direction, and defiected in an opposite manner by the 
rotation of the earth, may arise, and to this cause we, with 
Daniell, must still continue to ascribe the westerly winds. A 
short time after the equinoxes, it might, however, be inferred, 
that the law of uniform decrease of temperature from the 
equator towards the poles might ensue, and the trade winds 
might extend to a greater distance ; in conformity, we find 
in the north Atlantic, during the months of April and Octo- 
ber, the prevalence of the westerly winds ceases, and north- 
east winds take their place. 

Within the limits of the trade winds on the eastern shores 
of the great oceans, the currents of air are uninterrupted in 
their course: hence the steadiness and equability of the cli- 
mates on the western equatorial shores of the two continents, 
and the name which those accustomed to the tempestuous 
seas of Europe and the violent hurricanes which vex the 
Carribean seas, gave to the ocean which washes the western 
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coast of America; a name which, if considered in its full 
extent, it little merits. 

The monsoons can be explained by means of the same 
principles which have been used in speaking of the trade 
winds. They prevail in the Indian ocean as far south as the 
parallel of ten degrees, and blow alternately, for several 
months in each year, in opposite directions ; on the northern 
side of the equator, from the northeast and southwest, and on 
the southern side, from northwest and southeast. The inter- 
val of the monsoons is occupied by variable winds; the dis- 
tribution of land and water in this part of the globe, affected 
by the circumstances which have been explained, causes the 
current of air to set, during the warm months of the northern 
hemisphere, from the ocean towards the land, and during the 
cold months, in the opposite direction. These currents, modi- 
fied in apparent direction by the rotation of the earth, will 
become winds blowing from the points which have been 
mentioned. 

Such at least isthe explanation, which is so consistent with 
the phenomena, that we cannot, upon any evidence which 
has been yet adduced, venture to reject it. It is founded on 
a cause which does exist, and appears adequate to explain 
all the phenomena which have been observed between Africa 
and New Holland. The extension of the northwest monsoon 
across a considerable part of the Pacific, as stated by Mr. 
Redfield, is not in contradiction to this theory, although it is 
not explained by it. We are not, however, put by him in 
possession of his data, and have not been able to obtain a suf- 
ficient number of facts whereon to found an argument. 

To the prevalence of the southwest monsoon is ascribed an 
anomaly in the climate of the Himmalaya mountains, where- 
by the limit of perpetual snow is raised far above even its 
usual equatorial limits, and fields of grain are reaped, where, 
under other circumstances, perpetual winter would reign. 

The land and sea breezes of tropical climates arise from a 
similar cause, acting on a smaller scale, and limited in its 
alternations to the space of twenty-four hours. 

The very existence of a land and sea breeze, shows the 
prevalence of a cause sufficient to overpower that which 
causes the trade winds. Hence the chain of islands which 
extends from Tobago to the Little Bahama, is as complete a 
barrier to the trade winds, at the surface of the earth, as 
would be a ridge of mountains. But it cannot be doubted, 
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that above the region of these winds and their necessary 
counter current, the regular trade wind and its counter current, 
influenced by the great general causes, still continue to pre- 
vail, and that the former descends again to the surface as 
soon as the sphere of the local influence is passed. The 
coast of Florida, and of the southern states, forms a similar 
barrier, and thus a curved obstacle is opposed to the course 
of the trade winds, at the surface of the ocean, This reaches 
to their extreme northern limit, which, in our summer, is found 
as far north as 32° upon the coast of North Carolina. 

The interval between the trades and the westerly winds 
is marked in the open oceans by a zone of almost perpetual 
calms, known by our navigators under the name of the horse 
latitudes; but upon the shores of America the local attraction 
of the land causes the trade winds to veer from east by north, 
to east, southeast, south, and finally to merge in the south- 
west direction of the great westerly winds. 

The trade winds, in their opposite courses, cannot meet, 
but gradually destroy each other’s velocity. Hence, on each 
side of the equator of temperature, a zone, where winds, 
subject to no regular law of duration or period, prevail. In 
this zone, calms, violent rains, furious gusts of the form of 
whirlwinds, and water-spouts, are alike prevalent, all of which 
are almost unknown within the steady course of the trade 
winds. The alternate stagnations and violent gusts, sweep- 
ing in spiral eddies, are at once accounted for, when we con- 
sider that such are the phenomena which universal experi- 
ence has shown to be attendant upon conflicting currents of 
air, whether upon a large or a small scale. Such spiral ed- 
dies may be continually observed whenever the wind meets 
with obstacles, or is caused to deviate from its direct course 
in any other manner, and may be rendered visible to the eye 
by the motion of snow, or of fallen leaves. 

The air which, by the action of the trade winds, tends to 
accumulate in the equatorial regions, cannot remain there. 
Were there no provision for its discharge, its own increased 
density and pressure would speedily cause a reaction, and a 
returning current would sweep back in a contrary direction 
towards the poles. Observation, however, has shown, that 
wherever the trade wind prevails, a counter current exists in 
the higher regions of the atmosphere. The clouds within 
their limits are seen to move in the opposite direction to their 
course, and wherever high mountains have been ascended, 
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this upper current has been found actually blowing. That 
such a current must be formed, will be obvious, from the con- 
sideration that while the colder air is pressed towards the 
equatorial regions by its superior density, the greater levity 
at the equator will cause the pressure to diminish less rapid- 
ly in the equatorial regions than in the higher latitudes; a 
point will therefore be reached, at which the excess of pres- 
sure on the low latitude will counteract the excess of density 
in the higher latitude, and the current towards the equator 
must cease to flow. At elevations greater than this, the cur- 
rent of air must set from the equator towards the poles, and 
derive an apparent direction from the westward, in conse- 
quence of the different rates at which the several parallels 
over which it passes revolve. 

It is not necessary, in this explanation, to admit of a con- 
stant upward current. ‘The breadth of the zone of the varia- 
bles is from four to eight degrees, and the mere expansion of 
the air continually flowing from the south and north towards 
them, will suffice to account for the return; and the upward 
part of the trade winds of higher latitudes, becomes, as it ap- 
proaches the equator of temperature, a part of the counter 
current. Thus there need be no sudden and violent transi- 
tion, which would be required in the hypothesis of a continu- 
ally ascending column in the variable zone. But the rise 
which there occurs may well take the form of vortices, un- 
der the conflicting action of the two trades, and the axis of 
each vortex ought to be thrown, by the effects of the earth’s 
rotation, to the westward. Here it would meet the barrier 
caused by the continent of South America, and the long 
chain of the Antilles. Can there, therefore, be any want of a 
reason why winds of a whirlwind character may occasionally 
sweep in parabolic curve, having its vertex, near the Ameri- 
can coast, in the parallel of the horse latitudes, and then join 
the general current of the westerly winds in their progress to 
the northeast. Such we shall find to be the general course 
of the hurricanes of the West India islands, and the storms of 
our Atlantic coast. Of eleven figured on his chart by Mr. 
Redfield, seven pursue this very course; an eighth has its 
vertex near New Orleans, and only two absolutely pass the 
barrier of the islands. 

The most southern limit of these terrific phenomena is stated 
to be in the latitude of twelve degrees north, which corres- 
ponds in a remarkable manner with the northern limit of the 
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variable zone ; and that they have not been traced into it, may 
well be accounted for, when we consider that this portion of 
the ocean is out of the usual track of any of the great lines of 
commercial navigation. 

Much, then, as we are opposed to any considerations 
merely theoretic, until all the facts are fully examined, we 
cannot but consider it a happy idea, which assigns to the 
phenomena we shall hereafter consider, an origin in the zone 
of variable winds; and should they be traced there by in- 
contestable evidence, their cause can no longer remain an 
enigma. 

For reasons such as have been already stated, counter 
currents must exist to the monsoons, the westerly winds, and 
generally wherever difference of temperature can be ascribed 
as the cause of wind. These upper currents have been the 
subject of frequent and numerous observations, to such an 
extent, indeed, as to render their existence unquestionable. 
In places where local causes interfere with the flow of regu- 
lar or periodic winds near the surface of the earth, as in the 
case of land and sea breezes, we have recorded observations 
of four distinct currents at different elevations. 

Aqueous matter exists in the atmosphere in the form of 
vapor, and not in solution, as was at one time supposed. 
The law of its generation is such, that it tends to fill the 
whole space into which it can be permitted to enter, in a 
quantity which increases with the temperature of the coldest 
part of the space, in a geometric ratio. The presence of the 
air not only retards, by its pressure, the formation of vapor, 
but interrupts its flow towards the colder parts of the globe. 
The aqueous part of the atmosphere is thus continually 
pressing from the equator towards the poles, and as con- 
stantly striving to attain a state of equilibrium which it never 
reaches. The cooling of the surface of the earth, during 
the night, will occasion the formation of dew ; and the blowing 
of heated air from the ocean over a cold surface of land, 
would occasion mists, and evex rains, such as constitute the 
seasons of the tropics; but were the earth throughout to be 
the seat of regular and constant winds, no other precipitation 
would take place, and vast continents would be the seat of 
perpetual aridity. Such, at least, would be the case, if the 
surface were partly composed of land, and partly covered with 
water, in the proportions in which they at present exist. But, 
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if the whole surface were ocean, clouds and darkness would 
perpetually overshadow it. 

The best explanation of the cause of the rains, by which 
the excess of moisture raised from the ocean is precipitated 
upon the land, is that of Hutton, who has shown, that when- 
ever two masses of air of different temperatures, both of which 
are highly charged with moisture, are mixed, precipitation 
must ensue. This theory derives a beautiful illustration 
from the phenomena which occur in the zone of variable 
winds, where two currents, blowing over the ocean, and 
generally of different temperatures, are continually mingling. 

We cannot admit that this beautiful and satisfactory theory 
is in any manner shaken by the argument of Mr. Espy. He 
makes in it the same unwarrantable step, to which we shall 
have occasion to refer when we speak of his theory of the 
formation of clouds, ascribing here as a limit what he there 
assigns as a cause, namely, the heat which is evolved by the 
precipitation of the vapor. Now, it will be clear, that in both 
cases, the heat will cease to be evolved as soon as the preci- 
pitation has gone on far enough to bring down the quantity of 
vapor to the limit of saturation in the raised temperature of 
the mixture. In the case before us, therefore, the precipita- 
ted vapor will certainly form a cloud, and will probably fall ; 
while in the other, the cloud will have a speedy limit set to 
its accumulation. 

Such, then, is a brief statement of the facts and received 
explanations of the phenomena of the winds and aqueous 
meteors which have been admitted by philosophers. ‘Those 
which apply tw the winds have but little obvious influence 
upon the climate of our own country. This is the seat of 
winds variable in their direction, unsteady in their course, 
and irregular in their duration. The earliest observation of 
sufficient accuracy to be applicable to the formation of a 
theory, is that of Franklin. Disappointed in an attempt to 
observe an eclipse, by the coming on of a storm from the 
northeast, he was surprised w find that it had been seen 
throughout its whole duration at Boston, although the same 
storm also affected that place, but, as was thus shown, seve- 
ral hours later than at Philadelphia. Pursuing this investi- 
gation, he came to the general result, that all the northeast 
gales of the United States begin to leeward. In order to 
account for this, he supposed an exhaustion or diminution of 
pressure to occur occasionally, from some unknown cause, in 
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the Gulf of Mexico, and likened the northeastern gales to 
the currents formed in a canal, when one of the sluices is 
opened. 

The late Dr. Mitchell, of New York, made several import- 
ant and interesting additions to the facts collected by Frank- 
lin, which were confirmations of the accuracy of his remark. 

We are indebted for the publication of the earliest attempt 
at a complete account of the winds and climate of the United 
States, to Volney. It is to the discredit of that learned 
Frenchman, that he gives no credit to the laborious and pa- 
tient observers to whom he was indebted for all the facts, 
and many of the theories, which his work contains. This, 
however, does not affect its value ; and it is now almost the 
only remaining record of the state of the climate of the sea- 
coast of the United States, as it existed half a century since. 
We have had occasion to hear the complaints of those who 
liberally communicated to him all their stores of information, 
without being able to obtain the restitution of their records, 
as if he wished to arrogate to himself the credit of having, in 
the course of a few months, compiled the facts which had 
been to others the labor of years. 

Darby is the next authority of importance, and to him we 
are indebted for the proof of the prevalence of a southwest 
wind throughout the whole valley of Mississippi. In the 
city of New York, it appears, that out of thirty-six days, the 
wind blows twelve from the northwest, seven from the north- 
east, twelve from the southwest, and only five from all other 
points of the compass. Over the whole surface of the United 
States, it would appear, that the northwest is the prevailing 
wind of the winter, the southwest of the summer, months. 
For the prevalence of these winds, and in fact for their being 
as regularly periodic as the monsoons, were there no other 
disturbing causes, it is not difficult to assign sufficient rea- 
sons. The circumstances of situation of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the land of the United States are similar to those of the 
continent of Asia and the Indian Ocean. The southwest wind 
is, therefore, a regular monsoon, and ought to be succeeded 
by a northeast wind during the winter months. But we have 
upon our coast a local cause which exerts a powerful action. 
A stream of water, carrying with it the temperature of the 
tropical regions, issues, as we have seen, from the strait be- 
tween Florida and Cuba, and runs parallel to the general 
direction of the coast as far as the Banks of Newfoundland, 
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which have been compared to the bar of this mighty river. 
During the winter months, the under current, or apparent 
wind, must blow from the land towards this stream, as well as 
towards the Gulf itself, and thus assume a northwest direction. 
Both the southwest and northwest winds must have their 
respective counter currents, and the air over the Gulf stream 
itself stands to the latter, in the relation which the variable 
zone does to the trade winds. It is thus the seat of similar 

henomena: calms and baffling winds alternating with vio- 
ee gusts attended with thunder. 

The explanation of the northeast wind, by Franklin, is far 
from being satisfactory. It is impossible to conceive of an 
exhaustion in the vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico, which shall 
be sufficient to draw towards it, from thousands of miles, a 
wind as furious and long-continued as our northeasters usu- 
ally are. Nor is there any such exhaustion. The variations 
in the pressure of the atmosphere in these tropical regions, 
are now known to be at most but small; and even the fall in 
the barometer, which there often precedes a hurricane, is too 
trifling to be the cause of such an extensive influence. Of 
the other winds, between northeast and southeast, no satis- 
factory explanation had been given, and particularly that from 
southeast. It was well known that the air of the latter had 
its source in the Gulf stream; but why a reaction should take 
place, by a superficial instead of an elevated counter current, 
from that heated surface, appeared beyond the reach of in- 
vestigation. 

At this time Redfield commenced his investigations. 
Studying carefully the phenomena of the great gale of Sep- 
tember, 1821, it appeared to him to possess all the characters 
of a great whirlwind, the axis of which proceeded over the 
seaboard of the United States, in a direction from southwest 
to northeast, while the gyratory motion of its spiral eddies 
produced all the effects which were observed. 

To do justice to this brilliant discovery, we must quote 
the very words of its author: 


“ The storms experienced in that portion of country bordering 
on the sea-coast, and on the adjacent parts of the Atlantic ocean, 
are commonly viewed as forming two varieties; one of which is 
distinguished as blowing from the northeastern, and the other from 
the southeastern, quarter of the horizon. These do not differ great- 
ly in their ordinary effects, although those from the northeast have 
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usually a more prolonged duration, and exhibit a more sensible re- 
duction of temperature. Some account of the phenomena, and 
ascertained progress of a southeastern storm, which occurred in 
September, of the year 1821, may, in its leading features, apply to 
many other storms, and will, it is believed, afford sufficient ground 
for the conclusions we shall attempt to establish. 

“This storm, as experienced in the central parts of Connecticut, 
commenced blowing violently from east southeast and southeast, 
about six o’clock on the morning of the third day of September, 
having been preceded by a fresh wind from the southern quarter, 
and flying clouds. It continued blowing in heavy gusts, and with 
increasing fury, until about ten o’clock, P.M., when the wind sud- 
denly subsided. A calm, or lull, of perhaps fifteen minutes dura- 
tion, ensued, which was terminated by a violent gust from the north- 
west, which continued until about eleven, P. M., and then gradually 
subsided. Much damage was sustained, and fruit trees, corn, etc., 
were uniformly prostrated towards the northwest. 

“It afierwards appeared, that the same gale was experienced, 
with at least equal violence, at New York, at least three hours 
earlier than at the point before mentioned, but blowing from a more 
eastern quarter, and terminating its ravages at about eight, P. M., 
having also been preceded by a fresh wind from the southward. 
That in the northeastern parts of Massachusetts it was experienced 
some hours later than in Connecticut. That at Providence, in the 
state of Rhode Island, where the memorable gale of 1815 had raged 
with such terrific fury, the storm was felt from the southeastern 
quarter, but not so severely ; as was also the case in the southeast- 
ern parts of Connecticut. In the northwestern towns of the latter 
state, and the adjacent towns of Massachusetts, the gale blew with 
its chief violence from the northwestern quarter, and the trees and 
corn, as the writer afterwards witnessed, were uniformly prostrated 
towards the southeast. At Worcester, in Massachusetts, the storm 
occurred some hours later than in Connecticut. 

“It appears, therefore, that the more violent effects of this storm 
were of limited extent from northeast to northwest, but were ex- 
hibited over a much greater range of country from southwest pro- 
gressively to northeast ; that in the central part of Connecticut, the’ 
mass of atmosphere upon the earth’s surface, was moving for seve- 
ral hours apparently towards the northwest, with a probable velo- 
city of from seventy-five to one hundred miles per hour, while in 
the northern parts of Litchfield county, in the same state, at a dis- 
tance of say forty miles, the wind, at about the same period, was 
blowing with nearly equal violence towards the south or southeast. 
Towards the seacoast of Rhode Island, from whence the gale at 
Middletown, in Connecticut, seemed to come with such surprising 
violence, the gale was of no extraordinary character ; while at New 
York, the gale had ceased to blow from the eastward, soon after 
its commencement from the southeast in this part of Connecticut. 
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“In reviewing these facts, we are led to inquire how, or in what 
manner it could happen, that the mass of atmosphere should be 
found passing over Middletown for some hours with such exceed- 
ing swiftness towards a point apparently within thirty miles dis- 
tance, and yet never reach it ; but a portion of the same, or a similar 
mass of air, be found returning from that point with equal velocity ? 
and how were all of the most violent portions of these atmospheric 
movements, which occurred at the same portion of time, confined 
within a circuit whose diameter does not appear to have greatly ex- 
ceeded one hundred miles? To the writer, there appears but one 
satisfactory explanation of these phenomena. This storm was ex- 
hibited in the form of a great whirlwind.” 


In a subsequent paper, Mr. Redfield collects the facts 


which have been observed in respect to a great number of ' 


the storms of the Atlantic coast, and which, as no exceptions 
have been recorded, we may take as the general laws which 
regulate these convulsions in the atmosphere : 


“1. Storms of the greatest severity often originate in the tropical 
latitudes,” he adds, “and not unfrequently to the northward or 
eastward of the West India islands.” 


We would suggest, that of the latter part of the proposi- 
tion there is only negative evidence, and that it would be 
more consistent with his general and strict philosophic mode 
of proceeding, to have confined himself to the fact that they 
often pass to the north and east of those islands. 


“2. These storms cover, at the same moment of time, an extent 
of contiguous surface, the diameter of which may vary in different 
storms from one hundred to five hundred miles, and in some cases 
they have been much more extensive. They act with diminished 
violence towards the exterior, and with increased energy towards the 
interior, of the space which they occupy. 

“3. While in the tropical latitudes, or south of the parallel of 
thirty degrees, these storms pursue their course or are drifted to- 
wards the west, on a track which gradually inclines to the north- 
ward, till it approaches the latitude of thirty degrees. In the vicini- 
ty of this parallel, their course is changed somewhat abruptly to 
the northward and eastward, and the track continues to incline 
gradually to the east, towards which point, after leaving the lower 
latitudes, they are found to advance with an accelerated velocity.” 

** © * * & & & 

“4, The duration of the storm at any place within its track, de- 

pends upon the rate of velocity at which it moves, as these circum- 
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stances are found to determine the time which is requisite for the 
storm to pass over any given locality falling within its route. Storms 
of smaller extent or dimensions, are usually found to move from 
one place, to another with greater rapidity than large storms. 

“5. The direction and strength of the wind exhibited by a storm 
over the greater portion of its track, are found not to be in the direc- 
tion of its progress. 

“6. In the lower latitudes, while drifting to the westward, the 
direction of the wind at the commencement, or under the most ad- 
vanced portion of these storms, is from a northern quarter, usually 
from northeast to northwest ; and during the latter part of the gale, 
it blows from a southern quarter of the horizon, at all places where 
the whole of the gale is experienced. 

“7, After reaching the more northern latitudes, and while pur- 
suing their course to the northward and eastward, these storms 
commence with a wind from an eastern or southern quarter, and 
terminate with a wind from a western quarter. 

“8. On the outer portion of the track, north of the parallel of 
thirty degrees, these storms exhibit at their commencement a south- 
erly wind, which veers gradually to the westward, in which quarter 
it is found to terminate. 

“9, In the same latitudes, but along the central portions of the 
track, the first force of the wind is from a point near to the south- 
east, but after blowing for a certain period, it changes suddenly, and 
usually after a short intermission, to a point nearly or directly op- 
posite to that from which it had been previously blowing, from which 
opposite quarter it blows with equal violence, till the storm has 
passed over and abated. This sudden change of a southeasterly 
wind to an opposite direction, does not occur towards either margin 
of the storm’s track, but only on its more central portion, and takes 
effect in regular progression along the central part of the route, 
from the southwest towards the northeast, in an order of time which 
is exactly coincident with the progress of the storm in the same di- 
rection. It is under this portion of the storm that we notice the 
greatest fall of the barometer, and the mercury usually begins to 
rise a short time previous to the change of wind. In this part of 
the track, the storm is generally known by the name of a south- 
easter, and is usually attended with rain previous to the change of 
wind, and perhaps for a short time after. 

“10. On that portion of the track which is nearest the American 
coast, or which is farthest inland, if the storm reaches the continent, 
the wind commences from a more eastern or northeastern point of 
the horizon, and afterwards veers more or less gradually by north 
to a northwestern or westerly quarter, where it terminates. Here 
also the first part of the storm is usually, but not always, attended 
with rain, and its latter or western portion with fair weather. This 
portion of the storm is recognised as a northeaster.” 
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No person who has attentively observed the phenomena 
of storms in the city of New York, can fail to see with what 
accuracy the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth of the above 
paragraphs, represent the facts as they occur. In a course 
of observations pursued for several months in each year, for 
five or six years, every one of the above positions has been 
found to be verified, and no exception has been detected. 

Let us now see the inferences which are drawn by Mr. 
Redfield from these facts : 


“ A full and just consideration of these facts, will show conclu- 
sively, that the portion of the atmosphere which composes for the 
time being the great body of the storm, whirls or blows in a hori- 
zontal circuit, around a vertical or somewhat inclined axis of rota- 
tion, which is carried onward with the storm; that the course or 
direction of this circuit of rotation is from right to left; and, that 
the storm operates in the same manner, and exhibits the same gene- 
ral characteristics, as a tornado or whirlwind of smaller dimensions, 
the chief difference being in the magnitude of the scale of opera- 
tion.” 


An additional and important fact, also well established by 
reference to recorded observations, is stated as follows: 


“ The barometer, whether in the higher or lower latitudes, al- 
ways sinks while under the first portion or moiety of the storm on 
every part of its track, excepting perhaps its extreme northern mar- 
gin, and thus often affords us the earliest and surest indications of 
the approaching tempest. The barometer always rises again du- 
ring the passage of the last portion of the gale, and commonly at- 
tains its maximum of elevation on the entire departure of the 
storm.” 


With the inferences which have just been stated we con- 
cur in the fullest extent, and we believe there is no longer 
any reasonable ground for doubt, that the hurricanes of the 
West India islands, and the storms of our Atlantic coast and 
the neighboring ocean, are great spiral eddies of wind, re- 
volving in a direction from right to left. 

Mr. Redfield does not, however, need our aid, to ensure 
the general reception of his laws among all who are capable 
of understanding his arguments. While in the country of 
their publication they attracted but little notice, and while 
many of the most intelligent inquirers were at first led away 
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by the plausibility of an opposing theory, they excited . the 
curiosity and satisfied the reason of some of the most intelli- 
gent of European scientific men. We have to confess to our 
own shame, that the first paper of Mr. Redfield appeared to 
us so simple, and so immediate an inference from the facts 
of the case, that we passed it as of little moment, and as a 
bare recital of familiar facts, until our attention was recalled 
to its novelty and importance by a distinguished foreign tra- 
veller. It is thus that great discoveries often pass for the 
necessary and almost obvious steps in the regular advance- 
ment of knowledge, and it is to this fact, which in the eye of 
those familiar with the authors impairs their brilliancy, that 
their value is in a great measure due. That the public mind, 
and even that of the most scientific among us, was not as we 
supposed ready to grasp the discovery of Redfield, is render- 
ed apparent by the great and distinguished notice which has 
been given to a rival theory. While to us -the truth of his 
positions has been as evident as the sun at midday, names 
of the highest eminence in science have been found united in 
the support of the opposing opinions of Mr. Espy. 

This gentleman, in opposition to the views of Mr. Redfield, 
has maintained, that the storms and hurricanes of the west- 
ern shores of the Atlantic are centripetal currents, instead of 
gyratory eddies. Now, it will easily be seen, that if the ar- 
rows which represent the directions of the wind, according to 
one of these hypotheses, be transferred in parallel directions 
to other places on a map, they will represent the courses of 
the wind in the other. The test of the accuracy of either, 
will then be a simple question of the time at which the wind 
had a given direction in each of the places. If at one and 
the same instant the arrows point towards a centre, the cen- 
tripetal theory is established ; if they have tangential posi- 
tions, the gyratory theory must be true. We have with no 
little pains looked on the arguments in this point of view, and 
our conviction is, that Mr. Redfield has most triumphantly 
asserted the correctness of his theory, and the inaccuracy of 
the views of his opponent. This is no mean triumph, for 
Mr. Espy has brought into the argument a fund of great 
learning and vast ingenuity, together with a sincere and ho- 
nest conviction of the truth of his own hypothesis. We can- 
not, however, but believe, that when the feelings of partiality 
which are naturally entertained for one’s own investigations 


shall have subsided on the part of Mr. Espy, he will see not 
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only that his own theory is untenable in a philosophic point 
of view, but that the theory of clouds and rain of which he is 
the founder, will furnish an explanation of the gyratory theory 
of Mr. Redfield, which that gentleman has himself left unat- 
tempted. 

The final test of Mr. Redfield’s theory may, however, be 
found in the observations of the storm of the fifteenth 
of December, 1839. Here the element of time is at last 
brought into full and complete operation, in consequence 
of an organized system of observation. The period chosen 
is that of sunset, which, within the limits, will not vary more 
than a few minutes. The results of these observations can 
be best exhibited by a figure. 

In this will be seen at one view the circles in which, by 
Mr. Redfield’s theory, the wind is conceived to revolve, and 
the actual direction as observed, at the same instant of time, 
is pointed out by the arrows. We conceive that no doubt 
can possibly exist, after a simple inspection, that in this in- 
stance at least the facts are in the most complete consistency 
with the theory. 























Mr. Espy, after having, as he conceives, established, in a 
manner we shall presently refer to, the upward motion of 
certain parts of the atmosphere, and a consequent pressure 
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towards the space within which this occurs from all direc- 
tions, leaps at once to the conclusion, that the currents thus 
generated must flow inwards towards a common centre. 
Believing that this is a necessary result of his premises, he 
cannot be convinced, that any contradictory facts are well 
established. Now, it is well known, from every experiment 
which has been made, that when a case, such as Mr. Espy 
assumes, does exist, namely, when a vertical motion is given 
to a part of a mass of fluid, at points towards which the re- 
mainder of the mass is by its pressure caused to move, the 
particles never approach the line of vertical motion in the 
direction of radii, but reach it in spiral lines. The motion of 
a liquid descending in a funnel, is the most familiar case of 
this description; but every course of lectures on physico- 
mechanical science, annually exhibits to its pupils, the gyra- 
tory motion of liquids in their approach towards an orifice in 
the bottom of a vessel which contains them. The continua- 
tion of the whirling motion is distinctly seen in the jet which 
flows from the bottom of the vessel: thus, if the orifice be 
square, the section of the liquid will, at a short distance be- 
neath it, take the form of a cross, and at different distances 
the arms of the cross will point in different directions. We 
admit that analysts have failed in pointing out the cause of 
these spiral motions, and that writers on the theory of the 
motion of fluids assume, for the purpose of simplification, 
that the particles move towards orifices in right lines, but 
neither of these can be asserted as disproving a fact which 
can be made obvious to our senses, and is of constant and 
familiar occurrence. Analysts, however, have shown, that 
the displacement of a single particle of a liquid descending 
towards an orifice, will account for the gyratory motion of 
the whole mass, and causes sufficient to produce such dis- 
placement would not be difficult of detection and exhibi- 
tion. 

We, therefore, hold it as an established fact, that if it can 
be shown that the air, within any limited extent of the earth’s 
surface, acquires a tendency to rise, the pressure of the neigh- 
boring portions inwards will cause a spiral eddy to be form- 
ed around it. This eddy, by the well-known principle of 
the communication of motion in fluids, will set in motion, in 
circular, or at least re-entering curves, the neighboring por- 
tions of the atmosphere ; thus extending the influence of the 
cause far beyond the air which would suffice to supply the 
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upward current, and spreading it over a wider and wider 
circuit, until a reaction should occur, or the resistance attend- 
ing the propagation of the motion should destroy the original 
impulse. 

The manner in which such a whirlwind is formed and 
propagated, may be illustrated by a beautiful chemical ex- 
periment. When phosphuretted hydrogen escapes in bubbles 
from a pneumatic apparatus, it inflames spontaneously, and the 
combustion is attended with great heat. ‘This, instead of 
causing a motion in the air only, in columns vertically up- 
wards, gives to it also a spiral motion, which is marked by 
the mass of smoke spreading into the form of a ring, which is 
in rapid rotary motion. This ring continues to expand in 
diameter as it rises, until the solid matter, which renders it vi- 
sible, becomes so widely distributed as to cease to be visible. 

Ascending columns of air may be formed either by na- 
tural or artificial heat. We are indebted to Mr. Espy for 
first pointing out this familiar fact, as one likely to be expla- 
natory of the cause of storms. In the adaptation of it to his 
own views, and in the inference that he might thus, by means 
of large fires, cause rain, he has exposed himself to much 
good humored ridicule. We can only say, that he has car- 
ried his inferences beyond what his premises will warrant, 
and that, although great fires, and the eruptions of volcanoes, 
may cause rain, it would require a peculiar state of the at- 
mosphere to render them efficient for the purpose. A rain 
may thus be brought about at a period somewhat earlier, or 
at a place somewhat distant from that where it might other- 
wise begin, but no causes, so limited in their action as those 
he has cited, could possibly alter, in any appreciable degree, 
the general character of a season. When such causes act to 
change and modify the courses of the wind, they may arrest 
a rain, as well as produce it, according to the manner in 
which they alter the direction of the wind. Thus, the great 
fire at New York, in December, 1836, took place in the midst 
of a violent gale from the eastward, which, in its due course, 
ought to have changed to the northwest. This vast con- 
flagration, extending over many acres at one and the same 
time, could not have failed to cause a new vortex in the middle 
of the storm, and, we believe, that the change of wind did occur 
earlier than it otherwise would have done. But this change 
was attended with a cessation of the snow, and, accompanied 
by a like cessation of wind, pursued its regular course to the 
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northeast. We would also cite the very familiar fact, that 
the great fires of the western prairies are followed by the 
dryest period of the year on our Atlantic coast, and that a dry 
smoky state of the atmosphere often continues while and after 
they are raging, for several weeks together, forming the re- 
markable feature in our climate called the Indian summer. 
Indeed, while we admit as much as we have done of the hy- 
pothesis of Mr. Espy, we must say, that all such reasoning 
would tend to show that great and extensive fires, if they 
might hasten a precipitation about to ensue, ought to lessen 
its “quantity, and render the subsequent weather more dry, 
just as we would remove the apparent dampness of a build- 
ing by heating it. We do not thus lessen the quantity of 
moisture which is present in the air, but we render it less 
liable to be precipitated. In conformity with this view of the 
subject, less rain appears to fall in great cities, where fires 
are continually burning, than in the adjacent country. 

But if great fires are not sure to cause rain, they do, if of 
a compact figure and sufficient extent, cause whirlwinds, 
and of these, a number of well-authenticated instances are 
cited in a memoir of Mr. Redfield. Nor do any of these ap- 
pear to have given rise to rains. We must, therefore, take the 
common-sense view of the subject, which is also in strict con- 
formity with scientific laws, that if Mr. Espy should succeed 
in his project of lighting great fires, he would be more likely 
to dry up the Ohio than to swell its waters. Both, however, 
we conceive to be far beyond any human efforts. 

We conceive, that the theory of Mr. Espy, if inaccurate in 
its results, is, notwithstanding, too important, when confined 
within its strict philosophical limits, to be passed over with- 
out notice. It has also excited a great degree of attention, 
and has been received, on the one hand, with unmerited 
scoffs, and on the other, with countenance from well in- 
formed individuals. In addition, the conductors of the daily 
press have, with their usual confidence, created themselves 
judges of this scientific question. It is, indeed, extraordi- 
nary, with what readiness those who have the columns of 
a newspaper at their command erect themselves into judges 
of every possible question, and issue their decisions de omni 
scibili, with all the appearance of trust in their own infallibili- 
ty, and all the grace of an admirable Crichton. We have 
seen this most abstruse and intricate question not merely ar- 
gued, but confidently decided, in the newspapers, by writers 
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who, from their own showing, may be suspected of too little 
practical knowledge to distinguish a southeaster from a north- 
wester, and too little advancement in science to know the 
difference between a barometer and a thermometer. 

Mr. Espy supposes, as the basis of his theory, that the air 
over some portion of the earth’s surface may become heated 
to a greater degree than the surrounding portions of the at- 
mosphere. As well-known causes of such heat, he instances 
great fires and volcanoes, in addition to the elevated tempe- 
ratures produced by the action of the sun. 

In all these cases, he infers an upward current would be 
produced. Now, while we admit that this would be the case 
in respect to volcanoes or great fires, and within any small 
space, our reasoning in respect to the variables would show, 
that it is not a necessary consequence, when the surface over 
which the rarefaction takes place is large. 

He also assumes, that when this rarefaction occurs, a fall 
in the barometer must ensue. This we must deny as a just 
consequence. ‘The rarefied columns, did no motion ensue in 
a lateral direction, would have their pressure at the level of 
the sea unaltered, and their pressure at given elevations 
would be increased instead of being diminished. The cur- 
rent, therefore, which would take place towards the heated 
surfaces, is in consequence of difference of density, and not of 
different pressure. In fact, the great regular aerial currents and 
counter currents of atmosphere, while they serve to maintain 
an uniformity of pressure, which might be disturbed from 
other causes, have themselves no effect on the state of the 
barometer, and this is fully manifested in the trade winds. 
Even on a small scale it is also shown, for the pressure does 
not appear to be affected by the alternation of the land and 
sea breezes. The case is the same as that of water receiving 
heat from beneath in a deep vessel. The surface becomes 
more elevated in the middle, and ascending and descending 
currents are formed, but no variation takes place in the pres- 
sure on the bottom. 

The air, which, according to his views, rises in a vertical 
column, must necessarily expand, and in expanding, be cool- 
ed by the well-known change in its relations to specific heat. 
He thus goes on as follows: 


“1. It is known by experiment, that if air should be expanded 
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into double the volume by diminished pressure, it would be cooled 
about ninety degrees of Fahrenheit. 

“2. I have shown by experiment, that if air at the common dew 
point of the summer season, in time of drought, 71° should go up in 
a column to a height sufficient to expand it into double the volume, 
it would condense into water or visible cloud, by the cold of expan- 
sion, more than one half of its vapor, a quantity sufficient to produce 
nearly three inches of rain. 

“3. It is known by chemical principles, that the caloric of elasti- 
city given out during the condensation of this vapor, would be equal 
to about thirty thousand tons of anthracite coal burnt on each square 
mile over which the cloud extended. 

“4. [have shown by experiment, that this caloric of elasticity 
would prevent the air from cooling only about half as much as it 
would if it had no vapor in it, or about forty-five degrees at the 
height assumed, which would cause the air in the cloud to be, at 
that height, about forty-five degrees warmer than the air on the 
outside of the cloud at the same height. I have shown from these 
principles, that the barometer under the cloud thus formed, in fa- 
vorable circumstances, will fall a quantity as great as it is known to 
fall sometimes under a dense and lofty cloud, and that consequently 
the air would rush in on all sides towards the centre of the cloud, 
and upwards in the middle, and thus continue the formation of the 
cloud and the generation of rain. 

“5. I have shown, also, that the air does move inwards on all sides 
towards the centre of the space or region where a great rain is fall- 
ing, and of course, upwards, after it comes in under the cloud, which 
is so much lighter than the surrounding air; at least that it does so 
in all storms which have been investigated, which now amount to 
sixteen, besides several tornadoes, in all of which the trees were 
thrown with their tops inwards. 

“From the principles here established by experiment, and after- 
wards confirmed by observation, it follows, that if a large body of 
air is caused to ascend in a column, a large cloud will be generated, 
and that cloud will contain in itself a self-sustaining power, which 
may move from the place where it was formed, and cause the air 
over which it passes to rise up into it, and thus form more cloud 
and rain, until the rain shall become general ; for many storms, com- 
menced in the West Indies very narrow, are known to move from 
the place of beginning several thousand miles, widening out and in- 
creasing in size, until they become many hundreds of miles wide.” 


Such is an abstract of the theory of Mr. Espy in his own 
words. Now, we can allege no objections in the abstract to 
the three first propositions, when considered separately. 
They are certainly essentially correct as physical facts, ex- 
cept the numerical quantities, and these, although we have 
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not thought it necessary to re-calculate them, we have no 
reason to doubt. 

But in his fourth proposition, he leaps to conclusions 
which are not warranted, except by bringing the first and 
third positions into direct conflict. He assumes the air to be 
cooled, in order to account for his precipitation of ninety de- 
grees, and yet to lose no more than forty-five degrees of 
temperature. Now, it is clear, that the two propositions, 
each true in the abstract, are inconsistent when taken to- 
gether; and if the whole cooling at the end of the condensa- 
tion be no more than forty-five degrees, only one fourth of 
the estimated quantity of vapor is in fact precipitated. The 
truth would be, that the actual cooling of the air will be ren- 
dered considerably less than ninety degrees, and the quantity 
of vapor precipitated will be more than one fourth of his esti- 
mate. His next inference is, that the cloud formed, as he 
supposes, will cause a fall of the barometer beneath it. This, 
we believe, is contradicted in many cases by facts; it is also 
untrue in the principle. The cloud, constituted, as he sup- 
poses it, would rise, and air enter beneath to supply its place, 
and the state of the barometer at the surface would remain 
unchanged, except so far as it would be affected by a sudden 
condensation of the elastic vapor into a non-elastic form. But 
even this, as long as it floats in the form of clouds, would 
produce on the earth a pressure equal to the buoyant force 
applied to support it. We have heard of an analogous 
hypothesis, of a buoyant body producing no pressure, 
in the question proposed by the merry King Charles, as a 
quiz upon the learned society of which he condescended to be- 
come the patron; but he did not go so far as to assume that 
the fish supposed in his question, rendered the jar of water 
in which they were placed lighter, which would be the fact, 
if a floating cloud diminished the pressure of the atmosphere. 

The air, which must thus enter beneath the ascending 
cloud, would effectually cut off the farther ascent of air from 
a lower region, unless the cause of rarefaction still continu- 
ed to exist, and thus the cloud does not “contain in itself a 
self-sustaining power.” 

We have next to object to the statement, that it is established 
by facts “that the air does move on all sides towards the 
space where a great rain is falling,” or even towards the axis 
of whirlwinds. The circumstance of trees being thrown with 
their points inwards, is equally well explained by the theory 
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of Redfield. We have farther to say, that we have the au- 
thority of a most intelligent and competent observer, who was 
present at the New Brunswick tornado, so much relied upon 
by Mr. Espy, for saying that “ it was a whirlwind.” 

If, then, we admit that upward currents of air may some- 
times take place, according to the views of Mr. Espy, they 
will be limited in their extent and duration to the space and 
time of action of the original cause. But, they will produce 
spiral eddies of wind, which will be swept along by the ge- 
neral current due to other causes, and must, for the reasons 
already cited, continue to expand their circuit, until, from the 
causes also referred to, their action is interrupted. 

The changes in the barometer, which precede and accom- 
pany great storms, are utterly inexplicable upon the princi- 
ples of Mr. Espy, for his rising column does not cease to 
press, and the influx from all quarters must cause a condensa- 
tion. But, upon the theory of gyratory motion, all the varying 
circumstances of pressure are fully accounted for, and may 
be illustrated, as Mr. Redfield has shown, within the space of 
a wash basin. 

We believe we have now said enough to show, that the 
theory of Redfield has received a new and unexpected sup- 
port from the principles which have been urged by Mr. Espy 
for the purpose of overturning it. 

We have described the course taken by the hurricanes of 
the West Indies, until they become the storms of the Atlantic 
coast. Thence, as has been stated, they pursue their course 
across the Atlantic. It thus happens, that a vessel in co- 
ming from Europe to the United States may meet several of 
these storms on her passage, while in sailing from the United 
States to Europe, she may be involved in one continual gale. 
Of the latter fact the writer had a personal experience, which, 
had he possessed the inductive genius of Redfield, might 
have served as a basis of the same theory. On weighing an- 
chor from the North River, a light air from about southwest 
was experienced, in beating out against which nearly the 
whole day was consumed. Immediately after crossing the 
bar, about nightfall, a breeze was met from the southeast, 
which gradually changed to a heavy gale. Carrying a press 
of sail to weather Nantucket, the gale continued in the same 
direction ; but on reducing sail after that danger was passed, 
the vessel fell in the northwestern quadrant of the whirlwind, 
and had the wind for several days from the northeast. About 
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mid-passage, the storm passed beyond. the vessel, and light 
airs from the southwest wére experienced, before which a 
press of sail was carried for some hours, carrying the vessel 
forward fast enough to involve her again in the northwest 
quadrant,’ where, with the wind as before from northeast, it 
became necessary to lay too for three days together, under a 
Glose-reefed foresail. A vessel bound ‘for the,same port, (Li- 
verpool,) got under weigh at the same time, but not, working 
to windward as well, met the southeast wind before crossing 
the bar. The. vessel therefore returned, and anchored for 
forty-eight hours in the Horse-shoe. Making sail when the 
wind veered to the northwest, that favorable breeze bore her 
into the great western current, before which, carrying steer- 
ing sails, she proceeded into the channel, and arrived two 
days before we did. In the first case, the sun was observed 
but once at mid-day, until the last blast of the northeaster 
had expired ; in the second case, meridian obser vations were 
made daily. 

Of all the storms on record, that of Septenleen, 1782, was 
probably the most destructive of life and property. On the 
twenty-sixth of July of that year, Admiral Graves sailed 
from Jamaica, on the proud errand of conveying to Europe 
the trophies of Rodney’s victory of the twelfth of April. His 
squadron was composed of seven sail of the line, a frigate, 
and a large convoy of merchant and transport ships, some of 
which were destined for New York, then in possession of the 
British. Of the ships of the line, two were British built ves- 
* sels, in the highest state of equipment which the means of 
the dock yards at Kingston afforded. The other five were 
prizes. Of the latter, the Ville de Paris, a present from that 
city to Louis XVI., was considered the finest specimen of 
naval architecture which had yet floated. This ill-fated 
fleet, in its necessarily slow progress, appears to have been 
overtaken by three successive hurricanes. In the first, the 
Hector, a seventy-four, one of the prizes, was so much dama- 
ged as to be unable to keep up with the fleet. On the 
eighth of September, the Caton, a seventy-four, another 
prize, sprang a leak in a violent gale, and was ordered to Ha- 
lifax to refit, in company with the frigate. Finally, on the 
fifteenth of September, the fleet, which was still composed of 
ninety sail, encountered a storm with the wind at southeast. 
This suddenly changed, at four in the afternoon, to a blast of 
intense force from the northwest. 'The Ramillies, a seventy- 
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four, carrying the flag of Admiral- Gravés, had previously 
sustained no injury, and was gallantly braving the storm, 
having, among other sails, her mainsail set. In an instant, 
| that heavy piece of canvas was taken aback, and but a few 
minutes were sufficient to reduce the ship to ah “absolute 
wreck. A part of the crew, under the personal direction of 
the captain and first lieutenant, were immediately set tp 
clear the wreck 3“the. remainder to the pumps and baling, 
under the direction of Lieutenant Turnbull and two others, 
who themselves took their spell at the pumps. In spite of 
all their efforts, at ten in the morning the vessel had five feet 
water in the hold, and it became necessary to throw over- 
board the guns, and: other heavy articles, to keep her afloat. 
The water still increasing, preparations were made for remo- 
ving the crew into some of the transports which had remain- 
ed in company. This was not effected until near four in the 
afternoon, when the captain left the vessel, in charge of Lieu- 
tenant Turnbull, to be set on fire, which was effectually 
accomplished, so that in about fifteen minutes after that offi- 
cer had quitted her she blew up. In this difficult and dan- 
gerous task of removing the large crew, with much of their 
baggage and some provisions, not a single person was lost, 
and all reached port in safety. It is among the recollections 
of our infancy, to have heard the brave Turnbull, who on 
the close of the war settled in New York, in a country and 
among a people to whom he had while an enemy conceived 
an attachment, recount the perils and exertions of that event- 
ful day. ‘ 

The Centaur suffered less, and was, by the exertions of 
her crew, kept afloat for seven days, to sustain a more terri- 
ble fate ; for on the twenty-third the water began to gain so 
rapidly, as to show that no hope remained, and the crew, fa- 
tigued and sullen, believing that there was no chance of a 
boat living, retired below. ‘The captain joined eleven other 
persons, who had taken possession of the pinnace, and after 
seeing the ship sink with all the rest of the crew, was sixteen 
days in gaining the port of Fayal. In this long voyage, they 
had no other provisions than a ham, a small piece of pork, 
and a quart bottle of water. 

The Ville de Paris and Glorieux outlived the first violence 
of the change of wind, and putting themselves before the 
northwest gale, bore for the Western islands. In this at- 
tempt, they were occasionally seen for some days after by 
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scattered vessels of the convoy, each time exhibiting greater 
symptoms of distress. At last, all trace of them was lost, 
except through a single sailor, who was picked up floating on 
a piece of wreck. He stated that he had belonged to the 
Ville de Paris, which had gone to pieces; and that on the 
day previous, he had seen the Glorieux founder. 

The Hector, after parting company, was attacked by two 
French frigates, who took advantage of her crippled state, 
and endeavored to carry her by boarding. Being repulsed, 
as the gale of the fifteenth was about to commence, they left 
her to her fate. She also sustained the sudden change of 
wind, and became a wreck ; but the crew was saved before 
the vessel foundered, by her luckily falling in with a mer- 
chant vessel, which carried them to Newfoundland. The 
Caton reached Halifax without farther damage ; and the Ca- 
nada alone does not appear to have sustained any important 
injury. 

Such is the account which we have gleaned from contem- 
porary publications, and partly supplied from faint recollec- 
tions, of this disastrous voyage. We should hope that the 
log-books of the Canada or Caton may be yet in existence, 
and Colonel Reid will add to the instructive narratives he 
has compiled, that of the fleet of Admiral Graves. It 
cannot fail to be of great importance, for in the slow pro- 
gress of this convoy, at least three separate storms were en- 
countered, and their circumstances would add much to a 
sound knowledge of these phenomena. 

We have referred to the explanation given by means of 
the principles established by Daniell, of the westerly winds 
which prevail in both hemispheres between the parallels of 
thirty-five and forty-five degrees. Mr. Redfield has stated 
another theory. He supposes that the air of the trades, in- 
stead of returning by the counter currents which are known 
to exist in the upper regions of the atmosphere in the latitudes 
where they — circulates near the surface, in the pre- 
vailing southwest wind of the valley of the Mississippi, the 
westerly winds of the Atlantic, and around the coasts of Eu- 
rope until it returns again into its former course. This is an 
extension, and a most ingenious one, of his theory of whirl- 
winds. We regret that we cannot give our full concurrence 
to this hypothesis, which appears to us to be hardly consist- 
ent with the known facts. Still, every thing that is advanced 
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by Mr. Redfield on these subjects, is, as one of his European 
reviewers remarks, to be received with great respect. 

The circumstances of the case which appear to be incon- 
sistent with his views, are as follows: A vessel in its pro- 
gress from New York to the Cape of Good Hope, meets the 
trade winds in the neighborhood of the Canaries, blowing 
in a direction but little to the northward of east, and in this 
very direction they may be found to blow by a vessel sailing 
thence to the westward until the Antilles are reached. But 
in proceeding southward for the purpose of doubling the 
Cape, the wind is found to veer more and more to the north, 
until on losing the trade at the verge of the variable zone, it 
is almost due north ; the vessel will, in the mean time, have 
often been carried by it almost within sight of South America. 
The curve formed by the direction of the northern trade 
winds, is therefore convex towards the northwest, which is 
absolutely inconsistent with the supposition of its being part 
of a rotary system. The southern trade wind is in like man- 
ner convex towards the southwest, and the same is the case 
with the trade winds of the Pacific Ocean. On the other 
hand, had the trade winds the course usually assigned to 
them in books on natural philosophy, the curves would be 
concave towards the direction mentioned, and would be 
agreeable to Mr. Redfield’s hypothesis. We would also cite 
another fact in opposition to his view. The trade wind 
blowing from a northeastern point, is experienced along the 
whole southern coast of the Carribean Sea, as far as Cartha- 
gena, when, if his assumption were correct, it ought to have 
acquired a direction at least southeast, if not actually south 
or southwest. 

It is but justice to Mr. Redfield to state, that he lays but 
little stress upon any of his positions which are merely theo- 
retical; and while we are compelled by a regard for scien- 
tific accuracy, to express a doubt as to the correctness of his 
opinion in this respect, it impairs in no degree his high repu- 
tation as an observer and inductive reasoner. 

We have referred to the sensation produced by the ap- 
pearance of his essays in Europe. They immediately called 
to his aid a powerful and willing assistant in Colonel Reid, of 
the Royal (British) Engineers. This gentleman has brought 
a most powerful array of facts to the support of Mr. Red- 
field’s theory, and has shown that the typhoons of the Indian 
Ocean and China Sea are governed by precisely the same 
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laws as regulate those of the Atlantic coast of America, with 
the additional fact, that the storms of the southern hemisphere 
revolve in a direction opposite to that which they have in 
the northern, say from left to right. Mr. Redfield had, also, 
unassisted, arrived at the same conclusion. 

We understand that Mr. Redfield had collected facts, far 
more numerous than those published by Colonel Reid, but their 
fate as authors has been widely different. While Mr. Redfield, 
the author of the theory, has been compelled to print at his 
own expense, or been confined by the limited space which can 
be allotted in monthly or quarterly miscellanies, Colonel Reid, 
whose highest merit in the case is that of a faithful, and la- 
borious, but most intelligent follower, has been enabled to 
publish his whole collection in the most splendid style by the aid 
of his government. While Mr. Redfield has received no re- 
ward for labors, not only of the highest brilliancy in science, 
but of the most direct practical utility to our military and com- 
mercial marine; Colonel Reid has been named to the govern- 
ment of Bermuda, an office not only of emolument, but of 
almost entire leisure, and in the best possible situation for 
pursuing his researches. Is it creditable to us as a nation, 
that the discoverer, an American, should be left to follow his 
researches unaided, and in the brief intervals he can spare 
from the labors necessary for the support of a family, while 
the mere commentator, a Briton, should at once be raised to 
affluent leisure, and placed in the very position he would 
most desire? We know that in the vaunted theory of an 
economic government, sinecures are not to be tolerated, and 
we can allow for the necessity imposed upon an administra- 
tion for rewarding its political partisans. If, in Great Britain, 
the former feeling be not as strong as it is with us, still our 
government has offices, and lucrative ones too, within its 
gift, the incumbents of which have no little share of leisure ; 
and we believe that a British ministry is not less sensible to 
the importance of rewarding its partisans than is the President 
of the United States. What, therefore, they have so readily 
and handsomely done in the case of Colonel Reid, might be 
well imitated by him in the instance of Mr. Redfield. It is not 
long since the appointment of a distinguished American au- 
thor to a diplomatic situation, was found to be the most popu- 
lar act of a very popular administration, and we think we 
have pointed out a case where the present executive might 
confidently walk in the steps of its predecessor. 
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Art. II.—1i. Second Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
consider and xccommend a general system of Rail-Ways for 
Ireland. Dublin: 1838. 


2. Les Voies de Communication aux Etats Unis. Par MicuHe. 
CHEVALIER. Paris. 


3. Rail-Roads in the Kingdom of Belgium, compared with those 
m the United States. ~ By the Chevalier Dz Gerster. 
Cincinnati: 1839. 


Tue Americans are certainly a quick people in matters of 
gain, but they are not as calculating a people as they have 
the credit of being. The great fluctuations in the value of 
property, and the very different estimate put at different 
times on various objects of speculation, go to show that they 
must act often on very superficial views in their investments 
and adventures: In nothing has this been more the case, 
than in regard to the different works of internal i improvement 
which have occupied the attention of the public within the 
last ten years. An immense amount of capital has been in- 
vested in them, and often most eagerly in enterprises which 
have proved hollow and worthless. Sometimes, where the 
enterprise has been one which promised to be valuable, it 
has been executed in such a manner as to neutralize its ad- 
vantages. It is obvious that this is a loss, not only to the 
parties concerned, but to the nation. A line of improvement 
may indeed be unprofitable to the stockholders, and yet a 
benefit to the country in which it is situated ; other interests 
of the proprietors inducing them sometimes to levy a light 
tariff of tolls, where the facilities afforded by the improve- 
ment would admit of a heavy one; or limitations in the 
charter being so imposed, as to make the benefits of the 
work redound to those who make use of it, rather than to the 
stockholders. As a general rule, however, there is no better 
criterion of the value, in the broadest sense of the term, of a 
canal or rail-road, than its productiveness to its proprietors ; 
for the simple reason, that the tolls received on it are paid for 
what must be a more than equivalent accommodation to the 
public. 

Nor is the amount of capital sunk an adequate measure of 
the loss sustained by the nation in injudicious improvements. 

NO. XII.— NO. VI. 
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Notwithstanding the prejudices which have been enlisted, in 
times of party excitement, against corporations, it is obvious 
that the present advancement of America in her lines of com- 
munication, is due more to the spirit of association than to 
any other cause. Whilst this must greatly extend, should 
the investments already made, and those now projected, 
prove productive, it is evident that it will be greatly checked, 
and may be almost extinguished, should a different result 
ensue ; and that not only the public must lose by the amount 
of capital unproductively expended, but in a much larger ra- 
tio, by that being withheld from valuable improvements, 
which would otherwise have been embarked in them. 

We are aware that by narrow calculators the subject is 
often viewed differently, and that an investment in a canal or 
rail-road is frequently considered a gain to the public, which 
is a total loss to the proprietors of the work. A very super- 
ficial amount of thought, however, is sufficient to show how 
contracted such views of the subjectare. The community at 
large has lost or sunk the difference, if the work be not worth 
to one class what it has cost another; and even should this 
be the case, it will still most probably lose, if the parties by 
whom the work is made find no benefits to themselves re- 
sulting from it, though those to the public may be great. 
Not only themselves but others are discouraged from farther 
enterprises, however advantageous. 

It becomes, under these circumstances, a subject of most 
interesting speculation, in what way the most advantageous 
direction may be given to the capital invested in our public 
works. 

Weare aware that too much is often expected of legisla- 
tion, and we have great respect for the free trade principles of 
Adam Smith and his followers. It is evident, however, that 
these are not applicable to the case of large works beyond the 
means of individuals, and which, even did this objection not 
apply, would in most cases make the public dependent on 
the precariousness of human life for its most important facili- 
ties. Where a canal or rail-road is required for public con- 
venience, and it is not deemed advisable to make it at 
the expense of the state, there is no mode in general of ef- 
fecting it but by an act of incorporation, the aim of which 
should be, to protect on the one hand the interests of the pub- 
lic, and on the other to afford all proper encouragement to 
the parties who may embark in the work. The outcry, then, 
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against monopolies, may be regarded as not less absurd than 
would be a similar declamation against government. There 
no doubt are sciolists, who deem the lot of the American sa- 
vage, or the Tartar of the steppes, preferable to that of the 
inhabitants of polished countries, and who deny the benefits 
of civilization and property; but these once recognised, the 
necessity of government is of course admitted, and the only 
question remaining to be solved is, what form of government 
is best adapted to attain the objects which are desired ? 

It is singular, that a close investigation of the principles on 
which acts of incorporation for the execution of public works 
should be granted, has not yet been made; and that in Eng- 
land, as well as in this country, machinery, so essential to 
the increase of the national wealth and comfort, should yet 
be found in its rudest form. Often companies are in both 
countries subjected to most absurd restrictions, and, at the 
same time, the interests of the public, in the most material 
respects, are left unguarded. We propose, on this head, to 
offer some few suggestions on points which have arrrested 
most forcibly our attention, in the perusal of acts of incorpo- 
ration which have fallen under our eye. 

In most of these, whilst higher rates of toll are allowed 
than would be at all necessary, and frequently rates much 
higher than it can ever be expedient for the companies to 
charge, a restriction is imposed on the amount of dividend 
which stockholders can receive. This maximum is in our 
country generally about fifteen per cent., but in some cases is 
as low as ten per cent., and in others as much as twenty-five 
per cent., on the capital stock of the company. It is obvious, 
under such a charter, if the maximum be a low one, that 
stockholders will often find it their interest to execute a work 
in a slight and perishable manner, so as to put themselves as 
early as possible in possession of their maximum, and to look 
for its renewal to surplus receipts when the maximum shall be 
attained ; and that when this result has been arrived at, the 
stockholder has no farther interest in the good management 
of the work, than merely to see that it is such as to ensure a 
nett product equal to the payment of the largest dividend al- 
lowed him under the charter of the company. Such a prin- 
ciple in charters, it will readily be seen, will often induce the 
cheaper execution of a work, than would be justifiable under 
a judicious charter, on any principle of sound economy, and 
may be expected to lead to waste and mismanagement in its 
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conduct afterwards, and the losses from these causes it is ob- 
vious must fall upon the community at large, as well as the 
stockholders. 

But one case that we can imagine is worse than this, and 
that is, when, with a limited maximum dividend on each 
share of capital stock, the shares may be increased in num- 
ber to any extent under a charter of this kind where the 
maximum may be certainly attained, the company is tempted 
to add to its investment by the most frivolous expenditures, 
short of the largest amount in which the maximum dividend 
may with certainty be looked forward to. The Liverpool 
and Manchester rail-road, in England, is a striking instance 
of the working ofa charter of this kind. There the maximum 
dividend was but ten per cent., but the amount of capital 
allowed was either unlimited or a very large one; and as a 
consequence of these two features of the charter, the most 
absurd expenditures have been incurred, merely to increase 
the investment in the work, and to admit of the issue of an 
additional number of shares. Had no limit existed, the 
stockholders would have received very large dividends, but 
the public at large would have paid no more than it now 
does, and the whole community would have been the gainer 
by the amount of injudicious expenditures which would have 
been avoided. 

The limitation of dividends arises naturally from the wish 
on the part of the legislature, to attain for the public the bene- 
fits of a work of improvement with the least amount of tax 
on its customers. It will be apparent, however, from what 
has been said, that such a result is not likely to be attained 
in this manner, but rather the contrary one. The rate of 
toll allowed must of course be increased as the maximum 
dividend is diminished, and as we have seen, without much 
or any prospect of its diminution from the operation of the 
maximum. A broad and comprehensive policy will then al- 
ways dictate to the legislature limited tolls, but an unlimited 
maxunum. 'The former should be sufficient, but not higher 
than may be requisite to command the capital for its proper 
execution. It is, however, a less error to place them above, 
than below this standard. If higher than need be, there is 
merely an allotment to the stockholder of a portion more or 
less liberal of benefits attained for the public by his foresight 
and enterprise. In the opposite case, he and others are dis- 
couraged from embarking in other works of value to the 
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country, by the inadequate returns on his first adventures, 
and enterprises are thus nipped in the bud, the execution of 
which might be made not only to reward the capitalist, but 
to redound in the highest degree to the prosperity of the 
country. 

A more serious error than that of limiting the dividends in 
a country like ours, having occasion for the best application 
of its capital, is that of granting charters indiscriminately. 
It is obvious that if two or more works are executed for ob- 
jects equally well attained by the accomplishment of a single 
work, there is a loss to the community not only of the first 
cost of those which might be dispensed with, but annually of 
the sums necessary for their preservation and repair. It is 
impossible to cast our eyes over the map of the United States, 
and not be struck with the instances of canals and rail- 
roads executed betwen the same points, and in some instan- 
ces along side each other. There are cases, no doubt, where 
so immense a development of trade and travel may be an- 
ticipated, as to exceed the capability of a single work, but 
such cases are rare, and it is obvious, even if two rival works 
should be productive to the shareholders, that there is neces- 
sary loss to, and tax on the community, in the expenditure and 
cost of maintenance of two, where one would have sufficed. 
The common idea, that opposition is for the benefit of the public, 
can only in this instance be true, if the acts of incorporation 
have been framed. injudiciously and without forethought, for 
it is evident that the stockholders of either work would have 
been content to have embarked in it, with a guarantee of the 
whole trade to be obtained, at a lower rate of toll than that 
which can be afforded on a divided business. If, in such 
cases, an opposition is sometimes maintained attended with 
loss to the proprietors, it cannot last long; and the result is 
usually a combination, with higher charges to the public, but 
without the profits to the stockholders which would have 
been realized on a single line. 

The error of those who deem the existence of opposition 
lines of improvement important to the protection of the pub- 
lic, arises from the supposition that the same end cannot be 
attained by adequate provisions in acts of incorporation. 
This, however, is far from being the case, as is proved by a 
reference to those works in England where the monopoly is 
most complete, and where the public accommodation seems to 
be most perfect. Nothing, we are informed by gentlemen lately 
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from England, can surpass the comfort of the traveller on the 
rail-road between London and Liv erpool, whilst between New 
York and Philadelphia, where we have two continuous tra- 
velling lines, we hear frequent complaints; and yet in Eng- 
land, as in this country, very little attention has been paid to 
guarding properly the public accommodation in charters. 
The true theory we take to be, that whilst the monopoly of 
the travel should, on the one hand, be secured to the company 
in the charter, and the best guarantee thus given of the pro- 
fitableness of the work, the public should, on the other, be 
guarded by proper provisions, which judges and juries, know- 
ing that the company can afford the accommodation it is its 
duty to furnish, will always be disposed to enforce. 

If these views are correct, it follows that much greater 
care should be had than is usually exercised by legislatures 
in the selection of lines, and that those only should be au- 
thorized which combine most completely the ends of public 
convenience and profit to shareholders. Perhaps the best 
justification to be offered for the indiscriminate grant of char- 
ters by our legislatures, is the difficulty of exercising such 
discrimination. We regard, however, the great waste of 
capital which must necessarily result from too great latitude 
in granting charters, as a greater evil than would probably 
result from any moderate exercise of discretion in the selec- 
tion of lines. Still this discretion should be, as far as possi- 
ble, an enlightened one, and every precaution taken to secure 
the most advisable lines of improvement being adopted. 

The British government have set an example in the case 
of Ireland, which seems to us worthy of imitation in this 
country. A board of highly enlightened commissioners was 
constituted, with power to procure the best professional and 
other aid for the purpose of ascertaining and recommending 
a general system of rail-way communication for that country, 
of determining in what cases it was expedient to co-operate 
towards its execution with the public treasure, and in what 
to enlist the aid of private capitalists by acts of incorporation. 
Their report has lately been presented. It is, of course, ina 
great degree occupied with matters of local interest, but con- 
tains some enlarged views of their subject, strongly confirma- 
tory of those which have been advanced by us, and which 
we are therefore tempted to extract: 


“So great,” say they, “are the powers, so vast the capabilities, of 
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a rail-road, that it must, wherever established, at once supersede 
the common road; and not only will all the public conveyances 
now in use disappear, but even the means of posting will in all 
probability rapidly decline, and eventually, perhaps, cease to be 
found along its line. These effects may be expected as the neces- 
sary consequences of opening a rail-way. Its superiority is too 
manifest <nd decided to admit of rivalry; it possesses almost un- 
limited means of accommodation; no amount of traffic exists on 
any road, or is likely to exist, which a single rail-way is not capable 
of conveying; no concourse of passengers which it cannot promptly 
dispose of; the velocity of the locomotive, when impelled even at 
a very considerable reduction of its full power, surpasses the great- 
est speed which the best appointed coach or the best made road 
can maintain; in short, where the capabilities of the system are 
brought fully into operation, they present such an accumulation of 
advantages, as to render it an instrument of unequalled power in 
advancmg the prosperity of a country. 

“It therefore deeply concerns the public, whose welfare is inse- 
parably connected with all that tends to improve the internal re- 
sources, or to maintain the commercial and manufacturing superi- 
ority of these countries, that such works should be promoted ; and 
consequently every encouragement consistent with the regard due 
to other interests, should be given to capitalists who may be willing 
to undertake them. Their propositions should be submitted to a 
competent and duly constituted tribunal, and if approved, should 
be adopted and stamped as national enterprises. As such, they 
should be protected from all unnecessary expense—from extrava- 
gant demands for compensation—from vexatious opposition, and 
from the ruinous competition of other companies. To that extent 
they have a strong claim on the protection of the state. 

“But on the other hand, the public interest would require that 
they should be bound bysuch conditions, and held subject to such well 
considered regulations and effective control, as shall secure to the 
country at large the full benefit and accommodation of this admira- 
ble system. 

“ The practice hitherto followed in England has been almost the 
very reverse of that which we here recommend. No preliminary 
steps are taken on behalf of the public, to ascertain whether the pro- 
posed rail-road be well adapted to its specific object, or calculated 
to form a part of a more general system. The best and the worst 
devised schemes are entertained alike, being equally exposed to 
opposition, and left equally unprotected against the difficulties which 
interested parties may raise up against them. Nay, a rail-way bill 
may be passed or it may be rejected; but the fate of the project 
merely proves the number and influence of its respective supporters 
oropponents. Its failure or success is no test whatever of its merits 
as a measure of general utility.” — Rep. p. 95. 
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In Appendix, No. 2, speaking of the disposition of owners 
of property to extort unreasonable damages, they observe: 


“Instead of the usual jury, it would be advisable to substitute 
one consisting of a smaller number of persons, three or four at 
most; not necessarily professional men, but selected for the pur- 
pose, brought from a distance, and perfectly independent of all par- 
ties; equally under an assesor who should inform them on questions 
of law that must occasionally come before them, and by watching 
their proceedings afford additional security to the public.” —p. 26. 


They add, on the same subject : 


“Tt is not solely with a view to benefit companies of undertakers, 
that these acts of justice and encouragement should be enforced, 
but also for the advantage of the public at large; for it would be a 
great mistake, to imagine that there is no public interest involved in 
reducing the expenditure attendant upon the construction and main- 
tenance of rail-ways; whatever may be the amount of profits sought 
by the companies, extravagant expenditure must ultimately be paid 
for by the passengers and traffic; whereas, an economical arrange- 
ment, and reduced expenditure, may lead to reduced charges and 
greater accommodation, 

“If the whole system could be lightened of the enormous expen- 
diture now looked upon as a matter of course, and which without 
doubt might be reduced in every part, a general system of reduced 
charges would naturally be the consequence.’”’—Ap., No. 2, p. 27. 


Speaking of a limitation of dividends, they observe: 


“ A limitation of profits to ten, or any other degree of per cent- 
age, has been proposed ; but such a principle would be impolitic as 
well as unjust, tending to check useful enterprise, and to take away 
the inducement to good and economical management, and to great 
improvements, which usually spring from hopes of large rewards ; 
and it would be also quite inefficient, for it is easy to perceive, 
that in such cases, whenever the maximum of profit can be readily 
obtained, any excess will be wasted in expensive establishments 
and extravagant outlay, and distributed directly or indirectly in the 
shape of salaries, allowances, and immoderate charges, among the 
managers and their friends and dependents.”—Ap., No. 2, p. 33. 


We confess we have not much hope within a short time, in 
our country, of such legislation as will, in the language of 
the commissioners, protect companies engaged in the con- 
struction of valuable lines of rail-road, “from all unnecessary 
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expense—from extravagant demands for compensation— 
from vexatious opposition, and from the ruinous competition 
of other companies ;” and, on the other hand, subject them 
‘to such well considered regulations, and effective control, 
as shall secure to the country at large the full benefit and ac- 
commodation of this admirable system; and presume that 
charters will long continue to be granted merely on the ap- 
plication of parties interested, and without proper examina- 
tion. We may hope, nevertheless, that a more general in- 
vestigation of the subject by legislators than has yet taken 
place, will tend, though slowly, to correct the evils we have 
pointed out, and in this aspect that the remarks we have 
made may not be altogether without their value. 

In the meanwhile, it has occurred to us that great misap- 
plications of capital might be prevented, if the public could 
be induced to examine, more closely than it has hitherto done, 
the different subjects of enterprise presented to ats attention 
in our country. Various and extensive as our schemes are, 
there seems to us necessity for care in the selection of objects 
on the part of the public, proportionate to the want of it in 
our state legislatures. At the present rates of interest in this 
country and in Europe, it is obvious that the most promising 
enterprises only should be undertaken. Of these, some may 
be fit objects for execution by a state, but not by individuals; 
and in cases where lines of improvement properly carried 
out promise large results, disappointment may ensue if they 
be executed on an ineligible plan, or on a scale incommensu- 
rate or more than commensurate with the object. We are 
induced to avail ourselves of the publication of Mr. Chevalier, 
at the head of this article, as a text to present some reflec- 
tions on this subject. The philosophic and comprehensive 
mind of the writer generalizes, in the following sketch, the ob- 
jects of improvement in the United States : 


“The territory of the United States consists, first, of the two great 
interior basins of the Mississippi, and of the St. Lawrence, which 
descend, one from the north towards the south into the Gulf of 
Mexico, the other from the south towards the north into the bay 
to which it gives its name; secondly, on its eastern coast, of a system 
of lesser basins which discharge into the Atlantic, and the principal 
of which are, those of the Connecticut, the Hudson, the Delaware, 
the Susquehannah, the Potomac, the James River, the Roanoke, 
the Santee, the Savannah, the Alatamaha. The Allegany moun- 
tains, which are called the back bone of the United States, on ac- 
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count of their form lengthened out regularly with the continent, 
constitute a natural separation between the two great interior basins, 
and the system of lesser basins on the Atlantic coast. 

“This immense country may likewise be divided into north and 
south. It has two commercial capitals, New York and New Or- 
leans, which are as the two lungs of this great body, the two gal- 
vanic poles of the system. Between these two divisions, the north 
and south, there exist radical differences in their political condition 
and habits of life. The social edifice of the south is founded on 
slavery, that of the north on universal suffrage. The south is an 
immense cotton plantation, with some other products, such as to- 
bacco, sugar, and rice. The north acts as the commission merchant of 
the south, in selling its products, and procuring those of Kurope for 
it; as its mariner, in carrying its cotton across the ocean; its manu- 
facturer, for all household and agricultural utensils, cotton gins, steam 
engines for making sugar, furniture, and stuffs, and all objects of 
every day use. It supplies the south also with flour and salted 
meats. 

“Tt follows from the above, that in the United States great pub- 
lic works must have for their objects, 

“First. To bind the shore of the Atlantic with the country west 
of the Allegany; that is to say, to comnect'rivers, such as the Hud- 
son, the Susquehannah, the Potomac, the James river, or bays, 
such as the Delaware or the Chesapeake, either with the Mississippi, 
or its tributary the Ohio, or with the St. Lawrence, or the great 
lakes Erie and Ontario, whose waters are conveyed by the St. 
Lawrence into the sea. 

“Second. ‘To establish communications between the valley of the 
Mississippi and that of the St. Lawrence, that is to say, between one 
of the great tributaries of the Mississippi, such as the Ohio, the Illi- 
nois, or the Wabash, and Lake Erie, or Lake Michigan, which lakes, 
of all those which have an outlet by the St. Lawrence, extend far- 
thest south. 

“Third. To connect the north and south poles of the Union, 
New York and New Orleans. 

“Independently of these great systems of public works, which 
are in progress of construction, and »ven in part executed, there 
exist secondary groups of lines of transportation, having for objects 
either to facilitate the access to centres of consumption, or to open 
outlets to certain centres of production. The first of this class of 
cases embraces different works, canals or rail-roads, which leave 
the great cities as centres, and radiate in different directions around 
them. The second comprises such works as have been executed 
to bring into market different coal fields.” 


Mr. Chevalier proceeds to inform us how far these objects 
have been carried out, and gives us in minute detail, an ac- 
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count of the different lines of communication executed and in 
progress at the time of the publication of his pamphlet. Few 
Americans are, we believe, fully aware of all that has been 
done in our country, and all may read the clear and compre- 
hensive digest of Mr. Chevalier with profit. He shows that 
lines of improvement have been executed, or are in progress, 
to connect most of the lesser basins of the rivers flowing into 
the Atlantic with the two great interior basins west of the 
mountains. All of these lines of communication, with the 
exception of the great canal of New York, are entirely or in 
part by rail-road ; the Pennsylvania and Virginia lines of 
improvement, embracing that mode in part, w hilst the New 
York and Erie rail-road, the Baltimore and Ohio rail-road, 
and the proposed communications in South Carolina and 
Georgia, look to the rail-road system of improvement through- 
out. The elevation and character of the Allegany range, 
being generally without any table land from which reser- 
voirs can be supplied, makes this the only mode of traversing 
it at any reasonable expense. 

There is, however, no doubt, that for the bulky transport- 
ation between the west and east, rail-roads of any profile 
which can be had across the Allegany, promise results by 
no means commensurate with what may be expected from 
them under advantageous circumstances. Moderate eleva- 
tions on a rail-road, to be overcome by short ascending and 
descending grades of gentle inclination, present no serious 
impediment, ‘when the business of the road (as in the case of 
travellers and the mail) requires high velocities. At high 
rates of speed, the whole adhesion of the engine cannot be 
made use of, of course there can be no deficiency in this re- 
spect, and but little power being required in descending 
grades, steam is accumulated for encountering the ascend- 
ing, so that almost as great an amount of useful effect is thus 
attained from a given power, on an undulating road of gentle 
graduation, as on a level. The case is a very different one, 
when on a long line of rail-road the ascent is a continuous 
one to a culminating point, whence the rail-road descends. 
If the ascent to be overcome is very considerable, it may be 
surmounted either by inclined planes and stationary power, 
or by graduation, or partly on each plane, but it is in any 
case a serious deduction from the value of the rail-road, in 
the one case, by the cost of keeping up stationary power, in 
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the other, by the large deduction from the useful effect of the 
locomotive engine. 

The Pennsylvania line of. improvement, and the Baltimore 
and Ohio rail-road, present us illustrations of these two 
modes of overcoming elevation. On the former, the Allega- 
ny mountain is passed by a rail-road having ten inclined 
planes, kept upat an annual expenditure of not less than eighty 
thousand dollars. The elevation overcome at these planes 
is of course to that extent a necessary tax on the trade be- 
tween Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. On the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail-road, should the trade be a large one, a much 
heavier tax must be paid in a different form. On that line of 
improvement, inclined planes will be avoided, and in place 
of them, continuous ascending and descending grades will be 
adopted, both at Parr’s Spring Ridge and the Allegany. 
These, it is understood, are, for considerable distances, at the 
rate of fifty and sixty, and in some cases, as much as seventy 
or eighty feet per mile. On such grades, the load drawn by 
a locomotive will not exceed the fourth of what it would be 
on a level, and the cost of transportation to the company must 
of course in nearly the same ratio be increased. 

The above suggestions: go to show, that the cost of trans- 
portation on lines of rail-road, between the east and west, south 
of New York, must necessarily be much enhanced beyond 
what may be considered its mmimum. Whilst, under these 
circumstances, the great and growing demands of the west 
will probably supply an abundant trade to all the avenues 
now being opened for it, disappoimtment would certainly be 
experienced, were it supposed that the revenues derived from 
the improvements would be in proportion to the trade. ‘The 
great and peculiar expenses of transportation on these lines, 
however large their receipts, must necessarily increase in 
almost the same ratio. Fortunately, these lines of improve- 
ment, if not owned, as in the case of the Pennsylvania line, 
by the states in which they lie, are the property of corpora- 
tions consisting essentially of states and towns, to which the 
other benefits to be derived from the improvements, and not 
the dividends in stock, have been the leading considerations 
to embark in them. Such is the case with the Baltimore 
and Ohio rail-road, the James river, and Kenhawa Improve- 
ment, and the Charleston, Cincinnati, and Louisville rail-road. 
The stock of these companies is made up principally, in the 
case of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road, by the state of 
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Maryland and city of Baltimore; of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, by subscriptions of the states of Maryland and Virgi- 
nia, andof the Federal Government, the latter having assumed 
the subscriptions of the corporations of Washington, George- 
town, and Alexandria; and in the case of the Charleston, 
Cincinnati, and Louisville rail-road, by subscriptions of the 
states of South Carolina and city of Charleston. It will be 
sufficient for the large subscribers to these great works, if the 
prosperity of the states through which they pass, and towns 
which they connect with the interior, is promoted in a 
degree correspondent with the expectations entertained in 
relation to them, and the amounts invested by individuals are 
probably but limited sums, which they have been willing to 
contribute, even if lost, to promote by their example and 
countenance the improvements in which they have em- 
barked. 

It. is obvious that it would not be desirable for individual 
capital to be invested to any great extent in improvements of 
this description. States and corporations, whose credit may 
enable them at favorable times to make loans in Europe at a 
reduced rate of interest, by adding to the revenues derived 
from them a very limited fund from taxation, may meet the 
interest accruing on their loans, and benefited as they are in 
more essential respects, may afford to wait long for a nett re- 
venue, equivalent to the interest on their investments ; but to 
individuals, such investments to any great extent would prove 
certain bankruptcy and ruin. 

It would be otherwise of the second class of improvements: 
referred to by Mr. Chevalier, namely, those which are to 
connect the lakes and the St. Lawrence with the valley of the 
Mississippi, Were it not that so many will probably be autho- 
rized as to destroy their productiveness by competition. The 
lowness of the summits, and abundance of water to be obtain- 
ed on them, admit of the construction of canals at many 
points at a very moderate rate of expense, and the extensive 
navigation on the lakes, and the Mississippi, and their tribu- 
taries, and the great agricultural and mineral wealth of the 
regions watered by them, ensure, whenever they may beeven 
partially filled up with population, an immense trade. Lines 
of communication in this portion of the Union must, however, 
for some time yet be unproductive, and will always, proba- 
bly, be unsafe investments for individuals, for the reasons al- 
ready given. 
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There is no such uncertainty as to the third line of com- 
munication mentioned by Mr. Chevalier, that between New 
York and New Orleans. Connecting, as this does, the metro- 
polis of the Union with the great Atlantic cities of the northern 
and the capitals of the southern states, this line of communica- 
tion has at the same time the advantage of forming the most 
direct line between the eastern and southern states, and of 
traversing a belt of country which presents, for the execution 
of a line of rail-roads, peculiar facilities. The public has 
evinced its perception of the advantages of this great line of 
thoroughfare, by the large amount which has been contributed 
within the last six or eight years, almost entirely from indivi- 
dual resources, to its execution. ‘The separate links which 
have been so far made, bid fair, even should it not be extend- 
ed beyond its present terminus in the south, to be extremely 
profitable ; but there is scarcely a doubt, that within six or 
eight years more, the whole chain of communication will be 
completed to New Orleans, and that there will then be a travel 
and trade over every portion of it, beyond any present con- 
ception of its extent. 

At the time of the publication of the sketch of Mr. Cheva- 
lier, detached links only in this chain of communication had 
been made as far as the Roanoke, in North Carolina. Within 
the two years which have since elapsed, the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, the Richmond and Fredericksburg, and Rich- 
mond and Petersburg rail-roads, have been put in operation; 
and south of the Roanoke, lines of rail-road have been com- 
pleted to Wilmington in North Carolina, at the mouth of the 
Cape Fear,:and to Raleigh, the capital of the state, on the 
more direct route to Columbia and Augusta. Between Co- 
lumbia and Branchville, on the line of rail-road which con- 
nects Charleston and Augusta, a rail-road is now in progress 
of construction, which, it is understood, will be completed in 
the course of the present, or early the coming year, leaving 
only the distance between Raleigh and Columbia (about two 
hundred miles, but which is said to be of extremely easy 
execution) to be constructed, to furnish a complete rail-road 
communication between New York and Charleston and Au- 
gusta. Between Augusta and Montgomery, on the Alabama 
river, whence to New Orleans there is for about two thirds 
of the year an excellent steamboat communication, rail-roads 
now in progress of execution will probably be finished by the 
time the line north of Augusta is in readiness. 
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Great profits may undoubtedly be anticipated in every 
portion of this great chain of communication, when executed 
with tolerable judgment and under favorable charters. In 
another point of view, however, it is much more interesting 
tous. No line of improvement which has been projected in 
America, and perhaps none which can ever be made, is so 
important in a political as well as a commercial aspect, as 
the one we have been contemplating. In time of war, the 
government will be enabled by it, with a moderate standing 
army, to provide for the defence of its whole Atlantic coast, 
an object not to be attained effectually without it by the 
whole force of the country. It will furnish, in such a contin- 
gency, the means not only of transporting men and munitions 
of war, but in the event of a blockade of the coast, of ex- 
changing, notwithstanding, the staples of the south and the 
manufactures of the north and east. In the estimation of the 
patriot, devoted above all things to the preservation of the 
Union, this connexion, between what Mr. Chevalier terms its 
two poles, has yet a higher value. ‘ When,” he remarks, 
“ New York shall be only six or eight days j journey from New 
Orleans, not only for a rich class “travelling in a privileged 
manner, but for every shop-keeper and every workman, se- 
paration will be no longer possible. Great distances will 
have disappeared, and this Colossus, ten times vaster than 
France, will maintain its unity without effort.” 

It is among the many fortunate circumstances of our coun- 
try, that its most essential line of improvement offers such 
strong inducements to its speedy execution, both in the pros- 
pects of profit presented by it as an investment, and its other 
advantages. In other countries, the works essential to their 
defence and protection have been executed usually at great 
cost, and with heavy burthens on the subject. With us, the 
one which is to make us impregnable in war, and to unite us 
indissolubly in war and peace, is, at the same time, to add 
largely to the wealth of the nation, and of the shareholders of 
the companies co-operating in its execution. 

We have observed above, that dines of communication may 
be judicious, and the plan of improvement be otherwise ; or, if 
the line and plan of improvement be both eligible, an error 
may be committed in making the improvement incommensu- 
rate, or more than commensurate with its objects. We need 
only refer, in illustration of our position, to the opposite plans 
of connexion by canal and rail-road, or to the case of a sin- 
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gle or double track rail-road. It will be easily perceived, that 
a trade or travel, which would pay a large profit on the stock 
of a rail-road, might not be commanded by a canal, and vice 
versa ; and that whilst it would be a great error to make a 
double track rail-road where a single track rail-road would 
suffice, it would not be a less error to construct a road graded 
for a single track only, where a double track would be re- 
quired. 

There are, comparatively, few cases in our country, where 
there is a choice as to the plan of improvement. Its bold fea- 
tures, and the extreme heat of its summers, limiting the cases 
in which canals can be made to comparatively a small num- 
ber; but where either a canal or rail-road may be adopted, it 
is obvious that a great error would be committed by selecting 
that least suitable to the circumstances of the case and the 
trade to be accommodated. In our opinion, and the opinion 
of engineers who have given most attention to the subject, 
there are three cases in which rail-roads present decided ad- 
vantages over canals: 

1. Where persons, or articles of great value, are to be transported. 
In this case, the saving in time becomes a matter of much 
more moment than any increased cost of rail-road over canal 
transportation. 

2. Where great differences of level are to be surmounted. In 
this case, the delay and risk of interruption from a large 
amount of lockage, is far beyond what would be occasioned 
by inclined planes overcoming the same elevation on a rail- 
road, whilst the same causes increase the cost of canal trans- 
portation to so nearly an equality with that of rail-roads, as 
to entitle the latter to the preference. 

3. Where, no matter how bulky or ponderous the tonnage 
in proportion to its value, the trade is principally a descend- 
ing one, and a profile can be had for the rail-road giving equal or 
nearly equal facilities to the power employed in both directions. 

In this last case, rail-road transportation, more advanta- 
geous in other respects, becomes even cheaper than that on 
canals, in consequence of the fall in the line, which, in the 
case of the canal, would present a serious impediment by the 
lockage it would occasion, becoming an auxiliary to the pow- 
er employed on the rail-road. There are but few cases, of 
of course, where the most desirable profile has been had for a 
rail-road, the descent being, in most cases, either somewhat 
more or less than would be in theory the most advantageous. 
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One of the most remarkable approaches to it seems to have 
been made in the case of the rail-road now under construc- 
tion between Philadelphia and the anthracite coal district at 
the head of the Schuylkill in Pennsylvania. On this work 
the graduation is said to vary between a level and a descent of 
nineteen feet per mile, in favor of the downward trade. It is 
expected that the load of ordinary locomotive engines on it, 
will average from one hundred and fifty to two hundred tons 
nett, or three hundred tons gross, travelling at the rate of from 
ten to twelve miles per hour, and that the whole expense to 
the company, of transporting coal on it, will be only fifty- 
three cents per ton the whole length of the rail-road, (ninety- 
six miles,) or little more than half the ordinary rate of freight 
on canals of the same length. 

The above propositions can, of course, not be laid down 
absolutely, or without reference to the cost of the one or the 
other improvement ; but, in the first case cited, it would re- 
quire a very great difference of expense to counterbalance the 
decided superiority of the rail-road in point of expedition, 
and in the second and third cases, the item of lockage will 
generally enhance greatly the cost of a canal beyond that of 
a rail-road, and, of course, turn the scale more decidedly in 
favor of the latter improvement. 

It will be seen, from what has been said, how vague are 
the notions usually entertained as to the relative advantages 
of canals and rail-roads, advocates being constantly rin of 
the one or the other system, without reference to the circum- 
stances of the case, which should alone decide, where there 
is a choice, which is the most advisable. It would be invidi- 
ous to point out cases in which grave errors have been made 
in consequence of the confusion of ideas which has prevailed 
on this subject. Such cases, if the principles which have 
been laid down are correct, will readily occur to our read- 
ers, and we are probably indebted to the fact above mention- 
ed,—the comparatively few cases in which canals are feasi- 
ble in America, —that more mistakes have not hitherto been 
committed. 

But supposing the proper description of improvement to 
be adopted, it may be executed on a plan incommensurate, 
or more than commensurate with its objects. In the way of 
canals, the Union canal in Pennsylvania, and the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal, are examples of opposite errors on this sub- 
ject, it being now generally conceded, that the former, had it 
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been constructed of larger section, and with larger locks, so 
as to have admitted of the passage of such boats as are used 
on the Schuylkill and Susquehannah canals, could not have 
failed to have been a productive work ; whilst the dimensions 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal seem not to have been 
warranted by any trade to be anticipated on it. ‘To make a 
double track rail-road where a single track rail-road is suffi- 
cient, is evidently an equally grave error; but not more so 
than others which may arise in works of this description, from 
inattention to their objects and the best means of attaining 
them. A few words will be sufficient to show what serious 
mistakes may be committed on this head. 

It has been above observed, that short ascending and de- 
scending grades present no serious impediment, at high veloci- 
ties, to the most valuable application of locomotive power. 
They are, consequently, not seriously objectionable on rail- 
roads for passenger transportation exclusively, on which 
high velocities will always be aimed at, and where the 
whole adhesion of the engine is not required. It is other- 
wise, however, on rail-roads designed for freight. On these 
it is most essential that the company should be able to trans- 
port cheaply, and this, in rail-road transportation, is only to be 
effected by carrying heavy loads at slow velocities. Now, at very 
reduced rates of speed, the limit to the useful effect of the 
engine is its adhesion, and the load which this will admit of 
its taking becomes diminished, therefore, precisely as the 
maximum grade of the road increases, whether this be a 
longer or shorter one. 

This being the case, it follows, that on roads destined for 
the transportation of freights, a much greater expense is justi- 
fiable to avoid undulations or to diminish the grades of the 
roads, where ascents and descents are unavoidable, than on 
roads destined for passengers. On these last, undulations 
not exceeding twelve or fifteen feet per mile would be 
scarcely an objection ; whilst on roads designed for the trans- 
portation of freight at low velocities, they would almost di- 
minish the load conveyed one half. 

In these last, however, the expense which is justifiable 
to improve the grades of the road, must be materially influ- 
enced by the amount of trade to be anticipated on it. If this 
is but limited, it is, of course, better that the road should be less 
perfect, and cost of transportation in consequence enhanced, 
than that an increased first cost, more than commensurate 
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with the object, should be incurred in reducing it; and, on the 
other hand, the largest outlay may properly be incurred in 
improving the profile of a rail-road, in a case where the trade 
to be accommodated is of proportionate magnitude. Giving 
to these considerations their proper weight, it will be seen 
of how much importance it is that engineers, however well 
informed in the science and practice of their profession, 
should be also men of discriminating minds and sound judg- 
ment. Their employers are otherwise exposed to the great- 
est losses, not from a deficiency in their knowledge, but a 
misapplication of the resources of their profession, the error 
being equally great to construct an improvement inadequate, 
or more than adequate, or superior or inferior in character, to 
what its objects may justify. 

The exposé of the Chevalier de Gerstner gives some statis- 
tical views in relation to the rail-roads of our country, which 
may be interesting to most of our readers. After having 
made a tour of inspection over most of the lines, in the course 
of which he was received with the greatest kindness by the 
presidents, directors, and engineers of the different works, 
who, he mentions, not only gave him their printed reports, 
but laid before him with the greatest liberality their books 
and accounts, in order that he might have every kind of in- 
formation, he gives the following as the result of his exami- 
nation : 


“ According,” says he, “to the facts collected during my travels 
since my arrival in New York, there are now over three thousand 
miles of rail-roads completed and in operation in the United States ; 
four hundred and twenty-five locomotives, of which the greatest 
number were made in the country, run on the several rail-roads ; 
and I believe that up to the end of 1839, the length of rail-roads in 
the United States may amount to four thousand one hundred miles. 
The capital expended on the rail-roads now in operation is about 
sixty millions of dollars, or at an average of twenty thousand dol- 
lars per mile, for which sum the rail-roads, with the buildings, have 
been constructed, and the necessary locomotives and cars bought. 

“« Several rail-roads have been undertaken with insufficient means, 
and the shareholders found themselves under the necessity of em- 
ploying the income of the first years in building engine houses, &c., 
and purchasing locomotives and cars. In consequence of this, the 
shareholders got during that time no dividend, but the rail-road still 
yielded a good income. Other rail-roads, when finished, paid from 
five to ten per cent. income to the stockholders. Others have not 
yet paid any dividend for want of a sufficient number of passengers 
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and freight. The average result of the rail-roads now in operation 
in the United States is, that they give a yearly terest of five and a 
half per cent. on the capital invested. This result may be regarded 
as very satisfactory, because the greatest part of the lines have only 
been a few years in operation. 

“On all lines, there is a yearly increase of at least fifteen to 
twenty per cent. in the gross income, so that even those lines which 
do not pay now, will give in a few years a handsome dividend. 
According to these statements, based on the communications col- 
lected in this country, I have no doubt that the large capital invested 
in rail-roads in the United States will not only produce an incalcu- 
lable benefit to the country, but also pay the shareholders a hand- 
some dividend, which, under good management, by the constant 
progress of population and trade, must likewise from year to year 
increase.” 


The above opinions, founded on the careful examinations 
made by the Chevalier de Gerstner, are certainly calculated 
to give great confidence in the investments hitherto made in 
rail-roads in our country. Ifthe average nett profits accru- 
ing on the whole capital stock invested in them has been al- 
ready five and a half per cent., even though it has been ne- 
cessary in many cases to appropriate it to improving the rail- 
roads, building engine houses, etc., and purchasing locomo- 
tives and cars, it is a proof that most of the rail-roads so far 
undertaken are valuable lines and judicious undertakings. 
It is no doubt, in some cases, inconvenient to the stockholders 
of such of them as are obliged to appropriate their receipts 
towards carrying out their orignal scheme, or to extensions 
of it, to be deprived temporarily of their dividends, and this 
measure must of course have the effect of depressing the 
shares of such of the companies as may resort to it. The 
course is, however, obviously the proper one, where an in- 
creasing trade and travel on a rail-road calls for increased 
accommodation on it, the means for which cannot be found 
without an issue of certificates of stock or bonds of the com- 
pany at a serious sacrifice. Pursuing such a policy, the rail- 
road companies whose business is increasing must be placed 
at the earliest period on a solid and secure foundation, and 
the stockholders, when their improvements have been per- 
fected and fully equipped with motive power, be secured 
steady and permanent dividends, and much better returns 
than could have been obtained on any other plan. 

We had intended adding to the above remarks, some sug- 
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gestions on the importance of contriving a plan of locomotives 
better adapted than those in ordinary use to the light super- 
structure of American roads; a subject towards which there 
seems to us, so far, to have been much less device and inge- 
nuity directed than its importance would warrant. We can- 
not but persuade ourselves, that it must be feasible to intro- 
duce locomotives having their weight equally divided on 
eight wheels, and combining with this advantage that of ha- 
ving their whole adhesion, and of course at slow velocities 
the highest capability of the engine. Should it be found 
practicable to introduce such locomotives, their advantages 
in reducing the expenses of transportation would be equally 
striking, whether at high or low velocities ; in the former 
case, by the greatly diminished injury which such engines 
would occasion to the road ; and in the latter, by the greatly 
increased loads which, having the advantage of their whole 
adhesion, they would transport. We have not time at pre- 
sent to extend our remarks on this'subject. Very little 
thought, however, will show how pregnant it is of conse- 
quences. So far, the gross receipts on rail-roads have, in 
almost all cases, gone beyond all the estimates which have 
been formed in regard to them; but great disappointment 
has been experienced in the amount of expenses incurred for 
the repairs of the road and engines, and at the disproportion 
between the amount of gross and nett receipts. If by dou- 
bling the adhesion of the locomotive, we can make it convey 
double the load it now conveys, and by dividing equally 
its weight on more points of support we can do this with 
greatly diminished injury to the road, it is evident that the 
formidable bills of expenses on rail-roads must be greatly re- 
duced. 

We invite the attention of mechanics and practical men to 
the reforms in the locomotive which we have suggested, be- 
lieving that no mechanical improvements which could be 
made would at this time be fraught with more important re- 
sults to the public, or better reward the discoverer. We are 
satisfied that they are attainable and will be attained, and 
we venture to predict, that as soon as they are, rail-road in- 
vestments, now looked upon with so much suspicion on ac- 
count of the great expenses of repairs and transportation, and 
from the circumstance that companies even where dividends 
are earned are often obliged to appropriate their proceeds, 


will be regarded as preferable to any other. The light 
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wooden superstructure, plated with iron, which prevails on 
most of the roads of our country, will then become ag valua- 
ble as the more solid and costly iron rail-way, the greater 
expenditure in repairs on the former being found so far to 
arise not from the natural decay of the timber used in it, but 
from its crushing under the engines at present employed. 

In presenting the above views, we conceive ourselves sub- 
serving much higher ends, than contributing to guide the 
public mind in a mere matter of investment; though such an 
object, in a country like ours, wanting capital, and forced to 
obtain it to a great extent from abroad, is far from being one 
of slight importance. Looking upon the rail-road system, in 
the language of the Irish commissioners, as “ an instrument 
of unequalled power in advancing the prosperity of a coun- 
try,” and believing that in this country it can only progress 
so far as the works which may be constructed are found to 
be profitable, we have felt that it was to be promoted, not 
by dwelling on its benefits, but by doing what we could to 
remove the obstacles presented by injudicious legislation — 
by pointing out the lines and descriptions of rail-roads likely 
to be most profitable—and by the suggestion of improve- 
ments which may in our opinion be looked to, to diminish 
greatly the expenses, and increase of course, to the same ex- 
tent, the nett receipts of all rail-roads which have been or 
may be constructed. 

With these cursory remarks, we dismiss for the present 
the subject of Internal Improvements. We have given hints 
and suggestions, rather than a complete and positive deve- 
lopment. Our limits forbid the attempt at a full treatment 
of the subject. Yet we hope it may not be useless to have 
made these remarks. Above all things, we hope that the 
calm good sense of the public may be left free to act upon 
this great subject. The prosperity of the country is bound 
up with it; all parties have an interest in it: and deeply 
is it to be deprecated, that in any portion of the country it 
should be made a test-question of party politics. 
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Art. Il].—1. Lessing’s Sammiliche Werke. Berlin: 1824. 
2. Lessing’s Geist aus seinem Schriften. Leipsic: 1804. 


3. Gottholb Ephraim Lessing’s Leben, nebst seinem noch ibrigen 
litterarischen Nachlasse. Berlin: 1793. 


Amipst the many points of real or fancied degeneracy 
which distinguish the present age, there is one of uncontested 
superiority. ” We allude to the « existing laws of criticism; or 
perhaps they should rather be called modes, since, in this 
country at least, they have assumed no distinct systematic 
form. The present modes of judgment are then, in our esti- 
mation, peculiarly just and impartial, and a writer has more 
reason to hope for a fair and honorable judgment now, than 
he could have had in many preceding ages. It is true that 
this improvement is incipient rather than. completed, and in 
Germany only can there be said to be a science of criticism. 
Nevertheless, the change has begun. Principles of wide 
tolerance and wide liking are beginning to prevail. It is ad- 
mitted that there are many distinct species of excellence, and 
that a writer or artist may be praise-worthy, whose stamp of 
greatness does not precisely coincide with ours, nor with that 
of our favorite author, nor with that of any one school or 
sect. It is seen that in the estimation of a man, his circum- 
stances, and the age in which he lived, are to be taken into 
account; we are to inquire whether he worked with the tide 
or against it; whether other men helped or hindered him in 
his struggles. In short, the truth of Schlegel’s remark is be- 
ginning to be recognised in other countries as well as his 
own ; that a man is to be judged not by what he accom- 
plishes merely, but by what he welled to accomplish. 

Yet in all ages it has been the successful striver alone, 
who has won the laurel and the crown. The multitude who 
pioneered his path, and made straight for him a highway, 
with sweat and toil, perished unregarded. 


“Compute the chances, 
And deem there’s ne’er a one in dangerous times 
Who wins the race of glory, but than him 
A thousand men more gloriously endowed 
Have fallen upon the course.” 
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Thus is the triumph of one man caused by the unrequited 
toils and unheeded sacrifice of a thousand others. His fame 
is purchased by their oblivion. His monument of glory is 
reared upon their unepitaphed tombs. Even as the giant oak 
of to-day tells not of the forests whose decay has fattened 
the soil whence he springs, so does the intellectual giant grow 
up from the earth nourished and enriched by generations 
without a name. In the spiritual as in the natural world, 
life is born of death. 

Such has been man’s injustice to man. For though the 
facts we have been considering, are in part the result of inevi- 
table destiny, and wrought out by the ‘adamantine laws” of 
fate, yet are they also in part originated by that disposition 
in man which leads him to “give to him that hath;” to add 
a new wreath to the laurelled brow, 

' 
“ New off’rings to bear to the crowded shrine, 
A drop to the brimming cup.” 


This injustice we are beginning to rectify; to learn that 
success is no measure of the worth of the effort, and that not, 
What did he do? alone, but, What did he aim at? should 
be the question. 

In no case is it more necessary to observe this caution than 
in regard to Lessing. Place him in another age, amidst 
other influences, and he is shorn of half his glory. He ac- 
complished much, but he would have done far more, had cir- 
cumstances conspired with his energetic and noble will. 
Placed on a point where the mouldering elements of an extinct 
literature were beginning to be stirred by the breath of a new 
life, amid the birth-throes of a fresh epoch, his life was a 
perpetual struggle. Rather was he himself the breather of 
this new breath, the parent of this young life—at once the 
cause and the effect, the indication and the fact, of a com- 
mencing change. It would be impossible to represent in too 
strong colors the miserable state of German literature, or, as 
Schlegel calls it, of “no literature,” then existing in Ger- 
many. It cannot so properly be styled one of decadence 
and dissolution, as one of long-past death, and crumbling, 
mouldering decay. The period of stagnation which had su- 
pervened in most of the nations of Europe, upon the demise 
of the old romantic literature, was aggravated in Germany 
by causes peculiar to that country. The language, culti- 
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vated as the organ of poetry, had never been developed in its 
capabilities for the transmission of thought, and needed much 
moulding and fashioning to bring out its hidden adaptations. 
The German scholars had almost universally written in La- 
tin, and knew nothing of the powers of their own language. 
Having no literature of her own, Germany was prepared to 
receive the new mushroom growth which had sprung up in 
France, and she was speedily inundated with a French de- 
luge. The most servile and pitiful imitation took place of 
the former nullity. At this juncture Lessing appeared, and 
to him was assigned the double task of clearing away the 
rubbish of the old edifice, and constructing a new one. That 
he was in some respects better qualified for the former than 
the latter cannot be denied. His acute and penetrating 
glance easily discerned the meagreness and emptiness con- 
cealed under the frippery of the literature of imitation then 
existing. He wanted neither skill, nor fearlessness, nor a 
resolute will, to attempt the work of demolition. 

But he may be thought to have had too little constructive- 
ness, too little of a love of system, for a builder. The objec- 
tion, however, is rather apparent than real. At such a junc- 
ture, men are needed more to collect materials, than to ar- 
range and systematize. And for collecting, no man was bet- 
ter qualified than Lessing. His ever fresh and stirring love 
of knowledge, his glowing enthusiasm, his all-embracing 
tastes, his genial warmth of mind, —-all fitted him admirably 
to be a gatherer of materials. Of this fact we need no other 
testimony than the abundant contributions furnished by him 
to so many departments of art and science; stores from 
which subsequent writers have largely drawn. Jn fact, Les- 
sing’s was exactly the kind of mind needed at that epoch— 
an impulse-giving mind, if we may so term it—one, the im- 
mediate results of whose activity are less valuable than those 
influences which ray out from it upon generations yet to fol- 
low. What Lessing accomplished in this way, it is impos- 
sible to estimate. His writings not only effected a complete 
change in the popular tastes, and presented an almost fault- 
less model of style, but communicated an impulse to many 
thousand young minds, whose influence in the various de- 
partments of esthetics, criticism, and philosophy, will be felt 
so long as German literature shall exist. 

That Lessing knew all that he was accomplishing —that 
he effected it all consciously and voluntarily —is by no means 
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robable. . There is a human as well as an animal instinct. 
Rather let us call it the effect of a supernatural influence, 
guiding each individual to that course of thinking and acting 
which is needful for the great whole. No man accomplishes 
knowingly and reflectingly all that he does, or perceives the 
full scope and bearing of it. If a Bacon perceives the false 
tendency of certain previous speculations, the erroneousness 
of certain previous methods, and thus, to a certain extent, 
consciously and voluntarily opposes himself thereto, yet he 
does much more unconsciously and involuntarily, being led 
bya higher Power. He sees a little way, and knows partly 
what he is doing; but he sees not as that Intelligence which 
fashioned him with the minutest care, and precisely adapted 
him to the wants of his age and country. To comprehend 
perfectly the workings and results of any one man, requires 
an eye that can take in alltime. For no act, no life, is what 
it is, 2v itself; it is what it is in relation to Noah, to Moses, to 
Plato, to Des Cartes. And who but He that can survey the 
whole building at once, from the foundation to the summit, can 
discover that just such a stone and ne other is wanted in this 
place, and just such a one in that? 

And thus may every man cast in his mite of labor to raise 
the great world-building, assured that if his aim be honest 
and true, his service is accepted; and, though he may not 
see how, every stone and handful of earth that he carries 
shall be made to fit in its place and contribute to sustain the 
whole. 

Nor is this divine instinct, this supernatural guidance, want- 
ing, in those cases where there is much error mingled with 
the truth a man’s life utters tous. For partial error is the 
condition of truth. Man can go forward only obliquely, that 
is, by going also to one side; and thus, if we may be allowed 
a nautical phrase, he beats towards the haven of certainty. 

Lessing, then, as we have said, may not, nay could not, 
have fully understood the part assigned him in the world’s 
task. Yet it was accomplished, and was no unimportant 
one. We have chosen to indicate thus generally, at the com- 
mencement of our undertaking, the place he filled, in order 
to convince those of our readers who may chance to know 
little of him, of his claims to be studied and appreciated. 
And if the estimation in which he was held by his country- 
men will add to the force of this conviction, testimony also is 
furnished in abundance. His reputation was, at one time, 
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so high, that the proofs of it, as Horn tells us, became fairly 
ridiculous. ‘Mr. A could not wish Mr. B good morning, 
and add, its a fine day, without subjoining, as ‘ Lessing says,’ 
and there was no conceivable platitude which was not 
sheltered under the authority of his name.” Furthermore, 
Lessing once riding through a beautiful region in company 
with a friend, said, in reply to that friend’s admiring observa- 
tions on the scenery, “Yes; if nature would only for once 
in the way bloom red, it would be something new, and I 
could take pleasure init.” ‘No doubt,” adds Horn, “if most of 
the German writers of that day had heard the expression, 
they would have pitied nature that she did not bloom red !” 

Before proceeding to an examination of Lessing’s works, 
it may be well to give a brief sketch of his life. For this we 
shall be principally indebted to his “ Leben, nebst seinem noch 
iibrigen litterarischen Nachlasse,” by his brother. The chief 
defect of this book. as a biography, lies in the very point 
where we might have expected peculiar excellence. A bro- 
ther has so many opportunities of knowing, denied to a stran- 
ger, that minuteness, distinctness, picturesqueness, may be 
expected from him. This is just what we do not find. The 
subject of the memoir is shown us afar off. Even in the ac- 
count of his childhood, where we might confidently have 
reckoned upon some traditional historiettes, some childish 
sayings or doings preserved in maternal memory, and hand- 
ed down to the other children with fond pride when Gott- 
holb had become great;—even of these there is no trace. 
One little anecdote only has escaped to show us what was 
Lessing the child. When he was five years old he was to 
be painted, and the artist wished to represent him holding in 
his hand a caged bird. “No,” said the child, stoutly, ‘paint 
me with a great, great heap of books, or not at all.” 

“Oh, if biographers would but understand,” says Carlyle, 
“that we would like to know what colored stockings a man 
wore, and what he had for dinner!”” This is what our biogra- 
pher, in the present case, was the farthest from divining. In 
other respects he has done well. He is veracious, sincere, 
and not without acuteness. Wanting better, we must be 
fain to content ourselves with such information as he has im- 
parted. 

Gottholb Ephraim Lessing was born at Kamenz, Lusatia, 
in January, 1729. His father was a Lutheran clergyman, 
fond of learning, kind-hearted, but somewhat rigid in his no- 
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tions. The son received a strict religious education. The 
parents were not wealthy; probably, indeed, far otherwise ; 
and the children, of whom Gottholb was the eldest, were 
early inured to self-denial. Nevertheless, the father was 
himself too fond of learning not to resolve that his children 
should have every advantage for obtaining it which his self- 
denial could furnish them. The mother, who hoped that 
Gottholb, at least, would be a clergyman, was quite ready 
to share in his sacrifices. Gottholb, meanwhile, showed 
every disposition to profit by these instructions. He very 
early manifested a strong inclination for books, and a decided 
aptitude for every kind of knowledge. He was instructed 
by his father and by a private tutor till he had reached the age 
of twelve, when he was sent to the school at Meissen. Here, 
where “they talked more of Greece and Latium than of 
Saxony,” Lessing became thoroughly familiar with the clas- 
sics, and also devoted much time to philosophy and mathe- 
matics. These were days of genial study. ‘Theophrastus, 
Plautus, and Terence,” said he, at a later period, ‘* were my 
world; which, in the narrow confines of a cloister-like school, 
I studied with the greatest convenience. How gladly should 
I welcome back those years !—the only ones in which I have 
lived happily.” Facility of acquisition characterized him in 
all branches; he manifested no peculiar or exclusive inclina- 
tions. “ He is,”’ said the Rector Grabner, in a letter to his 
father, **a horse who must have double fodder. ‘The les- 
sons which others find too difficult are child’s play to him. 
We cannot teach him much more.” 

Agreeably to this intimation, and at the boy’s own request, 
he was permitted to leave the school at the end of five years, 
a year before the expiration of the ordinary course of study. 
A few weeks sufficed for a visit home, and he set off again 
for the university at Leipsic. Here was a change for the 
youth ! From the strictly religious, perhaps severe restraints 
of home, and the almost monastic seclusions of the school 
at Meissen, to the bustle and dissipation of a city. It was, 
however, a change which suited well Lessing’s active and 
social disposition. For, great as was his inclination for study, 
his mind was not of a cast to render solitary study either 
“saga or profitable for him. He required the reaction of 
iving minds. Discussion, even disputation, was his favorite 
method of investigating a subject. He speedily formed an 
acquaintance with some young men of kindred tastes and 
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pursuits, and a large part of his time was spent in animated 
conversations on all sorts of literary and scientific subjects. 
Among them was Weisse, afterwards known as a poet, and 
in conjunction with whom, Lessing, while at Leipsic, trans- 
lated the Hannibal of Marivaux; Christopher Neglius, who 
had the reputation of being a freethinker and libertine, but 
who became Lessing’s most confidential friend; and Nau- 
mann, at that time the presiding deity of a certain circle, “a 
droll fellow,” full of oddities, but whom Lessing liked the 
better on that account, “for he always preferred persons 
marked by some sort of peculiarity, even if it were a weak- 
ness, to those who creep along the beaten path in science, 
and in morals adhere to a certain slavish punctiliousness. 
This, well looked into, is mostly hypocrisy or stupidity.” 

Meanwhile, Lessing’s pursuits were as multifarious as his 
inclinations ; and these were almost universal. None of them 
were strongly predominant, and he seems to have lacked that 
constitutional steadiness of purpose which might have fixed 
his aim. Guided by impulse merely, he gave himself now 
to one study, and then toa new one, with entire and enthusi- 
astic absorption. ‘The regular courses of lectures at the uni- 
versity he attended long enough to convince himself that all 
the professors except Ernesti were “ shallow,” and could do 
nothing for him; and then deserted them to study after his 
own fashion. His room-mate, a diligent, methodical plodder, 
inveighed vehemently against this method of procedure, and 
roundly asserted that no good would come of any other me- 
thod of study than his own. With the most profound reve- 
rence for this worthy’s opinion, we shall yet take the liberty 
to dissent from it, and to express our concurrence with that of 
the good “brother” Lessing, whose exculpatory remarks 
herewith follow. After observing that there are certain per- 
sons who cannot walk by others’ light, but must be left to find 
out a path for themselves, he goes on, “ to attempt to give to 
their studies another, and as one might think, a better direc- 
tion, is as good as to turn them off entirely from the path; 
and even when they endeavor from self-convictions to order 
themselves after strange counsel, they feel it to be for them 
an unfitting yoke. But let them fall upon something of their 
own free will, and they live and work (weben, weave) wholly 
therein, nor abandon it till the matter is exhausted.” 

We may, therefore, look on with tolerable complacency, 
while we see Lessing neglecting the so-called Brot-Wissen- 
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schaften, bread-sciences, and devoting himself to philosophy, 
zesthetics, and the drama. To this latter department he was 
attracted soon after his arrival in Leipzic, and then entered 
a field which he afterwards cultivated with so much success. 
The first piece which he presented in his own name was Der 
junge Gelehrte ; and it was accepted without hesitation by the 
stage-directress, Madame Neuberin. But the delight of the 
young author, at seeing his play announced for representa- 
tion, was interrupted by a thunder clap in the shape of a pa- 
ternal letter, full of remonstrances and rebukes. His suspi- 
cious acquaintances, his intimacy with the corps dramatique, 
a set of gentry not at all in favor with Lessing’s parents, and 
his own theatrical attempts, had been reported by some 
officious person to his father. The letter, besides exhorta- 
tions and reproofs, contained some threats, which awakened 
the indignation of Gottholb. Soothed, however, by the rea- 
sonings of Weisse, he concluded to await the representation 
of his piece, whose full success restored him to gocd humor. 
This incident, nevertheless, was but the first in a series of 
similar ones, which gave Lessing much trouble. He was 
soon recalled home by a peremptory mandate, accompanied 
with the intelligence that his mother was sick and wished to 
see him before she died. The remainder of the adventure 
shall be given in the words of the biographer : 


“ Lessing, without hesitation, sets off, when, lo! a violent frost 
begins. The tenderness of the mother awakes; however much she 
has urged his return, she wishes that for this once he may not obey, 
for now occurs to her good, soft heart, his docility, and the disre- 
gard of self with which he will undertake the journey. She loads 
herself with the bitterest reproaches, and feels that it would be bet- 
ter he should still go on with his freethinkers and play actors, than 
to freeze to death on the road. She cannot await the time in which 
he is to arrive; a thousand times a day she cries out sorrowfully, 
and seeking to console herself, ‘He will not come! Disobedience 
is soon learned in bad society.’ But he comes; enters the roum, 
half frozen. There is rejoicing to see again the son, twice given up 
for lost, and the only care is to save him from the prejudicial effects 
of the cold. With a heart still troubled, the mother cannot refrain 
from the question, ‘ Why didst thou come in the cold” ‘ Dearest 
mother, you desired it,’ answers he, quite harmless, and claps his 
hands and fect. ‘I had a suspicion that you were not sick, and am 
heartily glad of it.’ In short, instead of the reproofs which had 
been intended for him, there follows a cordial conversation, in which 
there was no other disagreement than that arising from the differ- 
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ent points of view from which both parties regarded the theatre. 
The father looked at the real state of the existing stage—the son 
at the possibility of a better,” etc. 


So much for the history of a maternal stratagem—the sin- 
gle domestic picture in the book. Lessing continued at home 
some months, during which his father became better satisfied 
with him, as he found from conversation the extent and va- 
riety of his acquirements. Still retaining his aversion to 
theology, as a profession, he promised, however, to devote 
himself to an academical life, and his father anticipated for 
him a professorship at Géttingen. During these months, he 
wrote some anacreontics, which his pious sister burned ; and 
explored his father’s library, which was mostly theological. 
At the expiration of three months, he returned to Leipsic, and 
resumed his former habits; but suddenly, and without a 
prizing even his friend Weisse of his intention, started off for 
Berlin. He was detained on the road some weeks by illness, 
but finally recovered, and reached Berlin, whence we find him 
writing an exculpatory letter to his parents, answered by one 
of severe reproot from his father. He justifies his fondness 
for comedies, hopes to contribute to the improvement of the 
theatre, and assigns a desire of lessening his expenses, as his 
motive for quitting Leipsic. A series of years presents only 
a series of the same altercations, in which Lessing, the son, 
always manifests a spirit of deference and filial respect, with- 
out abandoning the course he conceives best suited to him. 

Indeed, he seems to have been born to an inheritance of 

olemics. All that he obtained he fought for. First, with 
Fis father, as we have seen, for liberty to pursue his own 
tastes and inclinations— liberty not to be a preacher—liber- 
ty to buy such books as he liked. Secondly, with the critics 
and the public ; from whom his attack upon the existing lite- 
rature subjected him to incessant persecution. He was re- 
garded, at the commencement of his labors, as the most 
daring of innovators, the most rash and ill-judging of critics. 
Afterwards, when he had in some measure succeeded in re- 
forming the national taste, and created for himself a tribunal 
capable of appreciating his labors in art and literature, his 
career of theological disputation began. These things are 
partly attributable to his position ; for, standing as he did be- 
tween the old and the new, ‘on the confines of light and 
darkness, like day on the misty mountain tops,” it was his 
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*‘vocation” to combat; and partly to his temperament, 
which led him rather to court attacks than to shun them. 
Yet had he more than enough of warfare before he died, and 
looked back to the school at Meissen, as the “ only happy 
period of his life.” 

But we must pass on more rapidly. The succeeding 
years present us with a constant succession of the most vari- 
ous literary employments, pursued with untiring zeal and as- 
siduity, accompanied by frequent changes of residence and 
journeyings, which he found necessary for his health. No- 
thing could exceed the fertility and activity of his mind. 
Every day gave birth to some new project. Many of these, 
it is true, remained unfinished, but not on this account with- 
out fruit to himself. The investigations to which he was led, 
and the state of healthy and genial activity in which his 
mind was kept, were most beneficial. He became acquaint- 
ed with many distinguished men, among whom were Men- 
delssohn, Nicolai, and Ramler, whose friendship, particularly 
that of Mendelssohn, exerted a powerful influence upon his 
whole subsequent life. Ramler, we are told, ‘ thought much 
for himsel’, but talked little with others, being well aware 
that however many good things he might hear, they would 
disturb his point of sight;—and being determined to be 
either a Ramler or nothing.” Some of Lessing’s literary la- 
bors were undertaken in conjunction with these individuals, 
and others alone. He wrote ** Miss Sara Samson,” ‘ Phi- 
lotas,” sketched the plan of “ Emilia Galotti,” composed 
most of his fables and epigrams, together with essays on 
these different species of writing ; and, in short, surrendered 
himself to his productive impulse without restraint. 

These employments were in a measure suspended, on his 
accepting the office of secretary to General Tanengein, and 
removing to Breslau. His time was broken in upon by a 
multitude of distractions incident to the employment, and 
consumed in various social engagements. He yielded very 
freely to his inclination for play, and gratified his biblioma- 
nia by purchasing large collections of books. His literary 
labors, meanwhile, were not entirely relinquished. After a 
time we find him composing a military comedy, ‘ Minna von 
Barnhelm,” the first work of the kind in Germany, and one 
which excited great interest. He also collected the results 
of his critical and antiquarian studies in a work entitled 
Laocoon, of which we shall have much to say, and which 
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made a great stir among the would be connoisseurs in that 
department. Winkelmann’s History of Art had been pub- 
lished not long before, and had set every body on tiptoe 
about the antique. ‘ 'To such a pitch was the mania carried, 
that even in the lowest schools, designed to educate good 
bakers, tailors, shoemakers, and the like needful tradesmen, 
it was attempted to introduce Lippert’s Daktyliothek. The 
gentlemen of the trade, who believed themselves alone to be 
competent judges, because they alone were paid for it, took 
it very unkindly that Lessing by this book gave to under- 
stand Anch’io son pittore. 

In 1765, Lessing removed to Hamburgh, and undertook 
the supervision of the theatre there, at the request of its pro- 
prietor ; but not finding the employment congenial, remained 
there but two years; in which time he published his Ham- 
burgische Dramaturgie, in weekly sheets. His theological 
disputes now began in good earnest. Klotz attacked his 
religious system, and Lessing replied bitterly. The quarrel 
was serious, and of long continuance. We next find him re- 
solving upon a journey to Italy, but he gave up the plan on 
being offered the situation of librarian at Wolfenbiittel, a situ- 
ation which he at first found entirely congenial. He began 
an exploration of the books, in the course of which he was 
fortunate enough to discover a hitherto unknown treasure, a 
work of Berengarius, in which he refutes the transubstantia- 
tor, Lanfrancus. He set about publishing it directly, and 
wrote to the lady whom he afterwards married, “ You can- 
not imagine in what a sweet odor of orthodoxy I have arri- 
ved thereby among our Lutheran theologians. Prepare your- 
self for nothing less than to hear me cried up as the pillar of 
our church.” 

Mendelssohn came to visit him, and was directly introdu- 
ced into the library, with the intent that he should be shown 
all its wonders. But his first remark was little adapted to 
please a bookworm. ‘ Oh,” said he, after a pause of aston- 
ishment, “ what a mass of books, and how little is known !” 

In 1771, Lessing published the first part of his Vermischte 
Schriften. From this period his history presents little that is 
agreeable. The sedentary life which he led affected his 
health and spirits ; and though he had at first declared the 
situation to be precisely suited to him, he now affirmed that 
to be always buried among books was little better than to be 
buried in the proper sense of the word. He had probably 
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begun to feel the effects of the malady which occasioned his 
death : 


“You have,” he writes to his future wife, “only cares to which 
you can anticipate a termination in one way or another. But to 
me, now, life is often so loathsome —so loathsome! I dream out 
my days rather than live them. A perpetual labor which wearies 
without amusing me; an abode which, from the total want of society, 
(for that which I have I would rather be without,) is intolerable ; 
these are things which exert so prejudicial an influence on my soul, 
and thence on my body, that I de not know whether I am sick or 
well. Those who see me compliment me on my healthy appear- 
ance, while I feel like returning the compliment by a box on the 


” 


ear. 


Here are evident traces of bodily and mental disease. 
Meanwhile, he prosecuted his official duties and other studies 
with ardor ; re-arranged the whole library, engaged in histori- 
cal researches, and was at length enabled to gratify his long- 
cherished desire of visiting Italy. He went there in com- 
pany with Prince Leopold, but the visit was much too short 
to satisfy him. On his return he was plunged anew in alter- 
cations and difficulties, which were almost perpetual at this 
aay of his life, but which we pass over. ‘‘Nathan the 

ise,” his last, and as many regard it, his best work, was 
published about this time. He lost his wife after a short 
union—he had married soon after his return from Italy — 
and his ill health affected his spirits more and more. He 
lost all vigor and cheerfulness, became indifferent to every 
thing, and was subject to a constant drowsiness,* even in 
society. He died, February 15, 1781, of an attack of asthma. 
His death was universally and deeply bewailed, even by 
those who had joined in the attack against him. Yet it was 
then too late to make reparation for the many hours of bitter- 
ness they had caused him. 

Of Lessing’s personal appearance, he himself speaks in 
disparaging terms. Others thought differently. Coleridge, 
in his Biographia, describing a visit to Klopstock, says, ‘I 
saw there, likewise, a very fine portrait of Lessing, whose 
works are at present the chief object of my admiration. His 


* Menzel relates, as a proof of Lessing’s hostility to the Greco-mania, that 
when he paid a visit to Voss, he fell asleep during the conversation. If the inci- 


dent occurred in the latter part of his life, it proved nothing; being quite usual 
with him in any society. 
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eyes were uncommonly like mine; if any thing, rather larger 
and more prominent. But the lower part of his face and his 
nose—oh, what an exquisite expression of elegance and 
sensibility! —There appeared no depth, weight, or compre- 
hensiveness in the forehead. The whole face seemed to say, 
that Lessing was a man of quick and voluptuous feelings ; of 
an active, but light fancy; acute, yet acute not in the obser- 
vation of actual life, but in the arrangement and management 
of the ideal world ; that is, in taste and metaphysics.” 

In considering what Lessing was, and what he did as a 
writer, we are at once struck with the difficulty of character- 
izing his labors by any one definite term, or assigning him a 
place in any particular class in the world of letters. His 
capacities were so. various, the departments of knowledge 
which he cultivated so numerous, and he has so many 
distinct titles to our admiration, that we seem to be studying 
several men instead of one. Schlegel remarks, that all which 
Lessing performed and willed, may be most conveniently 
embraced under the designation of Kritik ; a term sufficiently 
comprehensive to include even his manifold and wide-spread 
activities, if we restore it to its pristine, wide signification. 
But even in the widest sense which the Germans can possibly 
attach to this word, and in whith it might be made to em- 
brace Lessing’s antiquarian, historical, philological, philoso- 
phical, zesthetical, and polemical labors, we see not how his 
poetical and dramatic compositions can be comprehended 
under such a title. 

It is true that he himself disclaimed the appellation of poet. 
With his characteristic frankness he says in his Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie: 


“T am neither a player nor a poet. People have often done me 
the honor to give me the latter title, but only because they do not 
know me. They should not draw such liberal conclusions from a 
few dramatic attempts which I have made. Not every one who 
takes a pencil in hand, and scatters colors, is a painter. The oldest 
of those attempts were made at that age when we so willingly mis- 
take desire and facility for genius. What is tolerable in later 
efforts I owe singly and alone to Kritik. I feel not in myself the 
living source which, through its own strength, forces a passage ; 
through its own strength upshoots streams, rich, and fresh, and pure; 
all with me is forced out by pressure. How poor, how cold, how 
short-sighted I should have been, if I had not in some measure 
learned to borrow the treasures of others, to warm myself by their 
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fire, and to strengthen my eyes by the glasses of art! For this 
reason, I am always mortified and vexed when I read or hear any 
thing said to the disadvantage of Kritik. They say it smothers 
genius; whereas, I flatter myself to have received from it something 
which comes pretty near to genius. I am a lame man, who cannot 
listen with much satisfaction to a philippic against crutches.” 


Even if this representation were true, it would still leave 
to Lessing the not contemptible merit of having been the 
first, in an age of universally corrupted taste, to discover the 
only true models of excellence; of having, by a profound 
analysis, ascertained the secret of this excellence, and by a 

ower little inferior to native genius, reproduced it; not in 
imitations, but in new and genuine productions. But we 
cannot admit that he was so destitute of genius, that is, of 
creative power, as he asserts. That which is “forced out 
by pressure” does not come with such an exuberant flow as 
we find in his writings. Nor would his countrymen, we 
imagine, assent to such a proposition. It is true that one 
German writer says of him, “The pure element of art, per- 
fectly unmixed with all didactic and philosophical ends, was 
unattainable to him. . . . His figures, spite of all their merits, 
remain somewhat frigid and inanimate: they are the offspring 
of study, of calculation, not, (and that is the essential point,) 
not of imagination.” But we might adduce many opinions 
of an opposite character. Menzel’s shall suffice. After re- 
marking that on Lessing was bestowed the critical as well as 
the poetical faculty, that Minna von Barnhelm was the first 
German comedy, and Emilia Galotti the first tragedy, and 
that either would rank him with the great poets of all ages ; 
he alludes to the “ principle of honor” which formed so pro- 
minent a part of Lessing’s character, and which appears in 
all his personages. ‘Such was Lessing himself, and such 
we find him again in Major von Tellheim, Odoardo Galotti, 
Nathan. Never were humanity and wisdom so intimately 
conjoined with the romantic spirit of manly honor as here ; 
and no modern poet, I say xo one, has known how to depict 
these manly graces like Lessing.—And what charming 
daughters have these strict fathers! What magic charm 
dwells in Minna, Emilia, Recha! Who besides Lessing has 
touched the female character with such graceful softness, 
such noble simplicity, such charming vivacity, and such holy 
purity. We are amazed at the lovely creatures, and are 
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ready to talk with these so natural beings as if they stood 
before us.’’* 

But it is time to permit the reader to judge for himself of the 
fairness of these respective criticisms, by introducing him, so 
far as we are able, to some of Lessing’s dramas. And we 
shall confine ourselves to admitted chefs-d’ oeuvre. 

Minna von Barnhelm is a military comedy, the scene of 
which is laid in Prussia, at the close of the seven years’ war. 
Major von Tellheim, a Prussian officer, brave and honorable 
to the highest degree, and whose only fault is an excessive 
and over-proud delicacy, finds himself, at the close of the war, 
wounded, friendless, and unjustly deprived of his commission 
and his fortune, through misrepresentations made to the king. 
He immediately resolves not to involve his betrothed wite, 
Minna von Barnhelm, a Saxon lady of rank and fortune, in 
his distresses ; and lest her generosity should lead her to com- 
bat his determination, he does not even inform her of it, but 
ceases to write to her. She, meanwhile, surprised at this 
silence, and troubled by some rumors which have reached 
her respecting her lover, sets off in search of him, escorted 
by her uncle, the Count von Bruchsal. His carriage breaks 
down a few miles from their destined halting place, and Min- 
na and her attendants proceed to the city alone. By one of 
those singular ordinances of destiny, always provided in such 
cases, she proceeds to the same hotel in which Tellheim 
lodged, and from his apartments in which, the landlord, ob- 
sequious to wealth, determines to eject him in favor of the 
new comers. The play opens with several fine scenes illus- 
trating the characters of some of the inferior dramatis per- 
soné ;—one between the sleek, sly, insinuating, greedy land- 
lord, and Tellheim’s servant, Just, as surly and as faithful 
as a mastiff; one between Just and his master, in which 
the latter tries in vain to induce Just to leave his service; 
and one between Tellheim and the widow of an old comrade 
of his, who comes to pay a debt of which her. husband had 
reminded her before his death. ‘Tellheim has not at this 
moment a single cent, but he will not take from a desolate 
widow; he protests that he knows of no such debt, and that 


* Menzel’s well-known and excessive dislike of Goethe, makes him the warmer 
in his praises of Lessing, whom he regards as Goethe’s opposite. He is continu- 
ally bringing the two men into contrast to the advantage of the former. “ As 
Goethe was effeminate in a manly age, so Lessing was manly in an effeminate 
one.” 
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it must be a mistake. Then when she has gone with grate- 
ful tears and blessings, he takes from his pocket-book the 
note for the debt, and destroys it, saying, ‘‘ Who will assure 
me that my own wants might not at some future time induce 
me to make use of it??? Meanwhile, the landlord must be 
paid; what shall be done? ‘Tellheim gives his servant a 
valuable ring which he had received from Minna, and orders 
him to pawn it. Just takes it to the landlord, little antici- 
pating the consequences. At this juncture, Paul Werner, the 
major’s old sergeant, appears, and the following scene occurs 
between him and Just: 


* Just. Ha! Werner! good morning, Werner! welcome to the 
city ! 

Werner. The cursed place! I can’t get accustomed to it. But 
be merry, child, merry; I bring more gold. Where is the major 4 

Just. You must have met him, he just went out. 

Werner. I came by the back-door. How is he now? I should 
have been here some weeks ago, but— 

Just. Well, what hindered you? 

Werner. Just, — have you ever heard of Prince Heraclius ? 

Just. Heraclius? I don’t know. 

Werner. What! don’t you know the great hero of the east ? 

Just. 1 know the wise men from the east, very well, who, at New 
Year’s time, run about with the star. 

Werner. Fellow! | believe you read the newspapers as little as 
you do the Bible.— You do not know Prince Heraclius, the brave 
man who has carried off Persia, and in a day or two will blow up 
the Ottoman porte? God be praised that there is yet war in some 
part of the world! I have hoped long enough that it would begin 
again here. But there they sit and patch up their skin. No, I was 
a soldier, and I must be one again! In short, (looking around to see 
if any one hears,) as a secret, Just, lam going off to Persia, to un- 
dertake a couple of campaigns against the Turks, under his Royal 
Highness, Prince Heraclius. 

Just. You! 

Werner. I, just as you see me! Our forefathers fought bravely 
against the Turks, and so should we do, if we were honorable fel- 
lows and good Christians. I understand very well that a campaign 
against the Turks won’t be half so merry as one against the French; 
but for that reason it will be the more meritorious in this life and 
the next. The Turks all have sabres set with diamonds— 

Just. 1 wouldn’t go one mile to have my head cut off with such 
aone. You will not be sucha fool as to leave your Schulzengericht ? 

Werner. O, that I shall carry with me. Don’t you know? The 
property is sold — 
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Just. Sold! 

Werner. Hush!—here are a hundred ducats which I got yester- 
day from the sale, and which | have brought for the major— 

Just. And what is he to do with them ? 

Werner. What to do? Why spend them, play with them, drink 
with them, what he will. The man must have money, and it is 
bad enough that they won’t let him have his own. But I know 
well what I would do if I were in his place. I would say, Go to all 
the devils! and then set off with Paul Werner for Persia. The 
prince Heraclius must have heard of Major Tellhein, if he has not 
of Paul Werner, his former sergeant. Our affair by the Katzen- 
hausern— 

Just. Shall I give you an account of it ? 

Werner. You! I see very well how it is. I will not cast my 
pearls before swine. Here, take the hundred ducats; give them to 
the major. I must off to the market, for I have sent two measures 
of rye there ; what I get for them he can have besides. 

Just. You mean well, Werner, but we cannot take your money. 
Keep your ducats, and your hundred pistoles you can have again as 
soon as you please. 

Werner. How? Has the major money, then ? 

Just. No. 

Werner. And what do you live on? 

Just. On credit; and when they will not trust us any longer, and 
turn us out of the house, we pawn what we have left, and go far- 
ther. Now listen, Paul, we must play some trick on the landlord 
here. 

Werner. What, has he been troubling our major? I am your man. 

Just. What if we should watch for him at night, when he comes 
from the smoking-room, and give him a sound drubbing ! 

Werner. At night !—watch for him !— two against one !—that 
will not do. 

Just. Or if we should burn his house over his head ? 

Werner. Burn? Fellow, one may see that you have been a bag- 
gage-boy, and not a soldier;—fie! . .. But what is the case ? 

Just. Come along; you shall hear wonders.” 


The next scene is in the chamber of the Fraiilein von Barn- 
helm and her attendant Franziska. After some conversation 
the Fraiilein says: 


“ Franziska, my heart tells me that my journey will be happy, 
that I shall find him. 

Franz. Your heart, gracious lady, [gnddiges Fraiilein] 1— one 
should not trust his heart too much. The heart is terribly inclined 
to follow the mouth. Ifthe mouth had as great a fancy to speak ac- 
cording to the heart, it would long ago have been the fashion to 
wear a lock on it. 
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Fraid. Ha! ha! mouths with locks on them! The fashion 
would do very well for me. 

Franz. Better hide the finest teeth than have the heart pop out 
every minute. 

Fraitl. What! are you so incommunicative ? 

Franz. No, gnidiges Fraitlein ; I wish it were so. We seldom 
speak of the virtues we have, but often of those in which we are 
deficient. 

Frail. Do you know, Franziska, that you have made a very 
good remark ? 

Franz. Made! Does one make what comes to one in that way ? 

Frail. And do you know why I think it so good? Because it 
has so much relation to my Tellheim. 

Franz. What is there which with you does not relate to him? 

Frail. Friends and foes say that he is the bravest man in the 
world. But who ever heard him talk of bravery? He has the most 
upright heart; but uprightness and magnanimity are words that 
never pass his lips. 

Franz. Of what virtues does he speak, then ? 

Frail. Of none, for he is deficient in none. 

Franz. That is a likely story. 

Frail. Wait, yes, 1 remember, he often speaks of economy. In 
confidence, Franziska, I believe the man is a spendthrift. 

Franz. One besides, gnddiges Fraiilein ; I have often heard him 
speak of truth and constancy to you. What if the man were an in- 
constant ?”’ 


The conversation is interrupted, after a time, by the ap- 
pearance of the landlord, who, after sundry obeisances and 
excuses, thus makes known his errand : 


“ Landlord. Undoubtedly your grace is acquainted with the wise 
regulations of our police. 
Frail. Not in the least, landlord. 


Land. We landlords are forbidden to lodge any stranger, of 


whatever rank or sex, twenty-four hours, without handing in a writ- 
ten record of his name, residence, character, present business, 
probable length of stay, etc., to the proper authorities. 

Frail. Very well. 

Land. Your grace will have the goodness, therefore — (prepares 
to write.) 

Frail. Very willingly. I am called— 

Land. A moment’s patience. ( Writes.) ‘The 22d of August,’ 
etc. Now your name, guddiges Fraitlein ? 

Frail. Frailein von Barnhelm. 

Land. ( Writes.) ‘Von Barnhelm’—coming !—from where 4 

Frail. From my estates in Saxony. 
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Land. ( Writes.) ‘ Estates in Saxony’—Saxony ? Ah, ah! Saxo- 
ny, gnddiges Frailein! Saxony! 

Franz. Well, why not? It is no sin in this country to be from 
Saxony ! . 

Land. A sin? Heaven forbid !—that would be a new kind of 
sin.— So, from Saxony—ah, ah! Saxony! dear Saxony! ButifI 
am not mistaken, gnddiges Fraiileim, Saxony is not small, and has 
many — what shall I call them—districts, provinces. Our police is 
very exact, gnddiges Fraiilein. 

Frail. I understand ; from my estates in Thuringia, also. 

Land. From Thuringia? Yes, that is better, gnddiges Frailein ; 
that is more exact. ( Writes and reads.) ‘The Fraulein von Barn- 
helm, coming from her estates in Thuringia, with a Kammerfrau* 
and two servants’ — 

Franz. A Kammerfrau! Does that mean me ? 

Land. Yes, my pretty child. 

Franz. Then, Mr. Landlord, please to put, instead of Kammerfrau, 
Kammerjungfer —1 hear the police are very exact ; there might be a 
misunderstanding, which would cause trouble. For I am really yet 
a Jungfer, and am called Franziska; my sirname is Willig; Fran- 
ziska Willig. I, too,am from Thuringia. My father was a miller 
on one of my lady’s estates. It is called Kleinaamsdorf. My bro- 
ther has the mill now. I went to court very young, and was edu- 
cated with the gnuddiges Fraiilein. We are both of the same age— 
twenty-one next Candlemas. I have learned the same things as the 
gnadiges Fraitlein. It will be very pleasant to me that the police 
should know me thoroughly. 

Land. Very well, my pretty child, this I will attend to by-and-by. 
Now, gnddiges Fraitlein, your purposes here 1 

Frail. My purposes ? 

Land. Does your grace seek some favor of his majesty ? 

Frail. Oh, no! 

Land, Or from our court of justice? 

Frail. No, nor that. 

Land, Or— 

Frail. No,no. I am here merely about my own affairs. 

Land. Very well, gnddiges Fraitlein; but what are these affairs? 

Frail. They are— Franziska, I believe we shall be found out. 

Franz. Mr. Landlord, the police do not wish to know a young 
lady’s secrets ! 

Land. By all means, my pretty child: the police wish to know 
every thing, and especially secrets. 

Franz. There, now, gnddiges Fraitlein, what is.to be done? 
Well, listen, then, landlord; but let it remain a secret between us 
and the police! 


* Kammer-frau, femme de chambre, Faw is the designation of a married, 
Jungfer of an unmarried female. 
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Frail. What is the foolish child going to tell him ? 

Franz. We have come to carry away one of the king’s officers— 

Land. How! what! my child! my child! 

Franz. Or to let ourselves be carried away by him. It is all the 
same. 

Frail. Franziska, are you mad? Landlord, the saucy girl is 
making fun of you. 

Land. 1 should hope not. To be sure, with me she might just 
as much as she likes, but, with the police—” etc. 


They are finally extricated from the dilemma by the land- 
lord consenting to wait the arrival of the Count von Bruch- 
sal. The landlord then asking if the lady is a judge of 
jewels, exhibits the ring which von Tellheim had given his 
servant to pawn, and requests to know her opinion of its 
value. The young lady recognises it at once, redeems it, 
and retains it in her possession, learns how it was obtained, 
that her lover is probably in the house, and that it was he 
who was ejected from his apartment to accommodate her- 
self. In a transport of eagerness, she despatches to him a 
message, purporting that a lady wishes to speak with him. 
Meanwhile her joy can hardly be expressed in words: 


“ Frail. Now, Franziska, I have him again; do you see, I have 
him again. I hardly know where I am for joy. Be glad with me, 
dear I'ranziska—yet why should you? But you must, you shall be 
glad. Come, love; I will make you a present, so that you may be 
happy too. Say, Franziska, what shall I give you? What would 
you like of all that I have? Take what you will, only be happy. It 
is so sad to be happy alone !” 


Tellheim arrives; at the first glance of Minna, he flies to 
meéet her, exclaiming, “ Ah! my Minna!” but the next mo- 
ment coldly draws back. After some conversation, Minna 
exacts a promise that he will answer one question distinctly, 
with a yes or no. She then asks : 


“ Do you still love me ? 
Tellheim. Lady, this question— 
Frail. You have promised to answer yes or no. 
Tellheim. If my heart— 
Frail. Yes or no! 
Tellheim. Well, then, yes. 
Frail. Yes! 
Tellheim. Yes, yes! But— 
Frail. Patience! that is enough for me. Into what a tone have 
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we fallen—a disagreeable, melancholy, infectious tone. Let me go 
back to my old one. Now, my dear Mr. Unfortunate, you love me 
still, and have your Minna still, and are unhappy ? Hear now what 
a silly mistaken thing your Minna was—is. She did fancy, still 
fancies, herself to be your whole happiness. — Quick, let me hear 
your misfortunes. You shall see how much they amount to. Well! 

Tellheim. Lady, I am not accustomed to complain. 

Frail. Very well. I know nothing that displeases me more in a 
soldier, unless it be boasting, than complaining. But there is a 
certain cold negligent manner of speaking of one’s bravery and 
misfortunes — 

Tellheim. Which after all is still boasting and complaining. 

Frail. Oh, you disputer! then you should not have called your- 
self unhappy. Total silence or entire confidence. ‘A reason, a 
necessity which commands you to forget me.’ I am a great friend 
to reason. I have the profoundest reverence for necessity. But let 
us hear how reasonable is this reason ; how necessary is this neces- 
sity. 
Tellheim. Well, then, listen, mein Frailein. You call me Tell- 
heim; that is my name. But you think I am the same Tellheim 
whom you have known in your own country; blooming, full of 
hope and ambition, master of his whole body and of his whole soul, 
before whom the career of honor and fortune stood open, and who, 
if he were not worthy of your heart and hand, yet hoped every day 
to become more so. This Tellheim am I no longer. 1 am Tellheim, 
the dismissed officer, dishonored, a cripple, a beggar! To the for- 
mer, lady, you promised yourself; would you keep your word to 
the latter? 

Frail. All that sounds very tragical. Yet, sir, till I find again the 
first—since I am so in love with the Tellheims—this one must do 
for me. Your hand, my dear beggar. 

Tellheim. This is too much! Where am I? Leave me, Frailein ! 
your goodness tortures me.” 


And he is gone. Many similar scenes follow, until Minna, 
finding all attempts to conquer her lover’s obstinacy vain, 
has recourse to a stratagem. She causes it to be intimated 
to him by Franziska, that she has been disinherited by her 
uncle on account of her attachment to him, and is now left 
portionless. ‘The experiment answers to her wish. The 
lovers appear to have changed characters, and while she 
urges all Tellheim’s former arguments against himself, he 
will not allow them the least weight. In the midst of his 
expostulations, a royal letter arrives, acknowledging the in- 
justice which has been done him, restoring his property, and 
requesting him to resume his commission in the king’s ser- 
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vice. Tellheim isin transports ; Minna affects to be cold and 
uninterested. She formally congratulates her lover, and an- 
ticipates his promotion. He does not, will not understand 
her, declares that he has had enough of a soldier’s life, and 
concludes: 


“ Tellheim. To-morrow, dearest, let the holiest bands unite us; 
then will we look around, and in the whole wide world select the 
quietest, cheerfullest, sweetest spot, to which nothing is wanting 
but a happy pair to make it a paradise. There will we dwell ;— 
there shall our days—but what troubles you, Minna. 

Frail. You are cruel, Tellheim, to paint so attractively a happi- 
ness that I must renounce. My loss— 

Tellheim. Your loss! What do you .call your loss? All that 
Minna could lose, isnot Minna. You are still the sweetest, loveli- 
est, kindest being under the sun, all goodness and generosity, all 
innocence and gladness. Sometimes a little caprice, here and there 
a little wilfulness.—So much the better, so much the better! Minna 
would otherwise be an angel, whom I must reverently adore, whom 
I could not love. (He attempts to kiss her hand.) 

Frail. (withdrawing her hand.) Not so, sir. How all at once 
so changed? Is this flattering, vehement lover, the cold Tellheim ? 
Could only his returning good fortune excite in him this fire! He 
will permit me, in the midst of all this heat, to consider, to reflect, 
for both of us. When he was capable of reflecting, I heard him say 
that it was a worthless love which would not hesitate to plunge its 
object into disgrace. True, and I aim to cherish a love as pure, as 
disinterested as his,” etc. ..... 


How long the fair tormentress might have thought proper 
to continue her lover’s punishment cannot be conjectured, 
but she is soon obliged to fear that she has gone rather too 
far. Just enters, breathless, rushes up to his master, and in- 
forms him that the ring (which his master had sent him to 
redeem) was in the possession of the young lady; as the 
landlord declared that she had claimed it for hers, and paid 
him the sum for which it had been pawned. Tellheim can 
hardly believe his senses. He exclaims with vehemence: 


“ What a frightful light at once breaks upon me! . . . You came 
here to break with me it is plain. That chance should so aid the 
faithless! It threw the ring into your hands. 

Frail. Tellheim, what spectres do you see! Compose yourself 
and listen to me. 


Franz. (Aside.) Now she will get it back again.” 
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Werner, the excellent, good hearted Werner, enters at this 
moment, bringing the money which the major had consented 
to borrow of him in expectation of his approaching nuptials. 
He begins: 


“ Here I am, already, major. 

Tellheim, (without looking at him.) Who wants you ? 

Werner. Here is gold !—a thousand pistoles ! 

Tellheim. 1 don’t want it. 

Werner. To-morrow morning, major, you can have as much 
more. 

Tellheim. Keep your money! 

Werner. It is your money, major. I believe you do not see who 
it is speaking to you. 

Tellheim. Away with it, I say. 

Werner. What is the matter with you? I am Werner, 

Tellheim. All goodness is pretence, all kindness deceit. 

Werner. Does that refer to me ? 

Tellheim. Just as you please. 

Werner. I have only obeyed your command. 

Tellheim. Obey this one, then, and be off. 

Werner, (displeased.) Major!—Iam a man— 

Tellheim. Then you are something fine! 

Werner. Who has gall ? 

Tellheim. Good! Gall is the best thing we have. 

Werner. 1 beg you, major, — 

Tellheim. How many times must I tell you that I do not want 
your gold? — 

Werner, (in a passion.) Let who will take it, then! (throws the 
purse on the floor, and goes off to one side.) 

Frail. (aside to Franziska.) Ah, dear Franziska, I ought to have 
taken your advice; I have carried the joke too far. Yet if he would 
only listen tome—” 


The Fraiilein’s two servants rush in, informing her that 
the count, her uncle, is arrived. This event brings about the 
dénouement speedily. Minna contrives to make her lover 
understand the whole stratagem in a moment, and hurries 
him, half out of his senses, to meet her uncle. Rejoicings, 
embraces, congratulations, become the order of the day. 
Minna follows her uncle to his apartments, and Tellheim 
lingers to make his peace with Werner, which he begins by 
ordering Just to take up the purse and carry it home, and 
then asks, in a confidential tone, ‘* Werner, when can I have 
the other thousand pistoles ?” 
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“ Werner, (recovering instantly his good humor.) To-morrow, 
major, to-moriow. 

Tellheim. 1 have no occasion to be your creditor, but I will be 
your pay-master. You kind-hearted people should always have a 
guardian. You are a sort of prodigal—I vexed you just now, Wer- 
ner! 

Werner. By my poor soul, yes! But I ought not to have been 
such a dunce; now | understand it all. I deserved a hundred blows. 
Give them to me,—only do not be displeased with me, dear major! 

Tellheim, (pressing his hand.) Displeased! Read in my eyes 
what I cannot express.—Ha! I should like to see who has a better 
mistress or a truer friend than I! Not so, Franziska? (He goes.) 

Franziska, (aside.) Yes, he is certainly quite a too good man !— 
I never saw such a one before. It must out, (shyly and timidly ap- 
proaching Werner.) Herr Wachtmeister ¢* 

Werner, (wiping his eyes.) Well! 

Franz. Herr Wachtmeister— 

Werner. What would you have, young lady ? 

Franz. Look at me a moment, Herr Wachtmeister. 

Werner. I cannot; I don’t know what has got into my eye. 

Franz. But yet, look at me. 

Werner. 1 fear I have already looked at you too much, young 
lady! Well now, I see you. What is it, then ? 

Franz. Herr Wachtmeister—Do you not need a Wachtmeister- 
inn ?} 

Werner. Are you in earnest, young lady ? 

Franz. Perfectly so. 

Werner. Would you go with me to Persia? 

Franz. Wherever you choose. 

Werner. In truth!—Hollah! major, is not that well done ? Now 
have I as good a maiden and as true a friend as you. Give me your 
hand, young lady!— Done! In ten years you shall either be Frau 
Generalinn, or a widow.” 


And thus ends the play. We have chosen to give copious 
extracts from one drama, rather than a meagre sketch of 
several; and have selected this as possessing some peculiar 
excellences, while, at the same time, it is less known out of 
Germany than Emilia Galotti, or Nathan the Wise. At the 
same time, it would have been far easier to have conveyed a 
tolerable idea of either of those plays by extracts than of this. 
In each of them there are one or two scenes of predominant 
interest, to which all the rest are in a measure subordinated. 


* Sergeant. 
+ The German termination in or inn answers to our feminine termination ess, 
as mayor, mayoress, and is universally employed as a title in Germany. 
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In Minna, on the contrary, whose interest depends not on 
incident, but simply on the development of character, every 
scene adds something to the development, and each one is 
essential. The characters are hit off by a multitude of mi- 
nute and delicate touches, and no one can be completely un- 
derstood without reading the whole play. It is remarkable, 
that with so much general resemblance as exists between the 
personages, there should still be so much individuality at- 
tached to each. The same principle of high honor, of strict 
integrity, of frank generosity, is found in all the characters, 
if we except the landlord, yet in each how different. In 
Tellheim, it takes a cast of pride, shyness, and excessive 
delicacy ; in Minna, it is graceful and arch; in Werner, 
simple, blunt, and downright, yet truly though not morbidly 
delicate ; in Just, it is hardly the same, for it is all comprised 
in fidelity to his master, for whom it would be no sin in his 
estimation to steal; in Franziska, we hardly know how to 
characterize it, for, without any of her mistress’s coquettish 
grace, she possesses that rare quality —rarer perhaps in wo- 
man than in man—absolute simplicity. 

We think Lessing rather less successful in tragedy than 
comedy. ‘There is sometimes an exaggerated, overstrained 
tendency, perceptible in the scenes of high-wrought passion. 
This is particularly true of “ Miss Sara Sampson ;” a play most 
disagreeable to us both in subject and execution. Moreover, 
there is a ludicrous air given to some of the most tragical 
scenes of this play by a perpetually recurring mistake, slight 
in itself, but not so in its effect. The scene is laid in England, 
and Lessing has employed the English word “ Miss” through- 
out, instead of Fraiilein. But not being aware that we em- 
ploy this title only in connexion with a name, he perpetually 
introduces it alone, and makes the lover address his mistress 
with, “‘ My dear Miss!” “ Beloved Miss !” in all their con- 
versations. 

Emilia Galotti was first designed to be called Virginia, 
being only the old Roman story transferred to modern times. 
The character of the father is finely drawn, and the dying 
words of the daughter, when in reply to his passionate excla- 
mation, ‘*What have I done?” she says, “ Broken a rose 
before the storm had stripped off its leaves,” are exceedingly 
touching. Horn observes, that if, thirty years ago, any Ger- 
man had been roused at midnight, when sleep is sweetest and 
soundest, with the question, What is the first German play ? 
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he would not have needed to awake in order to reply, ‘ Emi- 
lia Galotti.’” Yet Nathan the Wise is considered by most 
critics as still finer. It is rather a dramatic poem than a 
drama. ‘There are great faults in it, considered in the latter 
aspect, the plot being, especially at the close, ill-managed ; 
but it contains many scenes of great power and beauty. Its 
supposed anti-religious tendency, however, was that feature 
which attracted most attention at the time of its publication, 
and was the occasion of some violent attacks upon the au- 
thor. The true aim of the work appears to have been, to 
inculcate the doctrine that the outward form of religion is a 
matter of indifference, and that God regards only the worship 
of the heart. It has been said that the idea of it was first 
suggested by the indignation which he felt at seeing his 
friend Mendelssohn suffer from the prejudices entertained 
against the Jews. The opinjon which Mendelssohn himself 
formed of the work, may be perceived in the following pas- 
sage from a letter written to Lessing’s brother, shortly after 
his death: 


“ All things considered, my dear friend, your brother has left us 
at the right time. Not only at the right time in the system of the 
universe, for therein nothing happens at a wrong time ;—but like- 
wise, in our narrow sphere, which even a span can measure, at the 
right time. Fontenelle says of Copernicus, he published his new 
system—and died. With equal propriety may the biographer ot 
your brother say, he wrote Nathan the Wise—and died. Of a 
work of the kind which should excel this, as far as this, in my opi- 
nion, excels all his previous productions, I can form no conception.” 


Without attempting to give an analysis of the whole play, 
we shall present a few extracts, making use of Taylor’s 
translation, with some slight alterations. The following is 
part of a dialogue betwen the Jew, Nathan, who has received 
in infancy, and educated as his own, the child of a Christian 
entrusted to him, and a friar who had been dispatched by the 
patriarch to inquire into a deed so atrocious: 


“ Friar. Yes, trust me, Nathan, 
This is my way of thinking; —if the good 
That I propose to do is somehow twin’d 
With mischief, then I let the good alone; 
For we know pretty well what evil is, 
But not so well the good. ’T was natural 
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If you meant to bring up the Christian child 
Right well, that you should rear it as your own; 
And to have done this lovingly and truly, 
For such a recompense—were horrible. 
It might have been more prudent to have had it 
Brought up at second-hand by some good Christian, 
In her own faith. But your friend’s orphan child 
You would not then have lov’d. Children need love, 
Were it the mute affection of a brute, 
More at that age than Christianity. 
For that there yet is time enough, and if 
The maid have but grown up before your eyes 
With a sound frame and pious—she remains 
Still in her Maker’s eye the same. For is not 
Christianity all built on Judaism ? 
Oh, it has often vex’d me, cost me tears, 
To see that Christians will so oft forget 
Our Saviour was a Jew. 
Nathan. You, my good brother, 
Shall be my advocate, when bigot hate 
And hard hypocrisy shall rise upon me— 
And for a deed—a deed! Thou, thou shalt know it, 
But take it with thee to the tomb. As yet 
Has vanity ne’er tempted me to tell it 
To living soul;—only to thee I tell it, 
To simple piety alone; for it 
Alone can feel what deeds the man who trusts 
In God, can gain upon himself. 
Friar. Something 
Seems to have moved you; tears are in your eyes. 
Nathan. ’Twas at Darun you met me with the child ; 
But you will not have known that a few days 
Before, the Christians murdered every Jew in Gath, 
Woman and child ; that among these my wife, 
With seven hopeful sons, was found, who all, 
Beneath my brother’s roof, which they had fled to, 
Were burnt alive. 
Friar. Just God! 
Nathan. And when you came, 
Three nights had I in dust and ashes lain 
4 Before my God and wept. Wept! rather say 
Arraign’d my Maker, rag’d and curs’d myself 
And the whole world, and to Christianity 
Swore unrelenting hate. 
Friar. Ah, I believe you. 
Nathan. But by degrees returning reason came ; 
She spake with gentle voice, —‘ And yet God is, 
And this was His decree ;—now exercise 
NO. XIl.——VOL. VI. 45 
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What thou hast long imagin’d, and what surely 
Is not more difficult to exercise 

Than to imagine—if thou only will.’ 

I rose and call’d out, God, I will—lI will, 

So thou but aid my purpose ; and behold, 

You was just then dismounted, and presented 
To me the child wrapt in your mantle. What ' 
You said, or I, occurs not to me now. 
Thus much I recollect ; I took the child, 

I bore it to my couch, | kiss’d it, flung 

Myself upon my knees, and sobbed —My God! 


Now have I one out of the seven again!” 








The following is part of a conversation between Sittah, 
the sister of the Sultan Saladin, and Recha, Nathan’s adopted 
child. 


I 5 6 bk oe ce My father 
Hates cold book-learning, which makes an impression, 
With its dead letters, only on the brain. 
Sittah. What say you? Ah, he’s not unright in that. 
So, then, the greater part of what you know— 
zec. I know but from his mouth, and could relate 
To you of most of it, the how, the where, 
The why, he taught it me. 
Sit. So it clings closer, 
And the whole soul drinks in the instruction. 
Rec. Yes, 
And Sittah certainly has not read much. 
Sit. How so? Not that I’m vain of having read, 
But what can be thy reason ? Speak out boldly, 
Thy reason for it. 
Rec, She is so downright, 
Unartificial—only like herself ; 
And books do seldom leave us so, my father : 
Says. 
Sit. What a man thy father is, my Recha! : 
Rec. Is he not? . 
Sit. How he always hits the mark! 
Rec. Does not he? And this father— 
Sit. Love, what ails thee ? 
Rec. This father— 
Sit. God! thou’rt weeping! 
Rec. And this father— 
It must have vent;—my heart wants room, wants room. 





My friend, my sister surely will not suffer 
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Another father to be forced upon me? 
Sit. Another father to be fore’d upon thee! 
Who can do that, or wish to do it, Recha ? 
Rec. Who? Why, my good, my evil genius, Daya, 
She, she can wish it, will it—and can do it. 
You do not know this dear, good, naughty Daya. 
God, God forgive it her! reward her for it ! 
So much good she has done me, so much evil. 
Sit. Evil to thee! She can’t be very good, then. 
Rec. O yes, she is indeed. 
Sit. Who is she ? 
Rec. Who? 
A Christian who took care of all my childhood. 
You cannot think how little she allow’d me 
j To miss a mother—God reward her for it! 
But then she has so teaz’d, so tortured me! 
Sit. And about what? Why, how, and when? 
Rec. The poor woman, 
I tell thee, is a Christian, and she must 
From love, torment; is one of those enthusiasts 
Who think they only know the one true road 
To God. ..... But’tis not this 
Which forces me to utter such complaints. 
Her groans, her prayers, her warnings, and her threats, 
' I willingly should have abided longer, 
Most willingly; they always call’d up thoughts 
Useful and good; and whom does it not flatter, 
To be by whomsoever held so dear, 
So precious, that they cannot bear the thought 
Of parting with us at some time forever ? 
Sit. Most true! 
Ree. But—but—at last this goes too far; 
I’ve nothing to oppose to it, neither patience, 
Neither reflection — nothing. 
Sit. How ? to what ? 
Rec. To what she has just now, as she will have it, 
Discover’d to me. 
Sit. How! Discover’d to thee ? 
Rec. Yes, just at this instant. Coming hitherward, 
We pass’d a fallen temple of the Christians ; 
She all at once stood still, seemed inly struggling, 
Turn’d her moist eyes to heaven, and then on me. 
Come, says she, finally, let us to the right 
Through this old fane ;—she leads the way, I follow. 
My eyes with horror overran the dim 
And tottering ruin; all at once she stops 
By the sunk steps of a low Moorish altar. 
Oh how I felt, when there, with streaming tears, 
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And wringing hands, prostrate before my feet 
She fell. 
Sit. Good child! 
Rec. And by the holy virgin, 
Who there had answer’d many prayers, and wrought 
Full many a wonder, she conjured, entreated, 
With looks of heartfelt sympathy and love, 
I would at length take pity on myself; 
At least forgive, if she must now unfold 
What claims her church had on me. 
Sit. Ah! I guess’d it. 
Rec. That I am sprung of Christian blood, baptiz’d, 
Not Nathan’s daughter—andhe not my father. 
God, God! he not my father.” 


But after all we have said in defence of Lessing’s claim to 
the title of poet, (Dichter,) we cheerfully admit that his glory 
lies in another department—that of Kritzk. For excellence 
in this field he was eminently qualified by the construction 
of his mind ; uniting sharpness, subtlety, acuteness, with a 
warm, enthusiastic, generous ardor. His style seems to us 
the perfect model of what is desirable in such works. It is 
full, flowing, free, yet exact and picturesque, with a certain 
roundness, so to speak—a security, directness, and decision, 
like one who knows what he has to say. There is no misti- 
ness, or hesitation, or circumlocution. He goes forward like 
one sure of his ground, and sure that he can carry his reader 
along with him. His whole mode of thought is equally ener- 
getic and lively. On this head we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of quoting a passage from Frederic Schlegel. 
After speaking of the peculiarities of Lessing’s style, he con- 
tinues : 


“Tt is not, however, to style alone, that Lessing’s writings owe 
their wonderful power. The peculiar magic of his productions, 
and that which entitles him to a place in the first class of writers, 
arises from the fact that he not only had genial thoughts, but that 
the whole course of his thinking was genial and genius-stirring. The 
form of his works may be thus described. He always starts from 
a single living point of interest; —whether it be gems, or the drama, 
or free-masonry, which chance has made the order of the day —he 
knows how to link them with higher ideas. This point of interest 
he grasps in its widest extent; and from thence outwards, begins 
to work, to create, and to seize what is about him. Lively contra- 
diction of established prejudices, new illustrations where a theory 
is concerned, speculations where only facts were looked for—every 
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where maintain the life, the variety, and the interest of the subject. 
His speculations continually advance to a deeper research and a 
wider grasp ; from one paradox he goes on to another yet bolder. 
But every where throughout his whole course, as in single parts of 
it, there is perceived in him a quite peculiar combination of thoughts, 
whose surprising turns and configurations cannot easily be de- 
scribed. When, even in a department of which he was fully master, 
he could arrive at no satisfactory conclusion by the path which he 
had chosen, he would abandon it, by a bold spring, for another, and 
give a solution from a side whence it was least expected. Thus, 
how finely did he crown his theological speculations in Nathan the 
Wise!” — Lessing’s Geist aus seinem Schriften. 


The Laocoon, or Treatise on the limits of Poetry and 
Painting, is perhaps that one of Lessing’s works which most 
strikingly exhibits his peculiarities in this respect. To many 
readers in this country, the name of the work is already fa- 
miliar, from Goethe’s mention of it in his autobiography, as 
having thrown so much light on his studies in art. The hope 
of exciting some new interest in a subject which has hitherto 
received but little attention among us, is an additional rea- 
son for selecting the Laocoon as the subject of a particular 
analysis and examination. If we can succeed in imparting 
to our abstract any portion of the interest which attaches to 
the original, we are sure that our readers will not quarrel 
with the choice. And first, for a few prefatory observa- 
tions of our own. 

All communication of mind with mind is through symbols. 
These symbolical languages are arts. Speech is as truly 
symbolical as painting. ‘The symbols differ in the different 
arts; sound, from color, etc. Every true work of art ex- 
presses a thought—using that word in its most universal 
sense. Art, says one, is the mediatress between, and re- 
conciler of, nature and man. ‘This too, is true. For the 
thoughts of which art is the expression are not pure abstrac- 
tions, like those of metaphysics, but are clothed in a body 
borrowed from nature. In every genuine product of art, na- 
ture is taken up, and, as it were, re-cast. Such a work is the 
fusion of nature in thought. The arts, then, (with the excep- 
tion of speech, and of that only so far as it is a mere medium 
for the expression of common wants,) are products of the 
imagination. ‘They are likewise addressed to the imagina- 
tion. For it has been well said, that it is not what the eye 
sees, but what the mind creates, in a work of art, that affords 
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the highest gratification. Thus, there are two quite distinct 
sources of pleasure in contemplating a fine painting or statue. 
There is, first, the effect upon the imagination, which is often, 
perhaps always, at first, to owr consciousness, direct and im- 
mediate, and quite independent of the means by which it is 
produced. We look through the symbols at the thing signi- 
fied; it acts upon us as a real and living object; we think not 
of the artist, of his colors, canvas, or chisel, while our ima- 
ginations wander off to the dream-land he has created, and 
converse with the spirits he has evoked from the region of 
shadows. The degree of pleasure experienced from this 
source will vary with several particulars; the principal of 
which are, the perfection of the work, the agreeableness of 
the subject, and the imagination of the beholder. It might 
be greater in a child or a savage than in a cultivated adult. 
A second source of pleasure, arises from the perception of 
the skill of the artist, in so combining his symbols as to pro- 
duce the effect upon our imaginations of which we are con- 
scious. Evidently, this species of gratification is quite dis- 
tinct from the other, and bears to it no necessary ratio. It 
may exist in the highest degree when the other is not at all 
excited ; as, for example, in fruit and flower paintings, and 
all mere copies from nature. But such works do not, in fact, 
come within the province of art in its highest sense, for they 
are not addressed to the imagination. ‘This source of plea- 
sure may be felt, too, and in a very high degree, when the 
scene or object presented is one in itself disagreeable or re- 
pulsive. But, although the second source of pleasure may 
exist without the first, the first includes the second. For the 
effect upon the imagination requires a skilful combination of 
symbols by the artist. Yet, amere outline sketch, done with 
a masterly hand, may communicate more pleasure of this 
kind, than an elaborate painting, since it leaves more for the 
imagination. On the other hand, the pleasure from the se- 
cond source would be vastly greater in the case of the finished 
painting; and would be greater or less in different individuals, 
as they had been more or less acquainted with works of art, 
and trained toa quick perception of the skill required for them. 
It is moreover apparent, that what a man shall see ina 
work of art, depends, in a great measure, on what he is in 
himself. For he is in his degree a second artist. It requires 
a lesser exertion of the same imagination which created, to 
comprehend a painting; and no two persons see the same 
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picture, though they may look at it together. On these prin- 
ciples, it seems easy to decide the question whether the laws 
of art do or do not require the selection of agreeable subjects 
only; or whether the artist may overstep these limits. If he 
does so, he still has at his command one source of pleasure; 
he may awaken admiration of his power over the instruments 
of hisart. But if his subject be repulsive, even that pleasure 
will be partly or wholly counterbalanced by the unpleasant 
effect upon the imagination; while he voluntarily and unneces- 
sarily foregoes the power of communicating additional grati- 
fication, by a wise choice of subjects. 

This is the precise point from which the Laocoon starts, 
and this is the question which it proposes to determine. 
What are the laws of art in this respect, and are they the 
same in all the arts? ‘The inquiry was first suggested by a 
remark of Winkelmann’s in his work on Greek art. It is 
characterized, he observes, by a noble simplicity and tran- 
quil greatness. ‘As the depths of the sea remain undisturbed, 
how greatly soever the surface’ may be agitated, so does the 
expression in the figures of the Greeks exhibit, through all 
the phases of passion, a great and steadfast soul.” ‘This is 
true, he observes, of Laocoon. “The agony which is evinced 
in every nerve and muscle of the body, and which we seem 
to see expressed in the painful contraction of the abdomen, 
even without looking at the face ; this agony, I say, is ex- 
pressed without any distortion of the countenance or the body. 
He utters no frightful cry, as Virgil* makes his Laocoon do; 
rather is it a suppressed and anguished sigh, as Sadolet de- 
scribes it.” The oblique censure herein conveyed against 
Virgil, excited in Lessing the wish to justify him, and sug- 
gested the inquiry, whether the poet and painter are indeed | 
bound by the same laws. And thus he reasoned. If the 
Greeks considered it necessary to a heroic character to bear 
pain in silence, we shall find evidence of the fact in the de- 
lineations of the heroic character given by the poet. Instead 
of this, we see that the bravest warriors, and even the gods, 
cry out when wounded. Not alone the soft goddess of love 
QOES peya caxovea from the combat in which she has received a 
wound, but the warlike Mars himself, 





“roared, loud as the thundering bray 
When shouting armies clash in war-array : 


* Clamores simul horrendas ad sidera tollit. n. ii. 122. 
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Fear fell on either host, and earth around 
: Shook, as the immortal bellowed o’er the wound.— Sotheby. 


In short, however much in other respects Homer may have 
elevated his heroes above human nature, in this he makes 
them true to it; that they always give utterance to their 
feelings of pain, grief, and anger. In this, the tragedians 
have followed him; witness the wounded Philoctetes, and the 
dying Hercules of Sophocles.* 

From all this, it is evident, that the expression of bodily 
pain by cries was not regarded by the Greeks as incompati- 
ble with heroism and greatness of soul. Consequently, thes 
cannot be the reason why the sculptor represents Laocoon as 
silent, and we must seek some other ground. We shall find 
the true reason in the laws which the Grecian artists pre- 
scribed to themselves for the choice of subjects. They con- 
fined themselves strictly within the limits of the beautiful. 
They never, like the moderns, chose a degraded subject, that 
it might be ennobled by the power of their art. “Who would 
wish to paint thee, since no one will wish to look at thee ?”’ 
says an old epigrammatistt of a man with an ugly face. 
Many modern artists would say, “ ugly as you are, I will yet 
paint you. Though no one may wish to see you, they will 
like to look at my painting; not because it represents you, 
but because it is a proof of my skill that I can imitate so 
horrible an object.”” The few artists among the Greeks who 
ventured to transgress these limits were treated with neglect 
and contempt. 

But more than this. Not only did the Greeks refuse to 
represent objects in themselves mean or ugly, but even those 
kinds and degrees of emotion which distort the human coun- 
tenance, they either rejected altogether, or softened down the 
emotion to such a degree as to make its expression compati- 
ble with the law of beauty. Rage and despair they never 
depicted. We find no Furies among their remains of art. 
Medals are to be excepted, the figures on which are allegori- 


* But why does Lessing make no mention of Prometheus? Is it because this 
example seems to contradict his theory? True, it does so, yet Lessing never 
contends for victory, but for truth. Besides, it must be allowed that this instance 
affords the solitary exception to the truth of his assertions, and is a representation 
essentially different from any other in the Greek mythology. Moreover, it seems 
perfectly possible to explain the character of Prometheus on other grounds, and 
without invalidating Landagte theory. 

t Antiochus. 


— 
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cal, and which, therefore, form no objection. Anger they 
softened into earnestness; anguish, into pensive sadness. 
And in acase where this softening could not be allowed, 
what did Timanthes? When in his painting of the death of 
Iphigenia, he had exhibited various degrees of grief in the 
countenances of the spectators, he threw a veil over the face 
of Agamemnon. Not, says Lessing, as has been asserted, 
because he recognised the insufficiency of his art to depict 
the highest degree of sorrow; not, as others have said, be- 
cause he had already exhausted every degree of grief in the 
countenances of the spectators; but because he knew the 
limits which the graces prescribed to his art. He knew that 
the highest degree of grief distorts the countenance, and thus 
its representation would conflict with the law of beauty, 
which he did not venture to transgress. 

And now to apply this theory to the group of Laocoon. 
Have we not here the true reason why the artist has not re- 
presented him as crying out; namely, that to have done so 
would have required the mouth to be open, and the features 
distorted, a position quite incompatible with beauty. 

It must be allowed that this hypothesis is extremely inge- 
nious and plausible. Si non é vero é ben trovato. It is at 
least as satisfactory as Goethe’s, who suggests that the folds 
of the serpent may have so compressed the body, as to render 
a cry impossible. Yet there was no such compression as 
rendered the attempt to cry out impossible, and in the attempt 
the mouth would have opened, even had no sound been pro- 
duced. On the whole, we are inclined to adopt Lessing’s 
theory as most satisfactory. 

But we have not yet exhibited all the evidence in its favor. 
Lessing goes on to substantiate his assertions by an appeal 
to the necessary limits of the plastic arts as it regards time. 
They can preserve but one moment of the progressive action ; 
consequently, they should choose that moment which is most 
fruitful for the imagination. And which moment is this? 
Certainly not that one in which the emotion is at its height, 
for this leaves nothing to be imagined beyond it. When Lao- 
coon sighs, we can imagine him shrieking ; if he shrieks, we 
can imagine nothing farther except his death. Besides, as 
this single moment receives from art a perpetual duration, it 
should not embody that which, from its very nature, must be 

NO. XII. — VOL. VI. 6 
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transitory.* Timomachus recognised these principles in his 
pictures of Medea and Ajax. He shows us the former, not 
while she is in the act of murdering her children, but the mo- 
ment before, while love is yet contending with jealousy. And 
Ajax is represented, not in the midst of his deeds of madness, 
but as he sits exhausted after them, and meditates self- 
murder. 

Such are the limitations of the plastic arts. Beauty is 
their first law; and to this even truth and expression must 
be subordinated. But with poetry it is otherwise. To the 
poet the whole kingdom of perfection stands open, of which 
external beauty is the smallest part. When Virgil’s Lao- 
coon clamores horrendas ad sidera tollit, who stops to think 
that screaming distorts the countenance? [Even if one 
were foolish enough to have such a thought, yet the descrip- 
tion would not thereby be injured, nor a disagreeable effect 
produced upon the mind. For it is well known that we can 
bear to hear of that which we cannot bear to see. ]? 

Spence,{ and Count Caylus have fallen into many errors, 
from not attending to the distinction between poetry and the 
plastic arts. They both assume, that any scene or object 
which is suited to the one art, is equally adapted to the other. 
A few examples will convince us of the incorrectness of this 
assumption. Minerva, fighting with Mars, seizes a stone of 
immense size, and hurls it at him : 


*H d'dvaxaccapévn AiOov Echero yerpi rayxein, 
Keipevov év medio, pédava, ronxiv, re péyay Te, etc.§ 


Very well in the description, but let us attempt to paint the 
scene. Shall we represent the goddess of the same size with 
mortals? The disproportion between her size and that of 
the stone offends the eye. Shall we proportion her stature to 
the bulk of the stone? Then the wonder ceases. It is not at 
all strange that a person three times as large as we, can lift 
a stone three times heavier than we can. 


* Any person will perceive the truth of this remark who has ever looked long 
ata face painted laughing. However pleasing it may be at the first glance, a 
longer contemplation converts it into a ridiculous grin. 

+ Charles Lamb has some very striking remarks on this point in his discussion 
on the effect of seeing Shakspeare’s plays acted. 

+ Spence says, “ Scarce any thing can be good in a poetical description, which 
would appear absurd if represented in a painting or statue. 

§ lliad, g. 403. 
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Again ; in poetry it is often necessary to represent one in- 
vidual of a group as invisible to the rest, and Homer com- 
monly does this by describing such a person as enveloped in 
a cloud ; not intending thereby that a cloud is really apparent 
to the spectators, but simply meaning to express invisibility. 
Does it not produce a very bad effect, when in a picture we 
are obliged to paint the cloud, or else leave out altogether the 
invisible figure ? 

In fact, it is by no means true that the same scenes are 
equally adapted to the painter and the poet. Let us compare 
the picture which Count Caylus has given us of the scene of 
the pest, (I/., a., 44—53,) with the description in the poem. 
In the picture,* we see dead bodies, burning funeral piles, 
the dying busied with the dead, and the enraged god hurling 
his arrows. If the Iliad were lost, and the attempt should be 
made to restore it from Count Caylus’s picture, what could 
be said here? ‘Thereupon Apollo was angry, and shot 
his arrows into the Grecian host. Many Greeks died, and 
their corpses were burned.” Now read Homer : 


Bj 6: Kar’ Odddpror0 kapijvov ywopevos Kip, etc.t 


** As much as life exceeds painting, so far does the poet 
here excel the artist. Wrathful, with his bow and quiver, 
Apollo descends from the heights of Olympus. We not only 
see but hear his descent. At every step, the arrows rattle at 
the shoulder of the vengeful god. He goes like to mght. 
Now he pauses over the ships, and darts—while fearful is 
the twang of the silver bow—his first arrow at the mules 
and dogs,” etc. 

But let us take another scene, that of the gods in council 


* Tableaux tirés de I’Iliade, p. 70. 

t Iliad, a. 44—53. 
He from Olympus’ brow, in fury bore 
His bow and quiver’s death-denouncing store. 
The arrows, rattling round his viewless flight, 
Clang’d as the god descended, dark as night. 
Then Phebus stay’d, and from the fleet apart, 
Launched on the host the inevitable dart ; 
And ever as he wing’d the shaft below, 
Dire was the twanging of the silver bow. 
Mules and swift dogs first fell, then far around 
Man felt the god’s immedicable wound ; 
Corse lay on corse, to fire succeeded fire, 
As death unwearied fed the funeral pyre.— Sotheby. 
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feasting.* The picture isadmirable. ‘ What architecture, 
what masses of light and shade, what contrasts, what mani- 
foldness of expression! Where shall we begin, where shall 
we cease to feast oureyes? Ifthe painter so charms us, how 
much more will the poet! We open the book, and find our- 
selves—mistaken. There are four plain, common lines, 
which any second-rate poet might have written as well as 
Homer.”’+ 

From these examples, it is apparent that Count Caylus{ and 
Spence§ have both erred, in making the number of subjects for 
painting furnished by a poem, the test of its excellence. A 
poetical picture is not necessarily one which can be changed 
into a material picture ; but a word or phrase is picturesque, 
when it brings us nearer to the degree of illusion produced 
by a material painting. [Lessing has here touched upon a 
very important distinction. Many young poets seem wholly 
to misunderstand the direction, ut pictura poesis, and to sup- 
pose that a good poetical picture is a picture which can be 
represented visually. But it is one thing to paint for the ima- 
gination, and another for the sense. A simile may present a 
most lively and striking image to the mind’s eye, which is 
wholly insusceptible of visual representation. And on the 
other hand, a scene which can be distinctly portrayed to the 
eye, may have a very slight power over the imagination. Of 
course, it required little imagination to create it, and it would 
be the height of injustice to assign a higher rank to this class 
of poetic pictures than to the former.]|| 


* Tableaux, etc. p. 30. 
t Iliad, 6. 1—4. 
The gods in council on the golden floor 
Of Jove reclined, while graceful Hebe bore 
The nectar round; alternately they drank 
From golden cups, and looked on Troy below.—-Cowyper. 

+ On est toujours convenu, que plus un poéme fournissait d’images et d’actions, 
plus il avoit de superiorité en poésie. Cette reflexion m’avait conduit a penser 
que le calcul des différens tableaux, qu’offrent les poémes, pouvait servir a com- 
— le mérite respectif des poémes et des poétes. Le nombre et le genre des ta- 

leaux que presentent ces grands ouvrages, auroient été une espéce de pierre de 
touche, ou plutot une balance certaine du mérite de ces poémes, et du génie de 
leurs auteurs.— Tableauz tirés, etc. Avert. p. 5. 

§ Polymetis. Dial. 20. 

| Those who have read Mr. H. N. Coleridge’s Introduction to the Study of the 
Greek Classic Poets, will be reminded of his distinction between similes of the 
fancy, and those of the imagination. The former, he observes, afford a more 
striking likeness to the eye than the other ; but to the mind’s eye, the reverse is the 
fact. Thus, Virgil’s 

“ Indum sanguineo veluti violaverit ostro, 
Si quis ebur,”— 
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Lessing gives other examples; especially cites the passage, 
Iliad, é, 105, seq. describing the arrow-shot of Pandarus, as an 
admirable example of a poetic painting, in which every suc- 
cessive feature is placed before the eye, but one which at 
the same time is wholly unsuited to the requisitions of the ar- 
tist. What, then, he asks, is the real distinction between 
poetry and painting? It is this. Bodies, with their visible 
properties, are the peculiar objects of the painter and the 
sculptor: actions, events, of the poet. Space is the region of 
the first; time, of the second. Yet, as actions suppose 
agents, and as bodies must have an existence in time, neither 
of these demands absolutely excludes the other. The prac- 
tice of Homer confirms this statement. He paints only con- 
tinued actions, (Handlungen,) and describes single objects only 
through the part which they have in these actions, generally 
only by a single feature. Thus, a ship is the swift ship, the 
hollow ship, the black ship; at most, the well-ruddered black 
ship. He never, after the manner of inferior artists, gives us 
long descriptions of single objects, piece by piece ; whenever 
he wishes to attract our attention particularly to an object, he 
knows how to give it some relation to time ; to represent it, 
so to speak, successively. For example, the chariot of Juno, 
which Hebe puts together before our eyes.* So, when he 
would show us Agamemnon, arrayed in his royal garments ; 
instead of describing him as he appears when invested, he 


ivory stained with a purple die— is to the sight a correct picture of a fair body 
stained with blood, but the resemblance is visible only. Again, from Virgil— 

“ Purpureus veluti cum flos, succisus aratro, 

Languescit moriens.”— 
Here there is a very slight visible resemblance between the dying Euryalus, and 
a flower cut up by the plough; but to the mind’s eye, no two things can more re- 
semble each other, than a beautiful boy, suddenly killed, and a beautiful flower, 
violently cut from its stalk, and fading on the ground. As another and very 
beautiful instance of a simile of the imagination, may be cited an expression in a 
passage from Homer, above quoted, describing the descent of Apollo; coicws 
voxrt, like to night. Whata sublime idea! But how impossible to represent it 
to theeye! ial 

Milton, who is a poet of imagination more than fancy, abounds in similes of 
this kind. Onc has been adduced by Coleridge: 

“ Far off his coming shone.”— Book viii. 

As others, we may mention the expression a to Satan, he rose with dark- 
ness; and, of a different character, the beautiful description of Eve, in the ninth 
book : 

“ Them she upstays 
Gently with myrtle band, mindless the while 
Herself, though fairest unsupported flower, 
From her best prop so far, and storm so nigh.” 


* Iliad, «. 722, seq. 
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makes him put them on, one after another, before us.* So, the 
sceptre of Achilles ;+ we see it grow up and flourish on the 
mountain, cut from the tree, peeled, etc. In describing an 
object through the use of words, the parts must be presented 
in succession, instead of simultaneously. Consequently, though 
such descriptions may convey an accurate idea to the under- 
standing, they do not touch the imagination. They are per- 
mitted to the prose writer, or the didactic poet, but demand 
little genius, and seldom or never occur (except under the 
limitations above specified) in the master-pieces of art. 

Thus, the poet must carefully abstain from descriptions of 
personal beauty ; for beauty consists in the harmonious effect 
of different parts, which parts must be seen at once, in order 
that the harmony may be perceived. In vain will the poet 
paint them separately, and hope that we shall see them to- 
gether; our imaginations cannot inform us what effect such 
a mouth, such a nose, and such eyes, will produce in combi- 
nation. Homer only says, Néreus was fair, Achilles yet 
fairer, Helen divinely beautiful. But never does he go into 
a minute description of her beauty. How would a modern 
poet have luxuriated on the theme ! 

Yet, it may be asked, must the poet renounce entirely the 
aid he might derive from beauty? By no means. There 
are various ways in which he can place it before us. He 
may exhibit it in its effects. This, Homer has done with 
regard to Helen. How could he more powerfully impress 
us with her exceeding beauty, than by describing its effect 
on the gray-haired sages of Troy ?{ Or the poet may trans- 
form beauty into grace, by showingit to us in motion. The 
old artists studied Homer far more diligently than the mo- 
derns, but not to extract pictures from him. ‘“ They nou- 
rished themselves with the spirit of the poet ; they filled their 
imagination with his most exalted pictures ; the fire of his 
enthusiasm kindled theirs; they saw and felt as he did ; and 
thus their works bore the impression of Homer—not as a 
portrait resembles the original, but as a son resembles his 
father ;—like, yet different.” 

A single incongruous feature can destroy the effect of many 
beautiful ones. Yet this is not enough to constitute ugliness. 
Ugliness requires the co-existence of many disagreeable fea- 
tures, as beauty the opposite. Why then does Homer give 


* Tliad, 8. 43, seq. t Iliad, a, 234, seq. + Iliad, y. 
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us a picture of ugliness (in Thersites*) in detail, though he 
avoids painting beauty thus? Simply because he does not 
wish to present the Ugly visually before us, but uses it merely 
as a means of attaining the Ridiculous. Not that the ugly is 
always ridiculous ; there must be a sense of incongruity be- 
tween the perfect and the imperfect to constitute the ridicu- 
lous. And even this contrast must not be too sharp and 
striking, but the opposites must be of such a nature that they 
will blend. But though it is not his ugliness a/one that makes 
Thersites ridiculous, he would not have been so without it. 
His ugliness and his character, and the contrast of both with 
his idea of his own importance, and of this with the mortify- 
ing punishment he receives—all conduce to the effect. The 
last circumstance is the 0 ¢@aprixev, which Aristotle pronounces 
indispensable to the ridiculous. This element, however, 
should enter but slightly into the amount, for any preponde- 
rance of it produces the terrible instead of the ridiculous. 

We can bear Thersites, then, in poetry, because no verbal 
description conveys a single visual image to the mind, and 
because our attention is in part withdrawn to other features 
of the scene. But such a subject is forbidden to the painter, 
whose use of it would be justified by neither of these consi- 
derations. Count Caylus has therefore done well in omitting 
Thersites from his series of tableaux. Briefly, we may state 
the result of our investigations thus. The poet, who works 
for the imagination, may make use of the Ugly ; the painter, 
who labors more for the sense, must confine himself within 
the limits of the Beautiful. 

The above is, we are sensible, a very. imperfect outline of 
the Laocoon ; yet retaining, we would hope, enough of the 
interest of that work, to excite a wish for its perusal. Pos- 
sessing no claims to the character of a methodical treatise, it 
abundantly atones for its want of systematic arrangement by 
the liveliness and freshness of its coloring. We may not find 
a better occasion than this to introduce the following beauti- 
ful comparison between Lessing’s and Winkelmann’s style, 
which we translate from Herder: 


* “ Foulest of form, the wretch to Ilion came, 
One eye was squinting, and one leg was lame; 
The gibbous load that either shoulder prest, 
To close contraction pinch’d his pointed breast ; 
And, on his sharp convexity of head, 
Stray hairs, like wool, were here and there outspread.”— Sotheby. 
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“ Winkelmann’s style resembles an antique work of art. Per- 
fectly modelled in all its parts, each thought steps forth and stands 
there, noble, simple, elevated, complete ; 7 is. Let it have come 
whence or how it may, with trouble or spontaneously, in a Greek 
or in Winkelmann ; enough that at once, like a Minerva from Ju- 
piter’s head, it is there....... Lessing’s style is that of a poet, 
that is, of a writer who makes, not who has made; not of one who 
has thought, but who thinks there before us: we see his work be- 
coming (werdend) like the shield of Achilles, in Homer. He ap- 
pears to set before our eyes the occasion of every reflection, to dis- 
member it and put it together again; the spring starts, the wheel 
begins to revolve ; one thought, one conclusion, gives rise to ano- 
ther ; the demonstration approaches, the result is there. Every sec- 
tion fully thought out, the rerayyevov of a perfect whole ; his book 
a continued poem with digressions and episodes, but always fluc- 
tuating, always laboring, advancing, being, (werdend.) This dif- 
ference between them extends even to single images, adornments, 
and illustrations of style. Winkelmann the artist who has modelled; 
Lessing the producing poet. The former, an exalted teacher of 
art; the latter, even in the philosophy of his writings, a lively com- 
panion—his book an entertaining dialogue for our minds.” 


‘These remarks apply to many of Lessing’s writings with 
as much force and descriptiveness as to the Laocoon. What 
he therein accomplished for poetry and painting, he perform- 
ed for the drama and the theatre in his Dramaturgie ; for an- 
tiquarian art, in his Disquisitions on the Representations of 
Death among the Ancients, and on the ancestral monuments 
of the Romans; for general literature and criticism, in his 
Essays on the Epigram and the Fable—perfect examples of 
the mode in which such investigations should be conducted. 
No one who reads them can refrain from echoing Herder’s 
wish, that Lessing had been spared to continue his researches 
into all the departments of literature and art. His own Epi- 
grams and Fables afford no bad exemplification of the rules 
he has laid down for others. But the length to which this 
article has already extended, obliges us to limit our speci- 
mens. We give one example of a Stnngedicht in Taylor’s 


translation : 


“‘ Yesterday I loved, 
To-day I suffer, 
To-morrow I die; 
But [ shall gladly, 
To-day and to-morrow, 
Think on yesterday.” 
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Lessing’s fables are not for children, but for men. They 
differ from those of Esop, as the two classes of readers differ 
for whom they were respectively written. Here are a few: 


The Fox and the Ape. 


“*Name to me,’ thus prattled the ape to the fox, ‘any animal 
whom I cannot imitate.’ The fox replied, ‘ Name to me an animal 
who would be silly enough to wish to imitate thee.’ Writers of my 
country! must I speak yet plainer ?” 


The Wolf on his death bed. 


“ The wolf lay in the last agonies, and cast back a searching 
glance over his past life. ‘ I am truly a sinner,’ thought he, ‘ but yet, 
I would hope, not one of the greatest. I have done some evil, but 
also much good. Once, I remember, a lamb that had strayed from 
the flock came so near to me that I might easily have strangled it ; 
but I refrained. About the same time, I listened to the insulting 
jests of a sheep with a forbearance the more praiseworthy, as I had 
nothing to fear from the dogs.’ ‘I can attest the truth of all you 
say,’ replied his friend the fox, who attended his last moments; ‘it 
was at the same time when you came so near being strangled by a 
bone, which the crane had the goodness to draw from your throat.’” 


The Shepherd and the Nightingale. 


“Art thou vexed, favorite of the muses, at the noisy multitude 
of the Parnassian rabble? Oh, hear from me what was once ad- 
dressed to the nightingale. ‘Sing once more, lovely nightingale,’ 
called out a shepherd to the silent songstress, on a beautiful evening 
of spring. ‘Ah!’ said the nightingale, ‘the frogs croak so loud 
that I have lost all desire to sing; do you not hear them?’ ‘ Yes, 
but your silence is the cause of my hearing them.’ ” 


Of the services rendered by Lessing to the German thea- 
tre, we have already spoken. His Dramaturgie began, and 
aided in completing, an entire revolution in the public tastes 
and opinions.* 


* A writer in the Characteristics of Goethe thus speaks of what Lessing accom- 
plished in this department. ‘ Lessing’s defence of op mens, epi would alone en- 
title him to immortality. .. . The task was, at the time he undertook it, one of 
extreme difficulty ; it demanded the strength of a giant. The worship of Voltaire 
was thoroughly established in the world of letters; people conceived of nothing 
beyond the French tragedians; not to believe in them was heresy and crime. Into 
such an arena and before such judges did the unknown young man, in the humble 
character of a theatrical critic at Hamburgh, suddenly leap with armed hand— 
armed with a flaming sword— with Shakspeare. He attacked all the tastes and 
prejudices of the age, assailed the whole majesty of the French heroes en face, 
struck their paper-crowns and helmets into the dust, and pointed out to his country- 
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Of his philosophical and theological opinions, peculiar as 
they were to himself, on many points, it would be impossible 
to give an intelligible and adequate view, in the limited space 
which remains to us. Indeed, the controversy among his 
countrymen is not yet settled, as to what those opinions were. 
Those who wish to read the various opinions on the subject, 
may consult the writings of Jacobi, of Schlegel, of Mendels- 
sohn, and of Lessing’s brother. ‘The latest article we have 
seen on this subject, is to be found in the Kritesche-Prediger 
Bibliothek, for 1837. Meanwhile, the following extract from 
Lessing’s Introduction to the Treatise of Berengarius, ex- 
hibits his mode of thinking on these weighty subjects, and 
shows that here, as in every thing else, rectitude was his 
first law : : 


“TI know not whether it be duty to sacrifice happiness and life 
to the cause of truth; at least, the courage and determination ne- 
cessary for such a sacrifice are not gifts in our power to acquire. 
But one thing I do know; that it is a duty, if we would communi- 
cate truth, to communicate the whole truth, or none at all; to an- 
nounce it clear and full, without riddles, without any keeping-back, 
without distrusting its power and efficacy ; and the requisites for so 
doing are in our power. He who will not acquire them, or, if he 
has acquired, will not use them, deserves but ill of the human un- 
derstanding when he takes away from us gross errors, but keeps 
back the whole truth, and attempts to satisfy us with a mixture of 
truth and falsehood. For the grosser the error, the shorter and 
plainer is the road from it totruth. Refined error, on the contrary, 
may forever prevent us from arriving at truth, inasmuch as it is more 
difficult to detect the error.” 


Again: 


“ Truly the man is yet to appear who so attacks religion, and he 
who so defends it as the weight and dignity of the subject demands; 
with all the knowledge, all the love of truth, all the earnestness.” 


men an author of whom they were almost ignorant, as the true model of dramatic art. 
The outcries of his adversaries did him admirable service; they excited attention 
to his attacks, which every day increased in vigor. At first, the public knew not 
what to make of it. War was proclaimed against the old idols, while the new gods 
were almost unknown. But doubt, inquiry, criticism, had struck root; people be- 
gan to debate, to reflect; some men of learning pointed out the wide gulf which 
severed the French from the Greek tragedy ; Wieland translated the hitherto un- 
known Shakspeare, and thus was the well-fought field gradually won, and Les- 
sing’s renown, as critic, fixed on an immoveable basis.” 
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He has gone to that world where truth and truth only is 
found. His part in the world’s music is stricken out, but 
the chords which he struck shall vibrate to all eternity. Why 
do we speak of a science of music, as if in sounds only there 
were harmony? Are there not accords in the landscape, and 
is there no music of minds. If we look separately at each 
object of the visible landscape, so unlike, so apparently dis- 
cordant, we may fancy that each is most beautiful alone, and 
that to unite them would be but to destroy their effect. What 
concord between the madly rushing cataract and the trem- 
bling floweret that grows on its brink? So we might ask, 
but experience has shown us our mistake. From each object 
of nature there breathes forth a spirit, a presence, a tone. 
From the brook, that, in its soft lapse, tinkles a sweet mur- 
mur to the flowers on its brink, and from the flowers that in 
return bend over its waters, and cast on it the reflection of 
their lovely forms ; from the rocky cleft which disdains not 
to shelter, like a mother, the tender plant in its rough em- 
brace, and from the tender plant which gives smiles and 
fragrance in recompense; from the sky, bending lovingly 
over the tall trees, and from the trees that wave in concert, 
and utter, amid their leafy tops, a melodious, but unintelligi- 
ble speech; from ‘the hills, rock-ribb’d and ancient as the 
sun,” and from “the vales, stretching in pensive quietness” 
between; from each of these comes forth a fine, invisible, 
all-pervading breath, and all mingle in one harmony. 

And is there less of variety, less of unison in the kingdom 
of minds? Does the material transcend the spiritual? No, 
for in vain shall we seek an object in nature which has not 
its counterpart in man. ‘There is none so beautiful, none so 
strange, none so fearful, that it stands alone. Inone man we 
find a likeness to the jagged and precipitous cliff, towering 
in naked and desolate grandeur, and receiving in sullen si- 
lence the lashings of the angry surges. Another is the vine- 
clad hill, with its gentle slopes and sunny brightness, its 
green verdure and purple clusters. One is imaged in the 
pomp of the clouds that wait upon the setting sun, “ taking 
and giving glory in his light; another, in the same clouds 
when the 2y softly and flee cily repose upon the bosom of the 
sky; and another still, in their wild array, when, ‘scared by 
driving winds,” they hurry along in swift disorder. One is 
the calm, majestic river, always tranquil but mighty in its 
stillness; and another, the brawling brook, whose noisy pro- 
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gress betrays its shallowness. And some we find—a few— 
best likened to the ocean, since they have all its varied 
moods; its depths and its music, its calmness and its storms. 
At one time we seem to hear the roar of its angry surges, as 
it breaks upon the shore, and anon, the plaintive murmur of 
its softly stealing waves; now, the hoarse scream of the birds 
that make their home on it shores; anon, the distant rustle of 
its hollow caves, and again, the sweet tones that come from 
its convoluted shells. 

And where shall we find a type for Lessing. His must 
be an emblem of various import, for the thread of his life was 
a mingled one. Let us find it in the river, which, beginning 
as a peaceful brooklet, traces its silvery way through the 
meadow, oft returning upon itself, and enclosing in its wind- 
ings many a green nook and flowery peninsula. But, as it 
advances, its course becomes less tortuous, it flows with a 
direct and rapid torrent, making for itself a deeper channel, 
and spreading a wider fertility. Presently, its passage is 
obstructed ; its bed narrows; it must force its way through 
rocky straits ;—but continually it triumphs, and gains strength 
by the triumph ; trees grow up upon its banks, and mighty 
ships are borne upon its bosom. And now it rolls on witha 
mighty and resistless torrent, it has broken through every 
obstruction, it rushes forward, and the next moment pours 
itself into 


“ The unfathomable gulf where all is still.” 


But we must bring these remarks to a close. We have 
attempted to convey to such of our readers as may not have 
studied his writings, some notion of the spirit and strivings of 
a man whose name, as connected with the period in which 
he came forward, and the effect which he wrought, must al- 
ways be prominent in the history of his country’s literature. 
But his writings have a permanent and intrinsic interest apart 
from their historical relations to his time; and the extracts 
we have given may enable our readers to form some impres- 
sion of their claim upon the attention of the student of litera- 
ture and of art. 
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Art. IV.—1. Report on Education in Europe, to the Trustees 
of the Girard College for Orphans. By ALEXANDER Dat- 
LAs BacuE, LL. D., President of the College. Philadel- 
phia: 1839. 8vo. pp. 666. 


2. The Will and Biography of the late Stephen Girard, Esq. 
Philadelphia: 1832. 8vo. pp. 36. 


3. Address on the occasion of laying the Corner Stone of the 
Girard College for Orphans. By Nicuouas Brppe. Phi- 
ladelphia: 1833. 8vo. pp. 23. 


4. Report of the Committee on Moral and Religious Instruction 
and Discipline, to the Trustees of the Girard College for Or- 
phans. B. W. Ricnarps, Chairman. Philadelphia: 1833. 
Svo. pp. 15. 


5. Report of the Committee on Clothing, Diet, etc., to the Board 
of Trustees of the Girard College for Orphans. Grorce B. 
Woop, M. D., Chairman. Philadelphia: 1835. 8vo. 
pp. 19. 

6. Reports of Committees, Resolutions, etc., relative to the Or- 


ganization of the Girard College for Orphans. Printed for 
the Board. Philadelphia: 1839. S8vo. pp. 55. 


SrerHen Girarp, of the city of Philadelphia, ‘‘ merchant 
and mariner,” died on the 26th December, 1831. By extra- 
ordinary talents and success in business, he had, during a 
long and laborious life, amassed a fortune exceeding that of 
any other American citizen. ‘This fact was most that was 
known of him before his decease. Holding himself aloof 
from society, absorbed in the cares of his vast estate, dead to 
all political honors, and scarcely allowing himself any recrea- 
tions except such as consisted in a change of labor, he 
seemed to live in a world of his own, and to have few feel- 
ings in common with his fellow men. Without children, 
frugal in his habits, and wealthy beyond even the desires of 
avarice, he yet toiled on, in old age, with as keen an indus- 
try as if he had had the first dollar of his fortune to make, — 
a mystery to the community in which he lived, who were 
incapable of understanding so laborious a diligence, prompted 
by no other apparent motive than the mere love of amassing 
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and possessing. But death, which arrested his labors, re- 
vealed also their true source and object. It was not a fond- 
ness for money alone that had prompted and sustained him 
in his incessant toils. Whatever share this sentiment may 
have had in shaping his life, others, more elevated and gene- 
rous, had undoubtedly mingled with it. ‘The desire of post- 
humous fame, a hidden sympathy in the wants of the desti- 
tute and friendless, and a lofty public spirit, were, beyond 
all peradventure, no strangers in his bosom. 

The correctness of this opinion concerning Mr. Girard’s 
motives, is apparent from his will. After making liberal 
bequests to various charitable institutions, to the cities of 
Philadelphia and New Orleans, and to the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, amounting in all to some millions of dollars, he 
bequeaths in trust, to the select and common councils of Phi- 
ladelphia, two millions for the erection and endowment of a 
college for ‘poor white male orphan children.” ‘To this ab- 
solute appropriation, he adds the right, should the necessity 
arise, of claiming the income of residuary funds, amounting, 
as we learn from a statement by Mr. Biddle-in one of the 
publications on our table, to within a fraction of four millions. 
The real endowment of the Girard College for Orphans may, 
therefore, be set down, in round numbers, at six million dollars. 
Asat least half this property is real estate in Philadelphia, and 
continually increasing in value, the capital will ultimately be 
larger than itisat present. This bequest is without a parallel in 
the annals of individual munificence. It is nearly, if not quite, 
equal to the capital of the London blue-coat school, the most 
wealthy of the eleemosynary institutions of Great Britain, 
whose funds were contributed by successive British mo- 
narchs. ‘The whole of the Smithsonian bequest, about which 
so much has been said, scarcely amounts to the double of 
what the yearly receipts of the Girard College will be. Well 
did Mr. Biddle, in his eloquent address on the occasion of 
laying the corner stone, say of Mr. Girard: 


“His will, indeed, be the most durable basis of all human dis- 
tinction—a wise benevolence in the cause of letters. The ordi- 
nary charity, which feeds or clothes the distressed, estimable as it is, 
relieves only the physical wants of the sufferer. But the enlightened 
beneficence, which looks deeper into the wants of our nature— 
which not merely prolongs existence, but renders that existence a 
blessing, by pouring into these recesses of sorrow the radiance of 
moral and intellectual cultivation—this it is which forms the world’s 
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truest benefactor, and confers the most enduring of all glory—a 
glory the more secure, because the very objects of that benevolence 
are enabled to repay with fame the kindness which sustains them. 

“It is not unreasonable to conjecture, that in all future times, 
there will probably be in existence many thousand men who will 
owe to Girard the greatest of all blessings, a virtuous education ; 
men who will have been rescued from want, and perhaps from vice, 
and armed with power to rise to wealth and distinction. Among 
them will be found some of our best educated citizens, accomplished 
scholars, intelligent mechanics, distinguished artists, and prominent 
statesmen. In the midst of their prosperity, such men can never 
forget the source of it, nor will they ever cease to mingle with their 
prayers, and to commemorate with their labors, the name of their 
great benefactor. What human being can be insensible to the hap- 
piness of having caused such a succession of good through remote 
ages, or not feel that such applause is more grateful than all the 
shouts which ever rose from the bloodiest field of battle, and worth 
all the vulgar fame of a hundred conquests !” 

To the justness of this tribute to the name and memory of 
Mr. Girard, we, in the main, cordially subscribe. Yet, can- 
dor obliges us to make one abatement. Among the restric- 
tions which Mr. Girard “ considered it his duty to prescribe,” 
in reference to the organization of the college, we find the 
following: “I enjoin and require that no ecclesiastic, mis- 
sionary, or minister of any sect whatsoever, shall ever hold or 
exercise any station or duty whatever in the said college ; 
nor shall any such person ever be admitted for any purpose, or as 
a visitor, within the premises appropriated to the said college.” 
The origin of this remarkable prohibition, expressed with so 
much emphasis, seems to us to lie deeper than the mere 
want of an enlightened religious spirit. It has the appearance 
of an ebullition of passion against the whole clerical profes- 
sion, per se, and in virtue of the nature of their office. Had 
he simply excluded clergymen from any share in the conduct 
of the institution, however the expediency of such exclusion 
might have been questioned, we should be less disposed to 
censure with severity. But when, not content with what 
might have satisfied the most mistaken sense of duty, he 
forbids a single minister of the gospel ever entering within 
the enclosure of the college, for any purpose, even to visit a 
brother, a son, a father, or a friend, among the professors, an 
inference, such as we know to have been very generally 
drawn from these premises, would scarcely appear to be a 
breach of that charity which St. Paul so beautifully de- 
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scribes, as “hoping and believing all things” True, in the 
sentence following the above quotation from the will, Mr. 
Girard disclaims the design of casting “any reflection upon 
any sect or person whatsoever,” adding, that he desired 
solely to ‘keep the tender minds of the orphans free from 
the excitement which clashing doctrines a sectarian con- 
troversy are so apt to produce.” But these are the mere 
commonplaces of infidelity, extorted from the most notorious 
unbelievers by the religious sense of a Christian community ; 
the involuntary eulogy of those who seek to overthrow the 
gospel, on that incomparable mora! code, whose power and 
excellence they feel, though they refuse to acknowledge it. 
We say not that Mr. Girard was an infidel; but simply 
that there is nothing in the will which an infidel might not 
utter ; and farther, that that part of the will which we are 
considering wears the appearance of a spirit hostile to reli- 
gion. It is not strange, therefore, that the alarm of the reli- 
gious public has been excited; and that many, having no 
other ground of judgment than the extraordinary provision 
under review, should have entertained the apprehension, if 
not the opinion, that the Girard College would be a school of 
infidelity. Of this number we confess ourselves once to have 
been. But, in the works before us, we have ample evidence 
that these fears are entirely groundless, and we think we 
shall be able to show them to be so to the satisfaction of all 
candid readers. Let us also do justice to Mr. Girard himself. 
In the paragraph on which we have animadverted, he expressly 
declares it to be his ‘desire, that all the instructors in the 
college shall take pains to instil into the minds of the scholars 
the purest principles of morality, so that, on their entrance 
into active life, they may, from inclination and habit, evince 
benevolence towards their fellow creatures, and a love of 
truth, sobriety, and industry.” Where are ‘the purest prin- 
ciples of morality” to be sought? The only firm basis of mo- 
ral character, the only true source of moral excellence, the 
only pure and infallible code of ethics, is the system of doc- 
trines and duties revealed in the Christian scriptures. And 
this, evidently, is the understanding of the gentlemen having 
charge of the Girard College for Orphans. 

The Report of President Bache, the chief of the publica- 
tions named at the head of this article, is the first fruits of 
Mr. Girard’s munificent bequest. It is an elaborate and de- 
tailed account of the various systems of education and edu- 
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cational establishments in all the most enlightened countries 
of Europe. We know of no other work which contains such 
a body of instructive and interesting information touching 
these matters, or which so well deserves to be studied b 
those who frame our systems of instruction, and by the friends 
of education generally. But, valuable as the Report is in 
this respect, and anxious as we were to possess ourselves of 
the results of the investigations of so philosophical an ob+ 
server, we took up the volume with a still deeper anxiety to 
discover, if possible, the principles of moral, intellectual, and 
physical education, which would form the basis of organiza- 
tion for the Girard College. Nor have we been disappointed. 
It is true, the volume contains no general summary of opi- 
nions ; but it has not been difficult, as we followed our author 
through his numerous and instructive examinations, to detect 
those conclusions, which will be of governing force in framing 
a constitution for the institution over which he has been 
chosen to preside. And we take leave to congratulate the 
board of trustees, and the public, on the evidence afforded by 
this report of the eminent ability and manifold fitness of Pre- 
sident Bache for his situation as the head of the college. 

It has been already stated, that no outline of a plan for the 
organization of the college is presented in this work. This 
will disappoint some; but a little reflection will satisfy all, 
that the author has adopted the wisest course in mixing u 
his inferences with the facts on which they are Seuked. 
Had he brought his opinions together in one view, many 
would have contented themselves with reading merely that 
portion of the work, and a judgment of condemnation might 
have been grounded upon insufficient data. As the work is 
at present arranged, the author is at least not liable to an in- 
justice of this kind. The reader is, as the lawyers say, ex 
necessitate ret, put in possession of all the elements of a fair 
judgment on the merits of the opinions advanced. A sug- 
gestion has occurred to us, which we take leave to offer in 
this place. The report, as now printed, is very voluminous, 
being swelled to its present size by numerous programmes, 
tables, catalogues of documents, and details of various kinds. 
Of this we make no complaint. On the contrary, these things 
were necessary in an official report, and add to its value. 
Yet they will materially narrow its circulation, and abridge 
its general usefulness. Now, we recommend that President 
Bache prepare another volume on European education, of 
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moderate size, and therefore better suited to popular use. 
For such a work we may venture to promise him, in advance, 
the thanks of his countrymen, and a ready sale. 

We cannot better give a general idea of the nature of the 
report before us, than by quoting the admirable letter of in- 
structions, addressed by Mr. Biddle, president of the board 
of trustees, to the president of the college, previously to his 
entering upon the duties of his mission : 


“ Board of Trustees of the Girard College for Orphans, 
September 19, 1836. 


A. D. Bacueg, Esa., 
President of the Girard College for Orphans, 
Philadelphia. 


“Dear Sir:—I enclose a copy of a resolution, passed by this 
board on the 19th July last, authorizing you to visit Europe, under 
the instructions of the committee on scholastic education. I also 
enclose, in quadruplicate, a commission from the board, certified by 
the mayor of Philadelphia, stating the objects of your mission, and 
asking the aid of all friends of science to facilitate your inquiries. 
The financial arrangements for your salary and expenses are, as 
you know, completed. It remains only for the committee to add 
their instructions for your government. 

Your familiarity with the subject of education, and your personal 
acquaintance with the views of the board, of which you were a 
member, supersede the necessity of any detailed explanations in 
regard to the purposes of your voyage, or the best means of accom- 
plishing them ; and the committee will, therefure, confine themselves 
to such general instructions as may regulate the course of your 
movements and inquiries. 

The board of trustees are charged by the city of Philadelphia to 
prepare a system of instruction for the Girard College for Orphans. 
For this purpose they are anxious to have the most accurate infor- 
mation of the best means used for the same purpose elsewhere, 
and you have been selected to obtain it. Your object, then, is to 
visit all establishments in Europe similar to the Girard College; 
and as these are found principally, if not exclusively, in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, 
Austria, Prussia, and the rest of the states of Germany, these coun- 
tries will form the natural limits of your tour. Accordingly, all in- 
stitutions in each of those countries resembling the Girard College, 
or any others which promise to afford useful information in organi- 
zing it, you will see and examine. Your own reflection will readily 
suggest the points of information desired; and I will, therefore, 
merely enumerate a few, which may serve as a basis for your own 
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extensive investigation. Of every establishment visited by you, we 
should wish to know— ‘ 

1. Its history, general administration, and the nature and extent 
of its funds. 

2. Its interior organization and government; the names, titles, 
and duties of all persons employed in it. 

3. Who are admitted to it, and the forms and terms of admission; 
and where it is professedly for the education of orphans, who are 
considered as orphans. 

4. The number and classification of the scholars, and their term 
of residence. 

5. Their course of studies, in the minutest detail, from the com- 
mencement to the end of their residence in the institution, with the 
text-books and other works used. 

6. As a part of that course, specially important to the Girard 
College, we should desire to know the regulations or the practice 
by which, among a large body of scholars, a portion, after continu- 
ing for some time in the institution, are permitted to begin their 
active career in life—while others, with greater aptitude or | 
greater willingness to learn, are carried up to the higher branches 
of education. The nature and mode of that discrimination would 
be highly interesting —as would also be— 

7. The precise extent to which moral and religious instruction 
is proposed to be given, and is actually given, and also by who 
and in what form that instruction is conveyed. a. 

8. The mechanical arts taught—the mode of teaching them— 
the models, tools, and implements of all kinds employed—and the 
manner in which the practice of these arts is mingled with the rou- 
tine of studies. 

9. The system of rewards and punishments in regard to studies 
or personal conduct. 

10. The general police and discipline of the school. 

11. The amusements— gymnastic exercises— games of all kinds, 
uniting instruction with agreeable relaxation—together with the 
number and extent of the vacations, pecuniary allowance, or per- 
sonal indulgences to scholars. 

12. The diet and clothing of the scholars. 

13. The regulations in regard to health, hours of study and of 
rest, arrangement as to sleeping and eating, and the whole routine 
of each day’s employment. 

14. The expenses of the school, including salaries and all inci- 
dents, with the average annual expense of each scholar. 

15. The structure of the buildings, the arrangement of dormi- 
tories, refectories, play-grounds, and work-shops, illustrated by 
drawings, where they can be procured. 

16. As a proper foundation for similar statistical inquiries in this 
country, you will collect all the information you can in respect to 
the proportion of orphans to the rest of the community. 
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These general heads of inquiry, which you can easily multiply, 
will indicate the wish of the board that your examination should be 
thorough and practical. ‘They already possess, or may easily ob- 
tain, all that books can teach on the subject. It is your especial 
duty to study the actual working of the machinery of education; to 
domesticate yourself, if practicable, in these institutions, and, by 
your own personal observation, to distinguish what is really useful 
from what is merely plausible in theory. 

It is this anxiety that your investigation should be complete, 
which induces them not to fix at present any period for your return. 
How much time it may require cannot now be safely determined. 
They rely confidently on your diligence, and are sure that you will 
not prolong your absence without ample reason. While, therefore, 
they are very anxious to open the College with the least possible 
delay, they deem it so much more important to begin well than to 
begin soon, that they postpone naming any limit to your stay in 
Europe, until you are able to apprize them of your progress. 

In respect to the purchase of books and apparatus, mentioned in 
the resolution of the board, it is not their wish that you should, at 
this time, purchase a library, or an extensive philosophical appa- 
ratus. You will only inquire where they can be best procured 
hereafter, and, in the mean time, limit your actual purchases to 
text-books and other works used in schools, or which may assist 
your inquiries; to models, drawings, and such philosophical instru- 
ments as may be necessary or useful in opening the college, or 
which you may deem it expedient to procure in anticipation of the 
larger collection. 

The materials and information thus acquired you will, on your 
return, present to the board of trustees, and at the same time, or as 
soon thereafter as practicable, you will prepare a final report, with 
a plan for the government and instruction of the college—the re- 
sult of all your examination and reflection. 

In the mean time, you will keep the board constantly advised of 
your movements. 

With my best wishes that your mission may be as pleasant as I 
am sure it will be useful, I remain, 

Your’s, truly, 
(Signed.) N. BIDDLE, Chairman.” 


In obedience to this letter, Mr. Bache sailed from the United 
States in September, 1836 ; and, after completing the track in- 
dicated by Mr. Biddle, he returned in October, 1838. Bringing 
to his task a strong g, discriminating , and philosophic mind, he 
devoted two full years to the proposed examinations, every 
hour of which appears to have been faithfully given to the pro- 
secution of the special objects of his mission. He thoroughly 
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examined the systems of education and the leading schools of 
every grade, in Ireland, Scotland, England, France, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Prussia, the chief states of Germany, 
and Italy. The whole number of schools visited was nearly 
three hundred. Of these many required and received the la- 
bor of several days in the investigation of their details of admi- 
nistration, instruction, and discipline. The sources relied upon 
in collecting the information sought, were official documents ; 
published works ; written replies to queries addressed to the 
heads of institutions, or other officers; conversations with 
teachers, and officers of state having charge of public instruc- 
tion ; and personal examinations of schools. Availing himself 
of these several methods, and guided by the excellent instruc- 
tions of Mr. Biddle, he has gathered and arranged a mass of 
facts, which will be of the highest utility, not only to the 
Girard College, but to the general interests of education 
throughout this Union. His report constitutes a fair title to 
an honorable fame as a philosophic observer, a strong thinker, 
a zealous philanthropist, a skilful writer, and a public bene- 
factor. 

Our author divides his work into two parts ; the first, re- 
lating to the means provided for the education of or- 
phans and other destitute children ; the second, to the sys- 
tems of general education which came under his notice. 
Corresponding with these divisions, there are two classes of 
institutions, which presented, for the most part, distinct ob- 
jects for consideration. In the first, the government, disci- 
pline, and general economy, as well as the instruction, were 
to be examined ; while in the second, the instruction was the 
chief point of interest. The former portion of the work will 
probably be most useful for the purposes of the Girard Col- 
lege ; but the latter has a higher interest for the general rea- 
der. This division, occupying four hundred and fifty pages 
of the report, would form a sufficient basis for a long article ; 
and we may hereafter take it up by itself. As our present 
business, however, is chiefly with the college, we must restrict 
ourselves to a very brief and general notice of the second 
part of the work. President Bache divides instruction into 
infant, elementary or primary, secondary, and superior ; 
these four classes comprehending the entire range of studies 
up to the age at which school education is completed, and 
the career of active life commenced. Beginning with the 
lowest, he presents a view of the history and condition ot 
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each class, in all the countries visited, explains clearly the 
different national systems adopted to give it practical efh- 
ciency, and then puts us in possession of the means of judging 
of the actual results by full and luminous descriptions of in- 
dividual schools. In describing the schools for the education 
of teachers, our author writes con amore, and shows himself 
an earnest and able advocate of these indispensable aids to a 
sound and thorough education of the people. This part of 
his volume is more satisfactory than the celebrated report of 
Victor Cousin. Far be it from us to undervalue the labors 
of that eminent philosopher. We read his work with delight 
and instruction. It is honorable alike to himself and the 
French nation, and may be pronounced a mine of valuable 
information concerning the Prussian*school system, and of 
just principles in relation to education in general. But Cou- 
sin was not long enough in Prussia to become practically 
familiar with her educational institutions, having spent less 
than one month in that kingdom. His report presents us 
with many interesting details respecting the general economy 
of the normal schools, but gives no clear idea of the man- 
ner in which the different branches of knowledge are taught. 
This deficiency has been supplied by Mr. Bache in the most 
lucid manner; who has also corrected some errors of M. 
Cousin, into which he had fallen, probably, in consequence of 
the rapidity of his movements. 

As our author was specially instructed to visit all estab- 
lishments in Europe similar to the Girard College, a large 
share of attention was naturally bestowed upon them. His 
descriptions, however, of this class of institutions, are con- 
fined to those in Great Britain, Holland, and the German 
states. In France, he found the orphans, for the most part, 
associated with the foundlings, and distributed through the 
country at the expense of the state; the system presenting 
nothing, in his opinion, either for approval or imitation. 
Twenty-two eleemosynary establishments are described more 
or less in detail, namely, five in Edinburgh, four in England, 
three in Holland, and ten in Germany. It would be instruc- 
tive to follow our author regularly through this part of the 
report, but the principal object of this article, which has been 
already explained, will not allow it. We shall here offer 
a number of extracts, chiefly with the design of spreading 
before the public the leading opinions and suggestions con- 
tained in the report, which, it may be fairly presumed, will 
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form the basis of organization for the college, and, to a con- 
siderable extent, give complexion to its practical administra- 
tion. These quotations will be appropriately introduced by 
the concluding paragraph of the report, which, also, consider- 
ing our main purpose, will form an apology for not entering 
into a connected review of the work, or even presenting a full 
analysis of what is said of any one institution : 


“The board of trustees,” says the president, in conclusion, “ will 
readily see, from the tenor of this report, that my examination has 
not enabled me to select any single institution which fulfils at once 
the requisites of the will of our founder, and of the present state 
of education, and which might, therefore, serve as a model for the 
Girard College forOrphans. The plan to be presented to them, as 
far as it is derived from these materials, must be made up of frag- 
ments, to be so modified as to adapt them to the peculiarities of the 
college, and to our political and social character and institutions. 
According to the will of Mr. Girard, orphan boys are to be educated 
in his college from the age of six years to fourteen, sixteen, and 
even eighteen years of age. The materials of their instruction 
must be ‘things rather than words,’ and the degree is to be such 
‘as the capacities of the several scholars may merit or warrant.’ 
The first provision, from the early age of admission which it enjoins, 
enables us to train as well as to instruct; the second, indicates that 
the tendency of our training should be towards practical life. The 
age of our pupils embraces the period from elementary to superior 
instruction, and we are expressly called on to develop talent. Our 
college must, therefore, combine the primary, secondary, and spe- 
cial schools. The means furnished by our munificent benefactor to 
execute his intentions are vast, and if the benefits thence accruing 
are not in proportion, the responsibility must rest with those to whom 
they have been entrusted. The trustees of the college have ap- 
pealed to the experience of Europe to furnish data necessarily 
wanting in a new country, and it remains for them to apply the expe- 
rimental deductions thus obtained from the old world, with the vigor 
characteristic of the new. If their spirit be proportionate to the 
work to be accomplished, there can be little doubt of the result. 
Our founder has furnished them the means of establishing a series 
of model schools for moral, intellectual, and physical education, em- 
bracing the period of life from early youth almost to manhood, the 
importance of which to our city, and even to the country at large, 
can hardly be estimated.” —pp. 605, 606. 


[ Extracts from the account of Heriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh.| 
“ The new comers are separated for twelve months from the rest 
of the boys at all times, occupying separate places in church and 
in chapel, and separate dormitories; taking their meals and exercise, 
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and visiting their relations, at different times from the others. By 
this regulation, it seems to me that the force of good example is 
made ineffective, and that each new set of boys require a new train- 
ing. I amnot aware when it was first enacted. It does not appear 
in the original statutes, and was perhaps one of the measures used 
to break up a most shocking abuse of the fagging system which 
prevailed many years ago in the school, and by which the elder boys 
were the complete tyrants of the younger ones.” ...... p- 18. 

“ With a view to inform themselves as to the results of their sys- 
tem of instruction, the governors have lately required from those 
boys who receive pecuniary rewards during their apprenticeship, the 
presentation of three documents, before referred to, containing an- 
swers to certain queries. One of the sets of questions is answered 
by the master, and relates to the conduct of the boy, as an appren- 
tice; a second, by the person with whom the boy lodges, and con- 
tains an account of his conduct while in the house, of his hours, 
etc.; a third, by the boy himself—and inquires, among other points, 
into his hours of work, his occupations and relaxation, and the utility 
of his studies, while in the hospital, to the business in which he is 
engaged. This excellent regulation has been in force only some 
three years, and hence the inferences, from the replies of the boys, 
are not as important as they will one day be. Even with a longer 
continued average, they will not be absolutely conclusive in regard 
to the value of the several branches of study, for it requires very 
good judgment to get rid of the idea that only the immediately use- 
ful is at all useful, and to appreciate the effect of general mental 
culture. Asa result, however, of the expression of opinion of forty- 
seven out of sixty-four boys, nearly all had found use for their 
arithmetical studies, and some for their English studies, including 
grammar, geography, and history. Of those from whom I saw no 
replies, seventeen in number, four were at the university, who, from 
the prizes which the ‘ Heriot’s boys’ carry away in classics, no doubt 
found their Latin and Greek (especially the former) studies “use- 
ful;” three were not minors, and two deceased; leaving but eight 
out of sixty-four unaccounted for.” ..... pp. 23,24 

“* Religious and moral Instruction. The positive religious instruction 
is given by the study of the Bible, the Evidences of Christianity, 
and the Catechism of the Church of Scotland. Family worship 
also is held morning and evening. On Sunday, in addition, the 

upils are occupied one hour in the morning in the study of the 
Church Catechism, or of a Bible lesson or hymn, which they recite 
in the evening, and they attend church twice during the day. Be- 
sides this, the discipline of the school, repressing what is amiss, and 
encouraging virtue, acts of course powerfully; the example of the 
elder boys, and the good order which prevails, tend to produce regu- 
lar habits. The results of this combined moral education are to be 
found in the records of the character of the pupils, when they are 
no longer under the fostering care of the institution; and the an- 
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swers to the queries before referred to, in regard to the conduct of 
the young men, given by the masters to whom they are apprenticed, 
and by those with whom they lodge, exhibit these results in a highly 
satisfactory point of view. Of forty-seven sets of answers, forty 
were entirely to the credit of the young men, on the part of the 
masters, and forty-six on the part of the persons with whom they 
lodged. Of the seven falling under censure, three had not made 
satisfactory progress in their business; two were, in addition, absent 
sometimes; one was complained of as not doing his errands punc- 
tually, and only one was of the class considered decidedly vi- 
cious.”...... pp. 25, 26. 

“There can be no doubt that it is more dangerous to blunt the 
sensibilities of a youth to moral reproof, than to harden him by cor- 
poreal chastisement. Hence such chastisements may be preferable 
in certain cases, where reproof has failed, to a continuance of the 
attempt to correct by admonition. This supposes it to be adminis- 
tered in private, without temper, and as a last resort. Some dispo- 
sitions are better acted upon by the deprivation of indulgences, by 
confinement, and similar penalties of this class, where remonstran- 
ces have failed; while others require something more immediate in 
its action. In many schools in England, where the rod was once 
freely used, it has been almost, and in others entirely, laid aside. 
In schools like these, where the youth is entirely dependent upon 
the institution, I am fully persuaded that, with proper treatment, it 
need be resorted to very seldom, if at all. Few dispositions are 
not open to kindness, especially under these circumstances, and no 
master has the qualities appropriate to such an institution who pre- 
fers the repulsive system to the encouraging. I refer to the exam- 
ple of the English schools, because they have held out longest against 
modern improvements in discipline, and their relinquishment of such 
means is a stronger argument than could be derived from the more 
gentle discipline of the continent. The spirit of kindness between 
master and pupil which exists in many of the continental schools, 
the confidence that renders him, as it were, the head of a family 
circle, are delightful to witness, and insures, better than stripes, the 
obedience of his pupils. I believe that this species of discipline, 
which leads the pupil instead of driving him, may be considered as 
particularly congenial to the American character. ‘The governors of 
Heriot’s say, that ‘it is earnestly recommended, that as far as possi- 
ble, preventions of fault be employed; and that gentle treatment be 
practised with the children.’ ‘Thus, as far as their recommendation 
goes, they are on the side where I should prefer to range myself. 
There is one point in which the teachers at Heriot’s have not the 
means of acquiring that moral control over the boys which would 
smooth many of their difficulties; the education during the play 
hours is not attended to by them. It is true that each of the teach- 
ers, in rotation, is responsible for the order of the house; but he has 
not the immediate superintendance of the boys. In such an institu- 
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tion especially, this is of importance, and the many hours of occu- 
pation in teaching, which prevents the intimacy of the masters with 
the boys during periods of relaxation, is a serious disadvantage. 
That such an intimacy is extremely important to moral training, no 
sound educator now doubts; and it is certain that much teaching in 
school is not equivalent to moderate training out of school, to form 
the moral man. Servants cannot supply the place of the teacher. 
The general principle which I would here inculcate is distinctly 
recognised in some of the best training-schools which I have seen, 
and renders the infant-school system of moral training in Scotland 
so perfect.” ...... pp. 27, 29. 

“ The greatest number of play hours is three per day, according to 
a schedule furnished me, and this seems to me, from comparison 
with the other schools, quite too small, especially for the younger 
boys; and the unbroken succession of several hours in school, is also 
objectionable. The amount of time which these boys are employed 
in the class-room, frequently reaching for the elder ones to eight 
hours a day, and the variety of subjects brought before them in their 
short course, at the longest but seven years, appears from observa- 
tion to be highly detrimental to intellectual development. It is, 
indeed, said to diminish the amount of repressive discipline neces- 
sary in the institution, by taming the spirit by over intellectual work, 
but a saving of this sort is a real loss.” ......p.3 

‘ The boys do none of the menial work of the house, and even that 
relating to them personally is attended to by servants. The dor- 
mitories are cleaned, the beds made, the arrangements for meals 
provided and removed, the clothes are brushed, shoes cleaned, etc., 
by the servants of the institution. These boys, brought up thus to 
be waited upon instead of waiting on themselves, must, when they 
leave the school, find their position of attending to the wants of 
others particularly irksome. Indeed, many of those persons who 
receive them as apprentices, judging by the awkwardness with which 
these and other common affairs of life are attended to by them, un- 
derrate exceedingly the results of their education. This effect is in- 
creased by their ignorance of ordinary life. ‘The masters having 
no families, those boys who never leave the school have no oppor- 
tunity of witnessing any other than the peculiar modification of 
society which the hospital affords; and even those who do visit their 
friends, form only such an acquaintance with life as a few weeks in 
each year can give. 

“ In the only government school of our country, the Military Aca- 
demy at West Point, where youths are received, whose parents are 
in all the various circumstances of life, an opposite plan is pursued in 
regard to the duties of the house and personal police; and I have 
reason to know, from personal experience and an extensive acquaint- 
ance with its graduates, that the independent habits thus produced 
are retained by many as among the most convenient results of their 
early training.” ......p. 31. 
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[ From the account of John Watson’s Hospital, Edinburgh.| 

“ This is the most recent school of its kind in Edinburgh, having 
been organized in 1828; and thus the experience which it furnishes 
on certain points must be most valuable to the board. One of these 
is, the expediency, and, indeed, the necessity, of the gradual or- 
ganization of an institution; and the other, the propriety of leaving 
the regulations relating to details to be tried in the actual circum- 
stances of the establishment before enacting them into laws. By 
following out these two ideas, this institution has been organized, 
brought under its present good regulation, and its numbers increased 
to one hundred and sixteen pupils, with very few unpleasant cir- 
cumstances.” ...... pp. 33, 39. 

...... “The interior is commodiously arranged; the base- 
ment contains a play-room for wet weather, a bathing-room, laun- 
dry, refectory, kitchen, pantry, masters’ offices, and parlor. This 
play-room is almost an essential, as the school-rooms should not be 
used for that purpose, and, in bad weather, the children must have 
cover either in or out of the building. The bath is well arranged. 
Between the kitchen and dining-room is a convenient turning-box 
for supplying the food, transferring the plates, etc. On the first 
floor are the rooms of the master and assistants, of the governors, 
the chapel, and three school-rooms. An attempt has been made to 
heat the house by warm air thrown into the entries, but this has not 
been effectual ; the school-rooms are cold, and the temperature can- 
not be kept up except at the expense of the ventilation. The second 
floor contains working-rooms for the boys, dormitories, rooms for 
the sick, and offices, matrons’ apartments, etc. ‘The whole house is 
lighted by gas, and is supplied with water from the city works, two 
most important conveniences, which I found highly appreciated by 
those who had previously been without them.” .. . . pp. 39, 40. 

.... “The pupils must be between five and eight years of age 
at entrance ; and it is very perceptible that the early age at which 
they are received is a decided advantage to this institution. Their 
pliability and exemption from bad habits are conditions which should 
not be lost sight of. At the opening, twenty-five boys and twenty- 
six girls were admitted, and when they were trained during a year, 
a farther admission took place. Notwithstanding the great care 
thus exercised to begin properly, and the abilities of the master, 
who excels in the kindly character most likely to win upon a child, 
the training of these twenty-five boys was not effected without much 
difficulty, and, in fact, three of them were expelled during this 
year. ‘The first set being well trained, the others have fallen gra- 
dually in with the example of their elders, and no farther expul- 
sions have been necessary, though seventy-nine boys and sixty-six 
girls have been since admitted, up to 1836. In fact, the institution 
was begun on é0o large a scale, limited as its organization may have 
seemed.” ..... p. 40. 

“ There are no regular gymnastic exercises, but in the intervals of 
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recreation the children engage in a great variety of games, the im- 
plemeuts for which are furnished by the master, and in which the 
teachers frequently take part with good effect. The deprivation of 
these sports is made a means of punishment. The loan of mate- 
rials for play, such as marbles, etc., obviates an objection sometimes 
urged to certain games of skill, viz., that they produce a sordid 
habit and love of gaming. The pupils walk out frequently, accom- 
panied by a teacher, make ‘ pic nic’ excursions, and celebrate par- 
ticular days.” ..... p. 45. 


[From the description of Cauvin’s Hospital, Edinburgh] 

“ This institution was founded in 1822, pursuant to the will of 
Lewis Cauvin, a teacher of French, in Edinburgh; and is intended 
for the education of and maintenance of the sons of teachers and 
farmers. As the founder was himself a teacher, and the want of 
seminaries for teachers was most deeply felt in Scotland, the trus- 
tees of Cauvin’s determined that the new institution should contri- 
bute, as far as practicable, to the supply of this want. 

“ The children enter between the ages of six and eight years, and 
nearly all those now in the institution have been there about four 
years; the twenty pupils required to complete the foundation having 
been admitted at once. It is not possible at this early date to draw 
a positive inference as to the success of the school, and especially 
of its primary object. The character of the trustees may, however, 
be considered as a guarantee for the first, and, in reference to the 
second, there are already indications that three or four out of the 
twenty boys now in the establishment will probably have a disposi- 
tion for the profession towards which it would incline them. It 
may be important to remark, that as these boys can only be at the 
charge of the school until fourteen years of age, and as this is too 
short a time to complete their education, those who are most pro- 
mising will perform their novitiate as teachers in the hospital, thus 
continuing their education, while they serve as instructors to those 
younger than themselves. 

“TI shall recur to this topic, of the use of orphan-schools as semi- 
naries for teachers, in speaking of the Orphan-house of Hamburgh. 
Our country is one that especially calls for every effort to interest 
well educated young men to adopt a profession, the proper exercise 
of which is of such high importance to our future prospects and the 
permanency of our institutions.”-—pp. 47, 48. 


[Liverpool Blue-Coat School.| 
“ This institution, in point of order and regularity, is one of the 
best which I have seen; and, as a study of how far an establish- 
ment may be carried on by the force of routine, interested me very 
much. At the time of my visit the head master was absent, and the 
boys’ department was entirely under the charge of a young teacher, 
formerly a pupil of the school. This circumstance was very favor- 
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able for judging of the point to whichI have just referred. The 
arrangements have a military precision about them which is very 
striking ; and if the object of a school were to perform, as much as 
possible, with very limited means, the organization of this one 
would serve as an excellent model.” ...... p. 48. 

“1 found all the intelligent persons connected with this institu- 
tion so thoroughly convinced of the efficacy of the monitorial sys- 
tem, that I paused in drawing conclusions in regard to it until I 
had compared this school with others upon the same or a similar 
system; it is, however, one of the best examples which I saw of 
the Bell or Madras system, or, rather, of a modified form of it. 
The gentlemen above referred to are convinced that the pupil- 
teachers are not only competent to give instruction, but that they 
frequently communicate it in a more intelligible form than teachers 
who are farther removed by age and knowledge from the boys ; 
that the emulation among the pupil-teachers of different classes in- 
duces their pupils to exert themselves more than if under the charge 
of the master ; and that the pupil-teachers are sufficiently exact and 
impartial in administering the rules of discipline and instruction. I 
state these opinions broadly, not wishing to conceal that the views 
of others, who have experience in the matter, are adverse to my 
own. I observed as closely as my opportunities would permit, 
here and elsewhere, and came to the conclusion that, in communi- 
cating knowledge not merely mechanical, the pupil-teachers are 
generally at fault ; that they fail to keep up the attention of the pu- 
pils, and to preserve order among them, except in presence of the 
master, and that they do not always deal impartially in administer- 
ing the rules. It is true, that if a class of ninety is to be confided 
to one master, monitors may be usefully employed to prepare the 
pupils for him. A similar plan is pursued at the best school on the 
Bell system which I have seen, the Madras College at St. Andrew’s, 
Scotland. Farther than this, I do not believe that monitors can be 
usefully employed ; and where the means of procuring a sufficient 
number of good teachers is not wanting, I would not at all recom- 
mend the use of the monitorial system in imparting instruction.” 
pp. 51, 52. 

.... “The play-ground is not very large, and is paved with 
round stones, and there is a covered way on one side for wet wea- 
ther, an indispensable appendage to such an establishment: under 
this each boy has a box im which he may keep his ball and other 
play-things. The menial duties of the house, and some of them in 
rotation, are performed by the pupils; they serve the table, wait 
upon it, clean their shoes and clothes, make their beds, etc., and are 
nearly independent of the use of servants; in my opinion, an ad- 
mirable regulation. One of the boys even acts as porter, which, as 
it is a responsible and _ profitable situation, is made a reward for 
character, and is attended with certain perquisites, matters of cus- 
tom in those countries, but inconsistent with the ideas entertained 
in ours.”—p. 59. 
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[Henshaw’s Hospital, Oldham.| 

“ This institution was opened i in 1834, when fifty boys —_ ad- 
mitted, between the ages of nine and ten. There are now (1836) 
two hundred boys, and the funds will probably support —s than 
this number. The difficulties of organization were very great, 
owing to the late age of the pupils, and especially to the number 
introduced at the opening of the school. Nearly the whole time of 
the head master has been, heretofore, so occupied in arranging the 
details of maintenance and discipline, that he has been able to give 
but little attention to the instruction, which, though the mstitution 
had been in operation upwards of two years when I visited it, was 
by no means‘in the condition which he desired. These difficulties 
must have been much lessened by the fact, that the model of the 
Blue-coat School of Liverpool was followed as closely as possible 
in all the arrangements; that the master was educated there, and 
had to apply his knowledge under very similar circumstances. Not- 
withstanding this, the task has been very great, and the lesson it 
teaches ought not to be lost upon us. It was one of the examples 
which induced me to express myself strongly in regard to this 
point, when describing the organization of John Watson’s Hospi- 
tal; the tenor of the results being the same in these two cases. It 
is so difficult to unmake, that a preparatory system for the trial of 
a plan, by which the development may be gradual, and mistakes 
avoided at the final organization, must be very desirable. The 
wish to begin an institution ona scale commensurate with its future 
entire org: unization, is a natural one, but it should yield to the les- 
sons of experience, which have every where shown that a small 
beginning is preferable. It is easy to train a few pupils, and those 
who follow are influenced by their example. In a novel underta- 
king, the teacher, though of well tried skill in a different school, re- 
quires also training in this. Finally, the regulations which work 
well elsewhere, may require e modifications which experience only 
can point out. If legislation and counter legislation would be 
avoided, the rules should be tried upon a scale which permits close 
observation of their results. The application of laws deduced from 
practice elsewhere, under new circumstances, can only be guided 
by theory, and should be considered as theoretical, and, therefore, 
the laws themselves cautiously introduced.”— pp. 57, 58. 


| London Blue-Coat School.| 

“ This is the oldest and most wealthy of all the institutions in 
Great Britain having a similar object, and it is the one which gives 
the most distinguished of its scholars, after leaving its walls, the 
best opportunities of rising to the stations which their talents war- 
rant. We have seen that ¢ a few of the Heriot’s boys were sent to 
the university, but in Christ’s Hospital, there is a sy stematic selec- 
tion of a number of pupils for the English universities, where suc- 
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cess is sure to lay the foundation of future prosperity. Though 
this school is not characterized by the practical turn which must 
distinguish the Girard College, yet, from the age to which a part 
of its ‘pupils are retaiped, and the degree to which its studies are 
carried, it will afford instructive matter of examination. The great 
scale of the institution, so much beyond any other in Great Britain, 
and, indeed, in the world, rendered my visits to it very interesting, 
and the acquaintance formed with its intelligent masters and officers, 
was a source of great personal gratification.” .. . . pp 65, 66. 

“ This institution is liable to the objection, that much time is spent 
upon matters which are not pursued far enough to secure the men- 
tal culture which would otherwise result from them, and yet which 
have no bearing upon the future occupations of the pupils. In 
reply to this objection, it may be said, that it is impossible to dis- 
criminate between boys at this early age, and to discern who have 
the aptitude for a thorough training by languages, or who will make 
the future Grecians of the school. That it is difficult may be freely 
admitted, but that it is impossible I do not believe. With the re- 
sources of an institution like Christ’s Hospital, the number, of 
teachers may be so far multiplied as to permit an accurate study 
and appreciation of the actual talents of a youth, and to watch the 
progress of their development; on the average, the appreciation 
would be just, and remedies for cases of error or of late develop- 
ment are easily provided. But, if we suppose the discrimination 
impossible, and that all must receive, up to thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, an education to prepare them for the business of life, 
in a lower occupation, or one introductory to higher studies — with 
which individual willthe case be the harder? With him who, having 
received the lower kind of instruction, has the talent to push him- 
self into the higher studies, and who, besides, remains at the insti- 
tution for several years for this purpose, or with him who is at once 
to enter an apprenticeship to a trade without having acquired the 
necessary information introductory to his career ! 

“ My first position, that it is practicable so to arrange an institu- 
tion that superior talent shall receive full opportunities for its cul- 
tivation, without sacrificing inferior talent by inappropriate instruc- 
tion, is fully borne out by the experience of some of the orphan 
schools of Germany and Holland, which I shall hereafter describe. 
My excuse for so often recurring to this subject, must be found in 
the fact, that this question must be decided for the Girard College 
by its trustees, and | am, therefore, most anxious in regard to it.” . . 
pp. 71, 72. 

“ The disc ‘ipline in the school-room varies, of course, with the 
instructor, but is in all rez ssonably good. Corporeal punishment is 
sparingly resorted to, and the opinion of the head master, who has 
had much experience in the concerns of the institution, was very 
unfavorable to its frequent use, as tending to harden the character 
of the boys, and to render them less tractable and well disposed 
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towards their masters and others. Out of doors the pupils are su- 
perintended by the steward, who has under his charge four servants, 
called beadles, who attend in the different courts, and report 
infraction of regulations. The older records show that the boys 
were in former times in the habit of very rough conduct in their 
intercourse with each other. This is much modified at present, but 
struck me as still admitting of improvement. On this point I may 
be fastidious, but I believe that the Christian law of love is not to 
be lost sight of in school, if we would have it practised in society, 
and that independence of character is by no means inconsistent 
with kindness in intercourse. The system of fagging which pre- 
vails at one of the principal English grammar “schools which I 
visited, and exists in many others, is not allowed here, and the 
younger boys are not subjected thus to the tyranny of the elder 
ones.” ...... p. 76. 

“ A well regulated gradation of privileges, constituting a gradual 
assumption of the entire responsibility of his conduct by the pupil, 
is, in my opinion, essential to the success of an institution which 
aims at preparing youth for the business of life. The want of it is 
the cause, no doubt, why so many fall away from rectitude on issu- 
ing from these recluse establishments, and finding themselves in 
entirely novel circumstances. Partial attempts have been made, in 
some schools, to remedy this difficulty ; for example, at the Orphan- 
house of Halle, the pupil has an allowance in money for the pur- 
chase of his breakfast, that he may learn to dispose of money on 
his own account. At Hamburgh, the pupils are sent of errands 
into the city, to become familiar with its localities and the manners 
of the people. In one of the grammar schools of Holland, a simi- 
lar idea is applied to a gradation of instruction between the hourly 
responsibility of the pupil of an ordinary school, and the entire 
freedom of the member of a university ; and a plan in part resem- 
bling this has been adopted at Geneva, in their more recent arrange- 
ments for higher education. In this institution the monitors and 
markers have privileges, but the Grecians are those who are pre- 
eminently favored. ‘They receive each fifty dollars a year to dis- 
pose of, and each one has a study, and a bed separated ‘by a curtain 
from others in the dormitories. ‘They have a parlor in common, a 
superior table, and a dress differing somewhat from that of the 
other pupils ; retire at different hours from the others, are allowed 
to leave the premises during the day, except in school hours ; assist 
in keeping order within doors, being superior to the monitors, and 
aid the masters in school. These arrangements, as fer as they extend, 
are highly judicious, and productive of good results.’—pp. 78, 79 


[ Orphan- House at Hamburgh.] 
“T have had many opportunities of observation in reference to 
this point, and feel that a proper method of providing for superin- 
tendence out of school hours, is difficult to devise. If the teacher 
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is thus employed, he is worn out by the additional labor; and if the 
pupils are confided to an inferior person, he has neither the influ- 
ence nor the qualities of observation of a teacher, and thus a very 
important part of education is lost, namely, that of the play ground. 
The ample endowment of the Girard College requires that the inte- 
rests of our pupils should always prevail over pecuniary considera- 
tions, and in this view we should prefer increasing the corps of 
teachers beyond what is absolutely necessary for the duties of in- 
struction, that one or more of them in the several departments may 
be on duty as superintendents, especially in the lower school. Well 
trained pupils of the elder classes will make their best assist- 


ants.” ......p. 91. 


[Franke Foundation at Haile.] 

“ The arrangement in regard to breakfast in this and in the other 
educational institutions of the Franke Foundations, is peculiar, and 
intended to habituate the boys to dispose properly of money. They 
receive each a certain sum weekly; just enough to buy the portion 
of bread and milk absolutely necessary for breakfast for each day, 
and lay this out as they please. A want of due regularity brings 
its own punishment, in the loss of the meal. Combinations of seve- 
ral might enable them, perhaps, to evade this regulation, but such 
are happily contrary to the spirit of the school. In a modified form 
such a regulation would fall in very well with the ideas which I have 
heretofore expressed as to the importance of gradually increasing the 
responsibilities of a boy to fit him for his entrance into life.”—pp. 
102, 103. 

“The exercises of speech and thought, the first subject on the 
above list, constitute the breaking-in, as it were, of the child, and 
being at the very threshold of instruction, try the teacher’s skill 
more than many a learned branch. He must teach the pupil to think, 
taking care that his thoughts are expressed in appropriate words. 
Pestalozzi, who first practised upon this idea, drew the child’s at- 
tention to the human frame, as the subject of contemplation; others 
have preferred to bring him in contact with nature, in general, by 
making simple natural phenomena the basis of the inductive lessons; 
others, not surrounded by nature, make man and his dwelling their 
theme; others introduce simple lessons on objects of nature and art, 
which can readily be presented to the child for his examination, and 
on which as a basis to rear the superstructure of natural history, 
physics, and technology, in his advanced course. All these are good 
in their way, but such as I saw tried seemed to depend for their effi- 
cacy upon the circumstances of the school, and to be better or worse 
as the child found means to apply his newly acquired powers of per- 
ception, to observe for himself. Of all the plans, when the school 
is rightly situated for it, a reference to nature produces the best 
training of the heart, as well as the mind of the child. It would be 
impossible to present, here, even extracts from the numerous works 
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which contain the methods employed in these exercises. I trust, 
however, that the board will have an opportunity of witnessing simi- 
lar ones in our own institution, and that they will consider the power 
to carry them out an important qualification for a teacher in the ele- 
mentary department of the Girard College.” — pp. 104, 105. 


[ Orphan-House at Frankfort on the Maine.| 

“ This establishment makes no pretensions to giving an education 
above that intended to fit its pupils for trades, but in the means taken 
to give them a general mechanical dexterity, applicable to their 
future pursuits, as well as in the paternal character of its discipline, 
it is not surpassed by any of the institutions which I have visited. 
I am satisfied that this idea of the object of manual labor may be 
carried out to great advantage in our college, and indulge a confi- 
dent expectation that, by a judicious selection of masters, the disci- 
pline of the institution, notwithstanding its enlarged scale, may be 
as mild as that of the school now under discussion.” —p. 131. 


[Burgher Orphan-House of Amsterdam] 

“ There are three hundred and thirty-nine pupils in the charge of 
the institution; of these, one hundred and fourteen are boys below 
fourteen years of age. The instruction is on the footing of the ele- 
mentary schools of Holland, and will be hereafter described in de- 
tail. It does not require special notice here. The teachers are 
selected as in the other schools of Holland, by competition, unless 
there is some one whose abilities are sufficiently known to the trustees 
not to make examination necessary. At fourteen, the boys are ap- 
prenticed, or begin the studies preparatory to sea service; they are 
frequently, in the latter case, drafted into the army at the age of 
eighteen, but always remain ‘children of the house’ until they reach 
twenty years of age. Those who are apprenticed return to the 
house to lodge, and to receive instruction in the evening, and those 
who go to sea, come back to the institution, as to a home, at the end 
of every voyage. The superintendent of the boys is charged with 
frequent visits of inspection at the houses where they are apprenti- 
ced, during which he informs himself of their conduct and progress. 
This regulation I regard as much better contrived than that of' the 
English schools, where the boys are to receive money at certain 
stated periods during their apprenticeship; so loose a connexion 
being attended with little advantage. In the former case, the su- 
perintendent really supplies the place of a father, and the house of 
a home, for the orphan child, who instead of being thrown upon 
the world at once, from his state of seclusion, is by degrees prepa- 
red to begin his solitary career. A theoretical objection, made 
sometimes to this course, is, that these boys, acquiring bad habits 
out of doors, return, and may communicate the infection to those 
within ; but there are many reasons why this result should not take 
place. The boys are supposed to be well brought up, and to return 
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daily to the family, still under superintendence, the object of which 
is to prevent the acquisition of those bad habits which they are as- 
sumed at once to have acquired. Besides, they do not mingle freely 
with the pupils of the house; on the contrary, their return is at 
stated intervals, for fixed purposes, needing no communication with 
the others. I took particular pains to inform myself in the differ- 
ent institutions where this practice prevails in the form in which I 
have described it, and was told, that it was not productive of any 
bad results. I remember especially the remark of the superinten- 
dent of the Orphan-house of the Reformed Church at Amsterdam, 
that if the arrangement gave much more trouble than it really did, 
he was so well satisfied of its good fruits, that he should regret to 
see it abandoned. The idea is a beautiful one, and I should be 
most happy to see it fairly tried in our institution, and under our cir- 
cumstances. The location of the Girard College is an obstacle, but 
not one that I should consider insurmountable.”—pp. 149, 150. 

“ The system of changing places in the class is not approved as 
a principle, yet a modification of it is nevertheless in use. It would 
require very careful experiment, under the actual circumstances of 
the pupils and teachers of any school, to prove that this mode can 
be dispensed with. I agree entirely as to the necessity for greatly 
modifying it, and as to the principle that the motive of emulation is 
an inferior one. In the present condition of society, however, I do 
not believe that emulation in schools can be entirely dispensed 
with, if we would have the youth in them prepared for active life.” 
—p. 186. 


We had marked other passages for quotation, but the space 
already filled in this way admonishes us to proceed no far- 
ther. ‘The extracts given above embrace, we believe, the 
most important opinions of our author, which, however, are 
repeated in different parts of his report, and enforced by facts 
gathered throughout the whole course of his observations. 
The attentive reader will have perceived, that these opinions 
extend over a wide range of subjects :—the proper method 
ef organizing; moral education; the kinds of intellectual 
education to be given, and the manner of imparting if ; phy- 
sical education; government and discipline ; the expediency 
of incorporating into the plan of the college the training of 
teachers; the proportion of study and play time ; the ques- 
tion whether the pupils shall be waited on, or wait on them- 
selves; the play-grounds and play-hours; emulation; the 
manual occupations of the pupils ; the necessity of a gradual 
assumption of self-responsibility ; the care proper and neces- 
sary to be extended to the pupils after leaving the institution ; 
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and the monitorial or mutual system of instruction. We 
thought it would be more fair to the author, as well as more 
satisfactory to the public, that the former should be allowed 
to speak for himself through our pages on these important to- 
pics, than to offer any analysis of his views made by our- 
selves. His sentiments on all the prominent questions con- 
nected with the education of the young, seem to us eminently 
characterized by good sense and sobriety, and to be of excel- 
lent augury for the success and usefulness of the institution, 
of which he is the chief officer. Of this, however, each 
reader will form his own judgment, having, to a considerable 
extent, the means of so doing, in the ample extracts we have 
placed before him. 

The hint concerning the use of orphan schools as semina- 
ries for teachers, in the extract respecting Cauvin’s Hospital, 
gave us peculiar pleasure. The great want of our country, 
at this moment, in so far as its popular schools are concern- 
ed, is a body of well qualified instructors ; a want, however, 
which can never be met, till these are specially prepared for 
their business by an appropriate course of theoretical and 
practical training. ‘The errors of mankind are innumerable ; 
every age and country has had its share; but, among them 
all, there is scarcely one more remarkable, or more disas- 
trous in its influence, than that which has prevailed, and still 
does, in many enlightened nations, our own not excepted ; 
namely, that persons without any special qualifications, nay, 
that even those who are unfit for any other occupation, 
may make very tolerable instructors of children. No falla- 
cy can be more preposterous, and no course of action more 
short-sighted, than that which has resulted from it. It is not 
thus that men think and act on other subjects. To say no- 
thing of the learned professions, in any one of which a man 
might seek long for employment without previous prepara- 
tion, they who build our houses, make our shoes, teach our 
sons to ride and our daughters to dance, and cut our coats 
and hair, must all understand their business; and an ap- 
prenticeship of several years must be served by a cabinet 
maker, before he is allowed to undertake the formation of an 
elegant piece of furniture, when nothing can result from fail- 
ure but the loss of the rude material and the workman’s time. 
But the infant mind, that most delicate and complex piece 
of the Almighty’s workmanship, is committed to men who 
have never studied even the first principles of its structure, — 
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and that, too, at a time when its parts are most easily disar- 
ranged, and when such disarrangement produces the most 
fatal and lasting effects. As long as such views practically 
prevail, it is vain to look for the fruits of wise and thorough 
instruction. ‘There is no stronger conviction in our minds, 
than that little can be eflected towards raising popular edu- 
cation to its proper level, till we have a supply of teachers 
trained to their business, and the occupation of teaching takes 
rank among the learned professions. When the ttle of 
schoolmaster, now almost a reproach, shall be a passport to re- 
spect, then, and not till then, will the general education be 
what it ought to be. And who, we would ask, is entitled to 
a higher degree of consideration from the community, than 
the competent, faithful, laborious instructor of youth? What 
nobler work can task the human energies 3, than that of train- 
ing immortal beings to act well their part in life, and to enjoy 
the rewards of virtue throughout interminable ages? It may 
be affirmed, without the least he -sitation, that there i is no of- 
fice in general society more honorable and important, than 
that of the teacher of the young, and none on which the pre- 
sent and future happiness of the human race so much de- 
pends. But, in consequence of an almost universal deficiency 
in qualifications, the office has been rendered inefficient for 
the great purposes of human improvement, and the teacher 
himself degraded from that rank which he ought to hold in 
the scale of society. He must now be raised to his proper 
elevation in that scale, or we must be content to forego the 
advantages of a higher moral and intellectual dev elopment of 
the popular mind. Without qualified teachers, we cannot 
have good schools ; without special training, we cannot have 
qualified teachers. These positions are so much of the na- 
ture of axioms, the relations of cause and effect expressed in 
them are so plain, and the best interests of the country are so 
deeply involved in the general practical application of the 
principles they embody, that it is most remarkable that any 

can disbelieve, or believing, can remain indifferent and inert. 
The torpor on this subject ‘which has hitherto prevailed in 

most of our state legislatures is not easy to be accounted for, 
though some explanatory considerations readily offer them- 
selves to the mind; but if it be not removed or counteracted, 
gloomy forebodings may reasonably be entertained in regard to 
our future career as anation. If the Girard College can be so 
constituted and conducted as to meet, in any measure, the 
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want we have pointed out, and disabuse the public mind of its 
errors, practically if not theoretically entertained, on the sub- 
ject of the education of teachers; if it can annually send 
forth its class of schoolmasters, trained, not to any set of 
mechanical evolutions merely, but to a thorough knowledge 
of the principles and practice of their profession, and to the 
able and enlightened discharge of its duties, —we verily be- 
lieve that it would more effectually carry out the real purpo- 
ses of the founder, and perform a more substantial service to 
the country, than by any organization in which the object here 
suggested should be entirely overlooked. And why may it 
not? Ofthe twenty pupils received into Cauvin’s Hospital, 
Edinburgh, four have already, in the infancy of the institu- 
tion, manifested a disposition to become teachers. The Or- 
phan-house at Hamburgh has thoroughly tried the plan of 
educating a portion of its pupils as schoolmasters, and the 
experiment has been, in all respects, a successful one. The 
number of pupils, having capacity and willingness to devote 
themselves to teaching as a profession, is nearly five in every 
hundred of the whole school. And the influence of the sys- 
tem on the general standard of elementary instruction in the 
neighborhood has been most auspicious. ‘Thus experience 
lends its aid to theory, in recommending the plan which we 
have suggested, or rather which we have seconded, on the 
suggestion of President Bache himself. The facilities for 
prosecuting such an object could not be better than in the 
Girard College ; and, while its governors are thus doing an 
incalculable service to the public, they may be, in effect, pro- 
viding for the economical administration of their own institu- 
tion. The more advanced pupils, who manifest a talent and 
predilection for the occupation of teaching, may be employ- 
ed a portion of their time in hearing the lessons of the younger 
classes. And even after their regular college course is com- 
pleted, they may be retained as assistant masters, still giving 
a part of their time to study, and thus perfecting themselves 
in all the branches of knowledge, theoretical and practical, 
requisite to form an accomplished teacher. Let us not be 
misunderstood in what we have said on this point. We do 
not advocate the organization of the Girard College as, tech- 
nically, a normal school; that would be a manifest infringe- 
ment of the will; but, without any breach of trust, the edu- 
cation of teachers may be made a leading object. 
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The will of Mr. Girard prescribes, that “the orphans 
admitted into the college, shall be instructed in the various 
branches of a sound education, comprehending reading, wri- 
ting, grammar, arithmetic, geography, navigation, surveying, 
practical mathematics, astronomy, natural, ‘chemical, and ex- 
perimental philosophy, the F rench and Spanish languages, (I 
do not forbid, but I do not recommend the Greek and Latin 
languages,) and such other learning and science as the capa- 
cities of the several scholars may merit or warrant; I would 
have them taught facts and things, rather than ‘words or 
signs.” This enumeration of studies, plainly points to that 
kind of education termed practical or useful; the kind given 
in a class of institutions, called “ real schnols,” which are 
every day becoming more numerous and popular in the Ger- 
man states. Of these institutions, President Bache is a great 
admirer. He thinks the London Blue-Coat School * lable 
to objection,” because “much time is spent upon matters 
which are not pursued far enough to secure the mental culture 
which would otherwise result from them, and yet which have 
no bearing upon the future occupations of the pupils ;” and the 
impor tant opinion is expressed, “that it is practicable so to 
arrange an institution that superior talent shall receive full oppor- 
tunities for its cultivation, without sacrificing inferior talent by in- 
appropriate instruction.” In other words, that Greek and 
Latin, if studied at all, should be pursued to the point of true 
scholarship, and that they ought not be forced into a system 
of practical education, where, from the very necessities of the 
system, they cannot be so pursued as to be useful ; an opinion 
which must commend itself to the sober understanding of 
every thinking man, and which would long since have been 
general, had it not been for the tenacity of human prejudices. 
Yet Mr. Bache understands the terms “ practical,” “ useful,” 
and “ real,” as applied to education, in a broad and philoso- 
phical sense. He has no sympathy with those self-styled 
reformers in education, who would annihilate every thing 
that does not tally with their own narrow utilitarian notions. 

Our readers will recollect from what we have said in a for- 
mer number, that we have no need now to “ define our posi- 
tion,” in regard to the study of the ancient languages. The 
fierce and indiscriminate warfare waged by certain writers 
against classical learning, is as unphilosophical in principle as 
its success would be injurious to human improvement. The 
error of these writers appears to us to have had its origin, in part 
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atleast, in a confounding of the meaning of words and language. 
The study of the latter is considered synonymous with that of 
the former; and as words are arbitrary signs, therefore, they 
argue, language, being made up of words, is arbitrary also. 
Granting the premises, the conclusion is plainly a non- sequitur , 
If words, being simple signs of individual ideas, are arbitra- 
ry, language, which is essentially complex, and the medium 
of communication for the endlessly diversified opinions and 
feelings of men, is far from being so. The truth is, lan- 
guage springs from the wants of men, and has its principles 
in the laws of the human mind; it is modified by every ad- 
vance or retrogression in science, arts, government, civiliza- 
tion; it takes a tinge from almost every delicate shade in 
national manners and character ; and is, in fact, an exact 
reflection (as much so as “the image of the human face di- 
vine,” thrown back from the placid waters of some clear 
fountain) of the intellectual, and, to a considerable extent, of 
the moral and social character of the people who employ it. 
To say, then, that language, being in its origin and growth 
such as we have desc wibed it, is an arbitrary creation, is 
about as reasonable as it would be to assert that Babbage’s 
recent invention for constructing mathematical tables, is an 
arbitrary machine. How much more philosophical the re- 
mark which Charles V. of Germany was accustomed to 
make— borrowed, however, from one of the ancients, though 
the name has escaped us—‘* that as often as a man learned 
a new language, he acquired a new soul.” When we con- 
sider the immense tracts of thought and sentiment, in poetry, 
eloquence, history, and philosophy, each marked by its own 
peculiar graces, too subtile to survive the gross operation of 
translation, which the knowledge of every classical language 
opens to us, it is scarcely a figure of speech to say that its 
acquisition endues us with a new moral being; certainly it 
opens to us néw sources of pleasure and improvement, equi- 
valent to the conferring of new powers of enjoyment and per- 
fectibility. If these views be correct, it will follow, that the 
study of languages is nothing less than the study of man, in 
the multiform phenomena of his intellectual and moral na- 
ture ; in his relations to the Creator, to society, to kindred, 
and to friends; in all that constitutes his true dignity, and 
elevates him to the rank he holds in creation. 
But it is manifest that the advantages here indicated can- 
not be gained by a mere smattering of Greek and Latin. 
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Such a mastery of these tongues can be attained only after 
years of patient and laborious application. The great mass 
of our citizens, engaged in commercial, mechanical, and agri- 
cultural pursuits, “have certainly no immediate use for ‘the 
dead languages; and to assert that the study of them is ab- 
solutely essential to a sound mental discipline, appears to us 
too palpable an error to need refutation. What is to prevent 
the mind from being fed and nourished and trained to a 
healthy activity by the study of mathematics, philosophy, 
chemistry, natural history, geography, grammar, rhetoric, 
history, physiology, anatomy, and mental, moral, and politi- 
cal science. It would be easy to show the adaptation of each 
of these branches to the purposes of mental culture, and to 
point out specifically the powers they are fitted to improve; 
but surely such a labor cannot be necessary at this time of day. 
Let the author, the lawyer, the divine, the professor —let who- 
ever has the leisure or the means for thorough scholarship, dig 
deep into the mines of classic lore ; the treasures there, and 
there only, attainable, are essential to the full efficiency and 
success of their respective vocations ; but the merchant, the 
engineer, the artisan, and the farmer, may they not more 
usefully employ their school-days than in gaining all they 
can generally gain—the mere rudiments—of the Greek and 
Latin tongues ; which having been acquired without relish, 
are forgotten in much less time than they were learned? The 
reason ‘why the several branches of an English education have 
been thought insufficient as a basis of mental discipline for 
the common purposes of life, is, we apprehend, the want of 
intellectual methods of instruction, hitherto so lamentably 
prevalent. It is too commonly the case, that the business of 
our schools consists of a mere round of mechanical exercises, 
without life or intelligence, neither exciting the activity nor 
increasing the strength of a single mental power. So much 
is this the case in our common schools, that Mr. Mann, the 
secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, after ha- 
ving for a year directed his inquiries specially to that point, 
gives it as his opinion, that eleven twelfths of the children in 
the schools of that commonwealth, do not obtain a practica- 
ble understanding of their reading lessons. Happy would it 
be, if the mechanical methods were confined to the common 
schools. But it is not so. ‘Teaching to think, observe, com- 
pare, draw inferences, apply principles, and use language 
with ease, precision, snd elegance—and that upon a com- 
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prehensive, well-digested plan—is, we have reason to be- 
lieve, a rare thing even in institutions of a higher grade. In 
short, to speak plainly, word-teaching has been, and is, the 
curse of our schools. And what has been the consequence? 
An aversion to subjects and study on the part of the young, 
so general as to have become proverbial. Yet knowledge is 
the natural food of the mind. ‘The soul craves it as instinct- 
ively as the infant desires the milk that nourishes its new- 
born life. And the pursuit of knowledge, when conducted 
upon principles which do not violate the laws of our intellec- 
tual being, always yields a calm satisfaction, and is some- 
times attended with a delight as intense as that which ac- 
companies a sudden influx of wealth, a successful canvass 
for high office, or a brilliant military victory. The true rea- 
son why study is not generally a source of pleasure to the 
young, will be found, unless we greatly err, in the prevalence 
of injudicious methods of instruction. ‘The soul cries after 
KNOWLEDGE, and lifts up its voice for UNDERSTANDING ; 
and its importunities are answered with words, words, words, 
—voxr et praterea nihil. Indignant at the cheat attempted 
to be played off upon it, it revenges itself by a deep-rooted 
aversion to the system and its authors. Any other explana- 
tion, it seems to us, would be an impugning of both the wis- 
dom and goodness of the Creator. He has implanted in the 
mind an ardent thirst for knowledge. He has endowed it 
with capacities fitted to rise from object to object, and to 
range from system to system, in an endless search after truth, 
and an eternal approximation towards the source of truth. 
And can this fact be reconciled with the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of such a mental constitution as makes the act of learn- 
ing amere drudgery —an object of disgust and hatred? No, 
surely. The healthy and assured growth of the mind, the 
mastery over general principles, and the growing ability to 
apply them successfully in the investigation of truth, cannot 
but yield a pleasure, pure, satisfying, and durable. 

Rightly considered, then, there is nothing objectionable in 
Mr. Girard’s injunction upon the conductors of his college to 
teach “facts and things, rather than words or signs.’”’ No 
fault can be more fatal to the true mental discipline and 
solid progress of the pupil, or more likely to give him a dis- 
taste ior study, than an infringement of the principle which 
is embraced in a right construction of the injunction— what- 
ever might have been the feeling of the founder of the college. 
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It is the humble business of the educator to consult nature, 
and follow her indications, in training the youthful faculties. 
What is her voice on the question we are now considering ? 
What do we observe in children, if we take the trouble to 
watch the infant movements? An irrepressible thirst for 
examining every object that falls in their way. When they 
get hold of a new thing, they look at it, handle, taste, smell 
it, and are not satisfied till after repeated examinations. 
And many a time has a poor urchin, condemned to pore over 
unmeaning or incomprehensible sentences, been flogged for 
obeying this law of his nature, when the master was really 
more deserving of chastisement than the scholar. 

Another reform in the method of teaching, greatly needed 
in our schools, especially in the case of the younger pupils, is 
the substitution in part of oral instructions for the printed 
page. ‘The more closely the mind of the teacher can be 
brought into contact with the mind of the learner, and the 
more constantly this mental intercommunion can be kept up, 
the more easy, thorough, rapid, and pleasant will be the pro- 
gress of the latter. There is nothing like the living voice of 
the teacher, earnestly and clearly unfolding new truths, or 
elucidating those already known, to excite and fix the atten- 
tion, to draw forth and nourish mental activity, to rectify 
absurd misapprehension, and to break up those mechanical 
habits which mere lesson-learning and repetition always en- 
gender. We see not what pleasure there can be in learning, 
unless the instructor feeds the minds of his pupils, and can 
perceive a real, though perchance a slow, growth. ‘To frame 
an intelligent plan for the accomplishment of this object and 
pursue it with steady zeal, to train the youthful mind to a 
command over general principles, and watch its progress as 
little by tittle it acquires skill and certainty in the application 
of them, must yield a high as well as a pure delight. But, 
bereft of an excitement of this kind, the employment of 
teaching sinks into a spiritless and chilling drudgery. It is 
true that an intellectual method of instruction, such as we 
have described, requires masters of a higher grade than most 
of those now engaged in the business; but this is an argu- 
ment for the education of teachers, rather than an objection 
to the method itself. Numerous passages in the report of 
Pre ident Bache, besides those quoted by us, afford ample 
pro: f that the natural mode of training the faculties and con- 
veying knowledge, will be adopted in the Girard College. 
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Ne heartily wish him success in all his measures for reform. 
we are sure that they will be discreetly chosen, and carried. 
out with a due mixture of energy and caution. Our earnest 
hope and belief is, that the experience of the Girard College 
will fully confirm the opinion, that ‘it is practicable so to ar- 
range an institution that superior talent shall receive full op- 
portunities of development without sacrificing inferior talent 
to inappropriate instruction,” and also that sound intellectual 
training can be secured, without a resort to Greek and Latin, 
in all cases where the maximum of possible attainment in 
those languages would be insufficient to secure the true fruits 
of classical studies. 


The subject of moral and religious instruction in schools, 
in itself of the highest importance, has an extraneous and 
special interest, as connected with the education to be given 
in the Girard College, owing to the circumstances mentioned 
in a former part of this article. Sharing in the common cu- 
riosity, and deeply impressed with the belief that the college 
would be a blessing or a curse according to the character of 
its moral instruction and training, we took up our author’s 
work, more solicitous to ascertain his sentiments upon this 
point than upon any other. And we take unfeigned pleasure 
in assuring our readers, that the president of the Girard Col- 
lege thinks and feels on this most important question as 
every true patriot, philanthropist, and Christian, would desire. 
It has been the impression of many, that, as the clergy are 
excluded, the same edict of banishment would be enforced 
in regard to the Bible. But it will not be so. Ou the contrary, 
the holy scriptures are regarded by President Bache as the 
grand repository of moral principles and motives, an unerring 
guide on all questions of duty, and the only unquestionable 
standard of right and wrong. In short, while other trea- 
tises on morals, and other ‘modes of conveying religious 
knowledge, will not be discarded, we have reason to think 
that the Divine Word will be made more prominent in the 
direct instruction of the Girard College, than in any other 
institution in the country not technically theological in its 
character. In this persuasion we certainly rejoice ; for the 
clause of the will referred to, is a kind at which Churchmen 
and Christians would naturally be startled ; it is one in which 
all believers in Christianity, having a proper respect for its in- 
stitutions, might naturally find ground of apprehension and 
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alarm, in regard to the character of the influence that would 
be exerted by the institution. Now, though we should be 
glad if the clause had been otherwise, yet, certainly, no sen- 
sible Christian will object to the country enjoying the bene- 
fits of Mr. Girard’s munificent endowment, provided there 
be not, as there is every reason to believe there will not be, 
any thing irreligious or unchristian in the practical working 
of the college. 

We might, then, so far as the Girard College is concerned, 
here dismiss the subject of moral and religious instruction ; 
but we cannot let the occasion pass without offering a few gene- 
ral remarks on this momentous question. In moral education, 
the objects to be aimed at are to impart a knowledge of right 
and wrong, to instil correct principles, to cultivate the affec- 
tions, and to form right habits of conduct. That the culture 
of the heart, which is a single complex term denoting all of 
a moral character that belongs to our constitution, is the 
most important of an instructor’s duties, is a position ap- 
proaching as near to demonstration as any within the range 
of moral and metaphysical inquiry. There are but three 
steps in the argument, before the conclusion is reached. The 
acknowledged end of education is the just development of 
human nature. The human nature to be developed consists 
of three classes of powers,—physical, mental, and moral. 
The moral powers,—the conscience and _ the affections, — 
transcend, by common consent, and beyond all comparison, 
whatever else appertains to the nature of man. These, 
therefore, ought to receive the greatest share of attention in 
the education of the young. or my part, says Addison, 
I think the being of a God as so little to be doubted, that it is almost 
the only truth we are sure of ; to which Dr. Barrow adds, as lit- 
tle more than the fair and natural inference, that the doc- 
trines and duties of religion are almost the only study which 
we are not at liberty to cultivate or neglect. Admit the di- 
vine original of the Bible, and the main object of education be- 
comes as clear as it is important ;—to regulate the sentiments 
and form the habits of beings, degenerate indeed, and corrupt, 
but made by their Creator rational in their faculties, and re- 
sponsible for their conduct. If it be the business of educa- 
tion to prepare us for life, and the business of life to prepare 
for eternity, and if religion alone can instruct us in the pre- 
paration suitable for securing our happiness in a future state, 
what can be plainer or more irresistible than the conclusion 
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from such premises? The obligation of schools to impart 
religious instruction, thus clearly shown by two distinct trains 
of argument, can be made out by still a third, entirely inde- 
pendent of both the others; namely, its influence in checking 
the acknowledged vicious propensities of human nature, and 
the actual disorders thence resulting in society; its necessity 
to the purity of the political atmosphere, and the stability of 
political institutions ; and its connexion with personal virtue 
and usefulness. We have not space to enlarge upon these 
heads of argument; but those who would see them ably 
handled, will find satisfaction in the excellent essays of Dr. 
Barrow on education. 

The value of the Bible, as an instrument of moral instruc- 
tion, bears an exact proportion to the importance of that de- 
partment of education. This incomparable volume is the 
great store-house of pure moral principles. It does not, in- 
deed, teach morals in set rules, by chapters, sections, and 
paragraphs. It was not designed for philosophers alone, but 
for men of all classes and conditions. Divine Wisdom, there- 
fore, selected a style of composition, and a mode of convey- 
ing truth, suited to engage the attention of all, and adapted 
to the comprehension of the weak and the ignorant, while, in 
not a single instance, can either be charged with a want of 
elevation unworthy of its author. And why should such a vo- 
lume be excluded from our schools? Is its exclusion needful 
to the public peace, security, and happiness? We are morti- 
fied beyond expression, that any plea should ever be thought 
necessary for its use as a text-book of moral instruction. A 
just appreciation of its influence in promoting the happiness 
of nations not less than of individuals, would lead every true 
patriot, as well as every devout Christian, to desire its in- 
troduction into all the colleges, academies, and schools, in our 
country. 

The occupation and treatment of pupils during the inter- 
vals of study, are justly regarded by President Bache as 
matters of great importance, and yet not unattended with 
difficulty. They err fundamentally, who think that the du- 
ties of the instructor, particularly in an institution like the 
Girard College, end with the hours of study and recitation. 
This error has its rise in an utter misconception of the real 
nature of education. What iseducation? Properly interpreted, 
the term comprehends all those influences, of whatever kind, 
and in whatsoever manner exerted, which go to form, or to 
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modify, human character. If this definition be correct, the 
whole of life is but a long course of education; and the 
church, the hall of legislation, the popular assembly, the 
theatre, the race-course, the bar-room, the play-ground, the 
domestic circle, the very streets of our cities, are as really 
places of education as the school-room or the college; and the 
objects used in the youthful game, are as truly instruments 
of education, as the black-board, the text-book, the orrery, or 
the electrical machine. Direct instruction, which is too often 
considered synonymous with education, is but one of the 
elements. Reading, companionship, the scenes and pheno- 
mena of nature, the state of society, parental authority and 
example, and the associations of fireside and home, cannot 
be omitted in a just classification of educational influences. 
Day schools can propose comparatively little else than in- 
struction; but it is different where the pupils are inmates of 
the institution. In that case, the teachers become responsi- 
ble for their entire education ; and that department of it com- 
prehended in the term training, can be most efficiently attended 
to during the hours of intermission from school exercises. It is 
during these seasons of relaxation, that the disposition, man- 
ners, practical judgment, and moral sentiments and habits, 
must be mainly formed. It is not too strong language to say, 
that children are as much educated by one another in their 
games, conversation, quarrels, and various intercourse, as 
they ave by their teachers in the school-room. It is often the 
case that their characters are even more affected by the for- 
mer than by the latter class of influences. ‘The pupils of a 
school have more direct moral power over each other than any 
teacher possesses over them. This position may startle those 
who have not reflected much upon the subject ; nevertheless, 
we are intimately convinced of its truth. The teacher has 
moral power, nay, every skilful teacher will have great 
moral power, over his pupils; but the most useful part of it 
will be exerted in enlightening, guiding, and controlling the 
public sentiment of his school, and in this way leading his 
pupils to use their power wisely and well. Something, un- 
doubtedly, can be done towards this in the study-room ; yet 
it is equally beyond dispute, that the work must be chiefly 
effected by a wise management of the pupils in the intervals 
of school exercises. One principal cause of the dispropor- 
tion between instruction and education in most boarding 
schools, is traced, and we doubt not correctly, by President 
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Bache, to the small number of teachers, and a consequent 
impossibility of keeping up the necessary intercourse be- 
tween them and the pupils, without greatly overworking the 
former. In an institution as liberally endowed as the Girard 
College, a difficulty of this kind need not arise ; and we are 
glad to perceive that the president is of the same opinion. A 
sufficient number of instructors may be employed, to bestow 
an adequate degree of attention on the scholars both in the 
school-room and on the play-ground. 


Not only the quotations we have made from our author’s 
work, but the entire report, aflord evidence of the soundness 
of his views and feelings on the momentous and difficult 
question of school-government. While he freely admits the 
necessity of an occasional use of the rod and other severe 
modes of discipline, he is an earnest advocate for the em- 
ployment of moral influences to the utmost possible extent. 
If the only or the main problem in school-government were, 
how to secure and maintain order in the study-room, the task 
were easily achieved. Of all sorts of government in schools, 
that of brute force is not only the simplest but the easiest ; 
and when vigorously enforced, it will insure, for the time 
being, a tolerable degree of outward decorum. Where a sound 
beating is the panacea for every variety of disposition, and all 
sorts of offences, nothing is wanting to make an accomplished 
disciplinarian but strength of nerve and muscle. No know- 
ledge of human nature, no nice observation, no discrimina- 
tion, no adaptation of punishment to varying tempers and 
circumstances, no tact or judgment, is requisite. But, we take 
it, the instructors of our children may justly be held responsi- 
bie, in their systems of government, for something more than 
mere temporary results. They are bound to implant, at least 
to use their utmost exertions to implant, lofty principles of ac- 
tion, a love of whatever is excellent for its own sake, and a 
habit of generous, self-denying, elevated virtue. In a word, 
the end to be proposed is not so much to govern their pupils 
while they have them under their care, as to train them to a 
mastery of themselves, and perfect them in the noble science 
of self-government. Keeping this main object in view, the 
skilful and faithful teacher will lay a platform of means for 
its accomplishment, and continue steadfastly in the use of 
them. The principal elements in such a plan of government 
are reason, firmness, consistency, impartiality, vigilance, af- 
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fection, and sympathy. That these are sufficient, in almost 
every case, for the insuring of order and diligence, is abun- 
dantly proved by the accounts of various schools given in 
President Bache’s Report. It was by such means as these, 
especially by his gentleness, forbearance, and unaffected 
kindness and sympathy, that that extraordinary man, Pesta- 
lozzi, wrought such wonders in his school at Stantz, chan- 
ging, within a comparatively brief period, beggars, thieves, 
liars, and ruffians, into industrious, honest, loving, well- 
mannered boys. With him the love of his pupils was little 
less than a passion. It was a fountain from which the streams 
of sympathy and kindness unceasingly flowed, and went 
forth to water the hearts of his pupils. If it produced extra- 
ordinary fruits, it was only because of the extraordinary 
strength of the sentiment in his bosom. The same love, ex- 
isting in the heart, and acting by like discreet modes, will 
ever produce effects equally striking. ‘“ A soft answer,” says 
the inspired proverb, “ turneth away wrath.” The experi- 
ence of ages has confirmed the truth of this principle. Soa 
kind word or act, a gentle and loving expostulation, the mani- 
festation of real sorrow at the perverseness of a pupil, and, 
above all, uniform affection and kindness, will often subdue 
a spirit that would resist all the harshness and violence that 
could be brought to bear upon it. If the whole scope and 
spirit of our author’s work, wherever it touches this point, 
afford ground for a judgment, then are we warranted in the 
conclusion that the government and discipline of the Girard 
College will be conducted in.full harmony with the principles 
briefly presented above. The ample endowment of that in- 
stitution will enable its conductors to command the means 
requisite for a thorough trial of the system, to an extent 
hitherto unknown in our country; and, carried out as it will 
be under the guidance of the present judicious and accom- 
plished literary head of the establishment, the prediction may 
be confidently hazarded, that it will produce results most 
cheering and salutary both in respect to those who are sub- 
jected to its action, and the community of which they will 
afterwards form a part. 





It has been the fashion of our schools (to which, however, 
some honorable exceptions might be named) to confine their 
exertions mainly to the intellectual development of their pu- 
pils. Moral and physical education, if not wholly neglected, 
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have received comparatively little attention. The former of 
these, it has been seen, is duly estimated, and likely to be 
wisely provided for, by President Bache. The arrangements 
for the latter were every where closely scrutinized during his 
European tour; and he condemns and approves with a dis- 
crimination and judgment, which afford a sure pledge of a 
judicious plan of physical development for the pupils of the 
Girard College. The importance of a thorough ventilation of 
every apartment in the entire establishment ; exercise, both 
with labor and recreation, duly guided and regulated ; provi- 
sion for securing this as well in wet as in fair weather; the 
proper time for exercise; due attention to personal cleanli- 
ness, and the means of making it habitual ; arrangements for 
bathing and swimming; horsemanship; excursions in the 
country ; lodging, clothing, and diet, —are points on which, in 
one part or another of this report, our author delivers his sen- 
timents fully, and we cannot recall a single expression of opi- 
nion from which we would dissent. The excellent report of 
Dr. Wood, chairman of the committee appointed by the trus- 
tees to consider and report upon the regulations proper to be 
adopted in the Girard College, in regard to clothing, diet, etc., 
gives assurance that the views of the president will be cor- 
dially seconded by the board; and the question of their in- 
corporation into the theory and practice of the institution may, 
therefore, be regarded as settled. The pamphlet of Dr. Wood 
is a most able and lucid exposition of the true principles of 
physical education. It was not, however, designed for gene- 
ral circulation ; and, therefore, that we may both confirm our 
own opinion of its merits, and be instrumental of diffusing to 
some extent correct notions in regard to this important but 
neglected branch of education, we offer the following short 
extract to our readers : 


“Exercise is essential to the full development of the various 
bodily organs, and even to the preservation of health. It is, how- 
ever, too apt to be neglected by students, particularly the spirited 
and ambitious. Though no immediate obvious injury may result 
from this neglect, the foundation of complaints is often laid, which 
shorten life and render what remains of it a burthen. Young men 
should not be left to their own control in this respect. Those of 
naturally feeble powers, who most need the invigorating influence 
of exercise, would be most apt to neglect it, as well from an indis- 
position to physical exertion, as from the impression that their time 
might be more profitably employed in study. A certain amount of 
it should be secured to every individual, even though against his 
own wishes, by the regulations of the institution. 
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“Recreation is also highly important. Nature never intended 
that our faculties should be always on the stretch. Man is endowed 
with various susceptibilities and powers, which must all be brought 
into due exercise in order to produce proper mental and bodily 
development. Study acts on one set of the mental functions ; phy- 
sical labor, according to its kind, on one or more sets of the bodily 
organs. An exclusive devotion, therefore, to study or physical la- 
bor, occasions the development of certain faculties at the expense 
of the rest. This is conducive to the health and perfection neither 
of mind nor body. The feelings, dispositions, and propensities of 
youth, should be cultivated, under proper regulations, as well as the 
faculties ; and this may be done in the way of recreation from study. 
Cheerfulness may be thus promoted, the affections fostered, the 
susceptibilities to the beauties of physical and moral nature cultiva- 
ted and refined, and the general tone of feeling rendered vigorous 
and healthy. So also with the bodily powers. Play brings all the 
organs into exercise ; for children naturally vary their motions to 
answer the calls made by the wants of the system. Tired of one 
mode of amusement, they fly to another, and when this wearies, to 
a third; and thus, by successively exercising the different parts of 
their frame, give to each its proper stimulus, and preserve the due 
relation of all. Besides, in consequence of the close connexion be- 
tween mind and body, they reciprocally act on each other, and 
whatever tends to promote a proper subordination and healthy ope- 
ration of the different functions of the one, produces, to a greater 
or less extent, the same effect in the other. A due degree of mental 
recreation, therefore, promotes health, and a due degree of bodily 
exercise, the vigor of the mind; and both are necessary auxiliaries 
to study, in a system of education intended for the improvement of 
our whole nature.” —pp. 14, 15. 


A preliminary question, second to scarcely any other in 
importance, is, ‘Upon what scale shall the institution be 
commenced ?” In all undertakings of moment, a good be- 
ginning is a long stride towards a successful issue. This is 
pre-eminently so in cases where both the instruments of suc- 
cess, and the subjects on which they are to operate, are of a 
moral nature. In questions of this kind, arguments purely 
theoretical are not of much value; the facts of experience 
must be chiefly relied on in drawing our conclusions and de- 
termining our action. Very striking statements are made by 
President Bache in his descriptions of John Watson’s Hospi- 
tal, Edinburgh, and Henshaw’s Hospital, Oldham, which 
show conclusively the expediency, not merely, but the neces- 
sity, of a small beginning, to the future comfort, good order, 
efficiency, and wholesome public opinion, of an institution. 
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These statements the reader has already seen in the extracts 
given above from our author’s work. We can add nothing 
either to the clearness or force with which Mr. Bache has 
enforced his own views upon the point under consideration ; 
and we fully agree with him, that “it is so difficult to wnmake, 
that a preparatory system for the trial of a plan, by which 
the development may be gradual, and mistakes avoided at 
the final organization, must be very desirable. The wish to 
commence an institution on a scale commensurate with its 
future entire organization, is a natural one, but it should yield 
to the lessons of experience, which have every where shown 
that a small beginning is preferable. It is easy to train a 
few pupils, and those who follow are influenced by their ex- 
ample. Ina novel undertaking, the teacher, though of well 
tried skill in a different school, requires also training in this. 
Finally, the regulations which work well elsewhere, may re- 
require modifications which experience only can point out. 
If legislation and counter legislation would be avoided, the 
rules should be tried upon a scale which permits close obser- 
vation of their results.” In our opinion, it would be wise to 
keep, for the first six or twelve months, within the limit of 
twenty-five pupils; and so many teachers should be em- 
ployed as to secure constant familiar intercourse between 
them and their charge, as well during the hours of recreation, 
as at other times. 

We had intended some remarks on two other topics, 
namely, the gradual assumption of self-responsibility by the 
pupils of the institution, and the care proper to be extended 
to them after they shall have left it; but the length which 
this article has already reached, and the fact that there is yet 
one subject remaining which we cannot altogether omit, ad- 
monishes us to withhold what we had purposed to offer. We 
the more readily forego our own reflections, inasmuch as the 
president of the college has so just a sense of the importance 
of these matters, and holds the soundest views as to the 
means suitable to be employed for the accomplishment of 
the necessary ends. We take leave of our author for the 
present, with unfeigned thanks for the pleasure and instruc- 
tion he has afforded us. We earnestly commend his report 
to the study of our law makers, whether in the general or 
state governments, to every true lover of his country, and 
especially, to all who believe that the education of the people 
is essential to the purity and perpetuity of our political insti- 
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tutions, and identified with the cause of morals and religion, 
with the triumph of law over mob violence, and with every 
valuable interest of society. The volume of President Bache, 
we do not hesitate to say, is a monument to his industry, 
good sense, acuteness, and philanthropy, of which any man 
might well be proud. 


More than eight years have now elapsed since the decease 
of Mr. Girard. Orphans are admissible into his college only 
between the ages of six and ten years. ‘TI'wo entire genera- 
tions, therefore, have already passed the limit beyond which 
they cannot be received. In less than two years there will 
be children, not born at the time of Mr. Girard’s death, who, 
nevertheless, will be inadmissible on account of their age. 
Yet no announcement has been made of an intention to open 
the institution. On the contrary, the documents on our table 
make it apparent, that some years must yet pass before the 
college can be, technically, “organized.” The question 
naturally arises, ‘* Why this extraordinary delay?” The last 
in the list of publications enumerated at the head of this ar- 
ticle, throws much light upon the subject. Although our re- 
marks have been already extended to an unusual length, the 
importance of the question, and the interest felt in it by the 
public, will justify our devoting a few pages to the history of 
the attempts hitherto made to open the college, and an expo- 
sition of the causes which have prevented their success. 

As early as the first of June, 1836, a report was presented 
to the board of trustees by the Committee on Scholastic Edu- 
cation, in which it was stated, that the college would probably 
be ready for the reception of pupils in the course of the next 
year. This probability was made the ground of a recom- 
mendation for the immediate appointment of a presiding 
officer, who should be authorized to visit Europe for the pur- 
pose of examining similar institutions. This report was 
accepted, and a resolution adopted by the board, requesting 
their president to apply to councils for authority to make the 
appointment recommended. Before complying with this re- 
quest, the president submitted the views of the trustees to 
the Hon. John Sergeant, counsel for the Girard trust. That 
gentleman gave a decided opinion that the proposed measure 
was within the authority given by the will, and was in itself 
wise and expedient. He even urged the measure upon the 
board, and enforced a cogent a priori argument in favor of it, 
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by reference to a similar experiment in the organization of 
the West Point Academy. ‘Ido not think,” says he, * that 
you are beginning too soon, considering the vast public im- 
portance, and, I may add, the novelty of the undertaking. 
In affairs of such magnitude, it is of great consequence to 
make a good beginning.” The request of the trustees, thus 
enforced, was readily granted by councils. Mr. Bache was 
accordingly appointed president of the college, and departed, 
as we have seen, on his European mission, in the autumn of 
1836. In this condition the matter remained till the fourth 
of April, 1838. On that day, the following resolution was 
adopted by the board of trustees : 


“« Resolved, That the president of this board be instructed to ap- 
prize the select and common councils, that the arrangements of 
this board will enable them to commence the organization of the 
institution by the month of October next; and respectfully to re- 
quest authority to commence the instiuction of orphans at that 
time.” 


The above resolution, having been communicated to coun- 
cils, was by them submitted to their lawyer, Mr. Sergeant. 
Thus far all things had promised an unobstructed and speedy 
commencement of the proper duties of the institution. The 
second opinion of Mr. Sergeant, which bears date Washing- 
ton, May 22d, 1838, changed at once the whole aspect of 
affairs. In that opinion he declares, that the college can- 
not be opened for pupils, until the main edifice and the out- 
buildings are completed, and completely supplied with books, 
philosophical apparatus, and all other needful furniture. An 
opinion, in all respects similar, was subsequently obtained 
from the Hon. Horace Binney. It might seem presumptuous 
in us to question the views of two such eminent lawyers. 
But if “ doctors” sometimes “ disagree,” it is a fair presump- 
tion that they may be wrong, even when they think alike. 
In fact, if we are not mistaken, their opinions do not meet the 
views of a large portion of ‘ gentlemen learned in the law,” 
even in the city of Philadelphia. 

That part of Mr. Girard’s will, on which the opinions of 
these gentlemen are founded, is as follows: 

“When the college and appurtenances shall have been construct- 


ed, and supplied with plain and suitable furniture and books, phi- 
losophical and experimental instruments and apparatus, and all 
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other matters needful to carry my general design into execution, 
the income, issues, and profits, of so much of the said sum of two 
millions of dollars as shall remain unexpended, shall be applied to 
maintain the said college, according to my directions. 

“1. The institution shall be organized as soon as practicable ; : 
and to accomplish that purpose more effectually, due public notice 
of the intended opening of the college shall be given,” etc. 


The conclusions which Mr. Sergeant and Mr. Binney think 
deducible from these premises, appear to be in substance the 
following :— 1. Mr. Girard, deeming the college edifice and 
out -buildings a primary object i in the execution of the plan he 
had formed, made the erection and furnishing of them the first 
trast in the will, and until that is fully executed, the only one. 

The position, in the will, of the first paragraph, establishes 
this order of time. 3. The college cannot be organized, nor 
any steps involving expense taken towards an organization, 
till all the buildings are finished and furnished. ‘In support 
of these positions, particularly the first, in which the whole 
stress of the matter lies, we have, in the two opinions, some 
twelve or fifteen pages of argument, notwithstanding Mr. 
Binney declares that “the intention hardly admits of being 
made more plain by argument.” If this be so, we must own 
to a great obtuseness of perception, for, in our first reading 
of the will, we did not dream that such an intention was ex- * 
pressed in it; nor can we even now discern its existence. 
The whole question seems to us to lie within the compass of 
a nutshell. The first paragraph of the twenty-first section of 
the will creates the trust for the college, and fixes its location. 
The second directs concerning the materials to be used in 
building, mode of construction, etc.,etc. The third fixes the 
kind of enclosure to be erected around the grounds. After 
this follows the paragraph quoted above ; ‘and, lastly, we 
have various specific directions, numbere d from one to nine, 
concerning the organization of the institution. What, then, 
is the true nature and force of the clause, which forms the 
whole basis of the extraordinary opinion of Messrs. Ser- 
geant and Binney? It is a simple power of attorney to use 
the capital fund as long and as far as may be necessary in 
erecting and furnishing ‘the college and appurtenances, and a 
withdrawal of it the moment that object 1s accomplished. It 
says to the executors of the trust, “Gentlemen, you have 
authority to use such portions of the capital as you think 
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needful in constructing, supplying, and furnishing the college 
edifices ; when that is done, the authority thus conferred 
ceases, and you can thenceforth apply only the income of the 
unexpended balance of the capital to the current expenses 
of the institution.” Such a clause must necessarily have 
been introduced somewhere into the will; it falls most natu- 
rally in the place where it actually stands ; but, for the real 
purpose it was intended to answer, it might as well have 
been placed after as before the specific directions concerning 
the organization and opening of the college. Its present po- 
sition proves the good taste of the writer of the will, and, in 
our judgment, nothing more. The view here suggested is 
confirmed by the plain import of the phraseology of the first 
particular direction. ‘‘ The institution shall be organized as 
soon as practicable,” etc. We may fairly retort the language 
of Mr. Binney, and say, “ the intention hardly admits of be- 
ing made more plain by argument.” Certainly, in a docu- 
ment of this kind, a mere inference cannot be allowed to out- 
weigh a positive injunction. The true question is, ‘* When 
is it practicable to organize?” It was practicable more than 
a year ago; it would be at any time practicable, at a month’s 
notice, to have the buildings ready for the reception of pupils. 
‘‘ But it is not practicable, because it would involve a viola- 
tion of the will.” This opinion rests at best upon a doubt- 
ful construction,—a_ construction which, we verily believe, 
nine persons out of ten would never think of, and which de- 
rives all its force from the mere position of the clause on 
which the opinion is founded ; whereas the: injunction to or- 
ganize as soon as practicable, is express, unconditional, and 
as plain as language can make it. Suppose the first specific 
direction for the organization of the college had read thus: 
“‘ The institution shall be organized as soon as practicable, 
without waiting for the completion of all the arrangements 
needful for carrying my general design into full effect.” 
Should we in that case have heard any thing about a prima- 
ry trust for the erection of the college, and the non-creation of 
the trust for its maintenance, till the former has been fully 
executed ? Would such a division of trusts have entered 
into the thoughts of any man? Or could the least contradic- 
tion in the terms of the will have been alleged? We think 
no one will venture an affirmative reply to these questions. 
If not, we will propose another : Does not a fair interpreta- 
tion of the whole passage, on which Messrs. Sergeant and 
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Binney ground their opinion, admit a mental supplement of 
the kind suggested ? 

If the legal opinions we have endeavored to combat are 
based upon a just interpretation of the will, then we are pre- 
pared to show, from the arguments of the gentlemen them- 
selves, that the violation has been already consummated ; 
nay, that there has been a two fold violation. The leading 
principle in this interpretation is, that an order of time is 
established by the execution of the several trusts in the will, 
by the relative position of the several clauses creating and 
defining those trusts : 


“This,” says Mr. Sergeant,—“this, [namely, the erection and 
furnishing of the college edifices,| it has been remarked, is the first 
trust in the will. ‘ Until fully executed, it is the onlyone. Nothing 
else is to be undertaken while it is in progress. The order of time 
is distinctly established by the will, as will be seen from what fol- 
lows. Immediately after the directions just mentioned, the next 
step, which is also the next trust, is thus introduced—‘ When the 
college,’ (here, as before, used as meaning the building,) ‘shall have 
been constructed, and supplied with plain and suitable furniture 
and books, philosophical and experimental instruments and apparatus, 
and all other matters needful to carry my general design into exe- 
cution, the income, issues, and profits of so much of the said sum of 
two millions of dollars as shall remain unexpended, shall be applied 
to maintain the said college according to my directions.’ The para- 
graph just quoted, it will be seen, applies to the several particulars 
which follow, and fixes the time when they are to receive attention.” 





Now, it this be a correct principle of interpretation for one 
part of the will, it must be equally so for the others; if it be 
a safe guide to the proper understanding of the twenty-first 
section, no reason can be assigned or imagined why it should 
not be followed in interpreting the twenty-fourth. This lat- 
ter section relates to the residuary fund, and commences as 
follows : 


“XXIV. And as it regards the remainder of said residue of my 
personal estate, in trust, to invest the same in good securities, and 
in like manner to invest the interest and income thereof from time 
to time, so that the whole shall form a permanent fund; and to ap- 
ply the income of the said fund, 

“1st. To the further improvement and maintenance of the afore- 
said college, as directed in the last paragraph of the twenty-first 
clause of this will. 

NO. XII.—~-VOL. VI. 53 
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“2d. To enable the corporation of the city of Philadelphia to pro- 
vide more effectually than they now do, for the security of the per- 
sons and property of the inhabitants of the said city, by a compe- 
tent police, including a sufficient number of watchmen, really 
suited to the purpose. 

“3d. To enable the said corporation to improve the city property, 
and the general appearance of the city itself, and, in effect, to di- 
minish the burden of taxation, now most oppressive, especially on 
those who are the least able to bear it: 

“ To all which objects, the prosperity of the city and the health 
and comfort of its inhabitants, I devote the said fund as aforesaid, 
and direct the income thereof to be applied yearly and every year 
forever, after providing for the college, as hereinbefore directed, as 
my primary object.” 


It must be borne in mind, that the twenty-first section of 
the will provides for the reception of as many orphans as 
can be maintained and instructed within such buildings as 
can be erected on “the square of ground between High and 
Chestnut streets, and Eleventh and Twelfth streets ;’’ and as 
much of the residuary fund as may be necessary for that 
purpose is expressly set apart for it, as the “PRIMARY OB- 
sect” of the whole will. Now, on the principles of interpre- 
tation adopted by Messrs. Sergeant and Binney, nothing 
can be plainer than that the city of Philadelphia had no right 
to expend a dollar of the income of the residuary fund, until 
all the college buildings were completed and filled with pu- 
pis, and it was thus ascertained whether the whole of the 
trust funds would be needed for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of orphans. Yet the whole income of the residuary fund 
has been annually applied by the councils of Philadelphia, 
“to diminish the burden of taxation.” We say not—nor do 
we think—that such application of these monies is a breach 
of trust and violation of the will; but, beyond all question, 
it is so, if there is any force in the arguments of the gentle- 
men consulted. 

We come now to show how, according to the opinions of 
the same gentlemen, there has been a second violation of the 
will. The ground on which they object to the immediate 
organization of the college, is, that any expenditure of the 
two million fund other than for the purposes of constructing, 
furnishing, and supplying the college buildings, would be 
illegal. ‘In the language of Mr. Binney, it would be an 
“encroachment upon the capital of the primary fund, in the 
first instance, and ultimately, upon the final residuary fund ; 
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and on both of them in opposition to his clearly expressed 
intention. 'To WHATEVER EXTENT THIS IS PRODUCED, IT 1S 
MATTER OF SUBSTANCE AFFECTING THE TRUST FUND; AND I 
THINK IT WILL BE A PLAIN BREACH OF TRUST TO AFFECT THE 
FUND IN THIS MANNER.” Mark the emphatic manner in 
which Mr. Binney delivers this opinion. 

According to the views of both the gentlemen whose ad- 
vice was taken, the trust for the maintenance of the college 
has not yet arisen, and therefore, the institution cannot be 
organized. Nevertheless, the most important step in the or- 
ganization has already been taken, and that by the earnest 
advisement of Mr. Sergeant himself. A president has been 
appointed, and, under instructions from the board of trustees, 
has executed a two years’ mission to Europe for purposes 
intimately connected with the organization of the college. It 
must be borne in mind, that the president was not appointed 
to obtain supplies of any kind for the institution. So far 
from this, he was, by express instructions, limited in his pur- 
chases to text-books, and a very few philosophical instru- 
ments. Now, under what category does the expense involved 
in this commencement of an organization, (for undoubtedly it 
is so,) properly fall? Certainly the money thus expended 
has not been paid for “erecting” the college, nor, without 
great looseness in the use of language, can it be said, that it 
has been applied towards “furnishing” or “supplying” it. 
Clearly, then, if the gentlemen’s arguments have weight, this 
expenditure, inasmuch as it has not been for “constructing, 
furnishing, or supplying the buildings,” is such an “encroach- 
ment upon the capital,” as amounts to a “plain breach of 
trust,” and the commonwealth of Pennsylvania is a party 
interested in the issue. We do not deny that an agent might, 
without breach of trust, even according to the opinions of 
Messrs. Sergeant and Binney, have been appointed to visit 
Europe and collect supplies; but the appointment of a presi- 
dent is a partial organization, and as such, by the second 
opinion of Mr. Sergeant, which appears to us quite different 
from the first, both in substance and spirit, amounts to a vio- 
lation of the will. 

The opinions we have been examining appear to have 
stopped the direct avenue to the opening of the college, 
as originally contemplated by the trustees; but, under the 
advisement of one of the counsel, Mr. Binney, they have 
found another. ‘The board, foiled at one point, with charac- 
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teristic promptness, sagacity, and vigor, immediately renewed 
the attack at a different one. They started the inquiry 
whether, although there cannot be a technical organization 
of the college, there may not be instituted a preparatory 
school, preliminary to it? A committee was appointed, of 
which Mr. Biddle was chairman, to consider and report upon 
this question. A report was presented on the fifth of De- 
cember, 1838, in which the committee forcibly remark : 


“Tt is plain that, unless provision is now made for that purpose, 
the organization of the college will be an experiment on a large 
and very expensive scale, subject to greatly increased risks of fail- 
ure, and with consequences most hazardous to the well-being and 
character of the institution. It is, in fact, only to carry out the 
established and approved policy of the board, having directed the 
president to examine the European schools, for the purpose of in- 
structing him as to the best organization of the college, now to 
allow him the means of testing the relative value and the best com- 
bination of the materials he has collected, before definitively sub- 
mitting his project to the board of trustees. The consummation of 
the policy thus judiciously devised, will be attended with inconsi- 
derable expense; and the observations of the board, the councils, 
and the public, during its progress, will enable the trustees, at the 
time when the college can be lawfully set in motion, to determine, 
with greatly increased confidence, on the proper plan for its or- 
ganization. 

“The committee recommend the following resolution for the 
consideration of the board. 

“ Resolved, That the select and common councils be respectfully 
requested to appropriate to the use of the Trustees the sum of 
$6,000, to enable them to make preparations for the organization of 
the college.” 


The above resolution was adopted by the board. The 
plan recommended by the committee was submitted to Mr. 
Binney, and was approved by him as within the power of 
councils to authorize; under the proviso, however, that 
the money necessary for the purpose be taken from the resi- 
duary, and not from the two million fund. Here ends the 
history of the efforts to open the Girard College for Orphans, 
so far as it is contained in the publications on our table. It 
is more than a year since the plan proposed was submitted 

to the councils of Philadelphia. What their action has been 
in reference to it we have no means of knowing. The board 
of trustees appear to have fully discharged their duty in the 
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premises. The whole responsibility now rests with the pub- 
lic authorities of our sister city; and we trust that no selfish 
motives will be allowed to interfere with a liberal execution 
of the trust committed to their hands. 

We are unable to imagine any ground of farther delay, 
and cannot but hope that the wishes of the board will meet 
with a hearty response from the councils. Then shall we 
speedily behold the commencement at least of an institution, 
endowed with a liberality beyond all precedent. 

Under the administration of a board of trustees, embody- 
ing by no means an inconsiderable proportion of the intel- 
lectual and moral worth of Philadelphia, and of a president 
possessing in an eminent degree the confidence of the public, 
because eminently worthy of it, the Girard College will—it 
may be confidently predicted—ere long, become a MODEL 
INSTITUTION, scarcely less useful by its influence in correct- 
ing wrong modes of instruction and raising the general stand- 
ard of education, than by the more direct benefit of adding 
to the number of well-instructed and virtuous citizens. 
When the edifice now in progress of construction shall have 
received the finishing touch, and the last scaffolding shall 
have been removed, the sun will not shine upon a nobler 
monument of architectural beauty. The richness of the ma- 
terial, the vastness and harmony of the proportions, the ma- 
jestic colonnade rivalling that of the temple of Olympian Jove, 
on the banks of the Ilissus, and the massive solidity of the 
workmanship, bidding defiance to every thing but a convul- 
sion of nature, will fill the mind of the beholder with a senti- 
ment approaching to awe; and all the demands of taste will 
be fully answered. Yet, the moral structure to be reared 
within it, will as far exceed in beauty the former, as the 
spiritual and eternal transcend the material and the tempo- 
rary. ‘Long may this structure stand the pride and admira- 
tion of our latest posterity; long may it continue to yield its 
annual harvest of educated and moral citizens, to adorn and 
to defend our country. Long may each successive age en- 
joy its still increasing benefits, when time shall have filled its 
halls with the memory of the mighty dead who have been 
reared within them, and shed over its outward beauty the 
mellowing hues of a thousand years of renown.”’* 


* Mr. Biddle’s Address, 
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Art. V.—1. Remains of Japhet; being Historical Inquiries 
into the Affinity and Origin of European Languages. By 
James Parsons, M. D.; M.C.P.; F. R. A.S. L. London: 
1777. Ato. 


2. Historical Memoirs of the Irish Bards ; interspersed with 
Anecdotes of, and Observations on, the Music of Ireland. Also, 
an Historical Account of the Musical Instruments of the Irish. 
By J.C. Warxer, M.R.I.A. Dublin: 1786. 4to. 


3. Focator GaoicHitGEe-Saco-BHEARLA: or an Irish-English 
Dictionary ; whereof the Irish part hath been compiled 
not only from various Irish vocabularies, particularly that of 
Mr. Edward Llhuyd, but also from a great variety of the best 
Trish MSS. now extant ; especially those that have been com- 
posed from the ninth and tenth centuries ; besides those of the 
Lives of St. Patrick and St. Bridget, written in the sixth cen- 
tury: with a Preliminary Dissertation. By J. O’Brien. 
Edited by Roperr Day. Dublin: 1832. 8vo. pp. lvi. 
and 472. 


Tuoveu the importance of the Celtic, in a philological and 
etymological view, has long been acknowledged by many scho- 
lars, yet it has been /e/t only by a few, and perhaps not fully 
appreciated by many of those few. This arises from the want 
of an acquaintance with those languages. It is true there 
have been Celtic scholars, and that some attempts have been 
made by them to bring forward the Celtic languages, and to 
show the advantages which might result from a study of them 
to philology in general, and to English philology in particu- 
lar. But as yet their success has been but partial. Indeed, 
the counter efforts of those who have attempted to cast dis- 
credit upon such studies, have generally quite overbalanced 
the labors of those engaged in its promotion. The causes 
of the general apathy on this subject, and of those efforts 
which have been made to throw doubt and uncertainty over 
the conclusions of Celtic scholars, are quite apparent; but as 
they are most of them foreign to our present purpose, we 
shall pass them by in silence, except so far as they affect the 
real question under consideration. It affords us pleasure, 
however, to know that a different feeling is beginning to mani- 
fest itself, and we take pleasure in recording the tact, that 
while Dr. Webster, of our own country, has been employing 
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the Celtic to illustrate the English, Professor Bopp, of Ger- 
many, has been employing it to illustrate the Sanscrit. That 
there is abundant reason for this, much more abundant even 
than these men have supposed, we shall make apparent in 
the course of this article; which we propose to devote to a 
consideration of some of the reasons for studying the Celtic. 

But before we proceed to an examination of the subject, 
we shall give our readers a brief tabular view of the princi- 
pal Indo-European languages, as they are denominated by 
Prichard,* or Arian, as they have been called by Schmitt- 
henner.? The table is given on the authority of Adelung and 
Vater, though on a single point we doubt the accuracy of the 
classification. By the Indo-European languages, is generally 
meant those languages which are clearly cognate with the 
Sanscrit, which, in the opinion of most etymologists, excludes 
the Semitic family, to wit, the Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, 
Syriac, Phoenician, Punic, and Ethiopian. Our opinion, 
however, bes that even this family is clearly cognate with the 
Sanscrit ;¢ but as this is not the place to go into the reasons of 
the opinion, we shall content ourselves with using the same 
language as our predecessors, in the same sense in which 
they have used it. The following table comprises the several 

families usually considered cognate with the Sanscrit, with 
the several classes or individuals of each family, and the se- 
veral dialects of each class.§ 


Fam. I.—Hrnpoo or Sanscrir. 
(A.) Ancient. 
. Sanscrit, (dead language.) 
2. Pracrit, (colloquial dialect.) 
3. Magadha, (unwritten.) 
4, Bali. 
(B.) Modern. 
1. Hindostanee. 
(a.) Mongolian Hindostanee. 
(b.) Pure or High Hindostanee. 
2. Provincial dialects of Hindostan. 
II.—Ceutic. 
(A.) Pure Celtic. 


a 


* Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations. 

+ Kurzes Deutsches Worterbuch, fur octets und Orthographie, 8vo. 
1834. p. 24. 

: Wet think that no persons who will make a careful comparison of the roots of 
these languages, can have any doubt on the subject. 

§ See, on this subject, also, Percival’s Varieties of the Human Race, 12mo. 1831; 
and Preliminary Dissertation to Bosworth’s A. 8. Dict. Royal 8vo. 1838. 
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1. Erse or Ancient Irish, Cael Erinach. 
2. Gaelic or Highland Scotch, Cael] Dun. 
3. Manks. 
(B.) Cimbric or German Celtic, Kymreg. 
1. Welsh, 
2. Breton. 
3. Cornish. 
4, Armoric. 
III. — Pewasaic. 
1. Thraco-Illyrian. 
2. Pelasgic. 
(a.) Ancient Greek. 
(a.) Modern Greek. 
3. Latin. 
(a.) Italian. 
(b.) Spanish. 
(c.) Portuguese. 
(d.) French. 
(e.) Romance. 
IV.—Goruic or GERMANIC. 
1. Dutch or Teutonic. 
(a.) High Dutch or German. 
(a.) Alemanic. 
(4.) Longobardian. 
(b.) Low Dutch or Netherlandish. 
(a.) Francic, (extinct.) 
(4.) Frisic. 
(c.) Anglo-Saxon. 
(d.) Netherlandish. 
(c.) Middle Dutch. 
2. Scandinavian. 
(a.) Danish. 
(b.) Norse or Norwegian. 
(c.) Icelandic. 
(d.) Swedish. 
3. English. 
V.— Finnisu. 
1. Finnish. 
2. Esthonian. 
3. Livonian. 
4, Lapponian. 
V1I.—Letrtisu or Lerrontan. 
1. Old Prussian. 
2. Lithunian or Prussic-Lithauish. 
3. Polnish-Lithauish. 
4. Proper Lettonian. 
VII.—Stavonie or Stavic. 
(A.) Antish or Eastern. 
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1. Slawanish or Ancient Slavic. 
2. Common Russian. 
(a.) Various Dialects. 
(B.) Slavish or Western. 

1. Polish. 

2. Bohemian. 

3. Serbian. 

4. Polabish. 


Tt will be seen by an inspection of the foregoing table, 
that the Erse is purer Celtic than the Welsh; and that the 
Welsh, as the term German Celtic implies, has many words 
supposed to be of Gothic origin, and not found in the Irish. 
Hence, in our examination of the Celtte, we shall do best to 
regard the Irish as the oldest of the class, as there is every 
reason to believe is the fact. Both history and philology re- 
quire us to suppose, that the Irish broke away from their 
eastern relatives at a much earlier period than the Welsh, 
and that the two nations followed each other, like wave suc- 
ceeding wave, from east to west. Traces of the residence 
of the Irish in England are still found in many names, espe- 
cially of rivers, and occasionally of towns. Thus, Oz- 
ford is the same as Waterford; Ouse, signifies simply @ river ; 
Thames, or Thamisis, denotes the still or gentle river ; London is 
ship-town, that is, a port for ships; Canterbury is head-land-town, 
etc. Those who wish tosee this point treated at length, will find 
enough, and more than enough, te convince them of the truth 
of our position, in the Preleminary Dissertation, prefixed to 
O’Brien’s Dictionary ; and much to the same effect in Lluyd’s 
Archelogia Britanniea. 

Other reasons for preferring the Irish to the Welsh are, 
Jirst, the earlier cultivation of the Irish language; second, the 
fact that at a very early period the Irish adopted the Roman 
character, whereas the Welsh continued their native charac- 
ter for many centuries later ; third, the great exactness with 
which the Irish has preserved the /etters of its roots, while in 
Welsh they are often omitted; and, fourth, the uncertainty 
which attends the mode of representing the words of the 
Welsh language, in Roman characters.* Besides these, the 
Welsh did not separate from their eastern neighbers, until 
some time later than the Irish, and hence, has more words in 


* See on these points, Remains of Japhet; Prem. Dis., O’Brien’s Dic.; and 
authorities cited in the text. 
NO. XII.— VOL. VI. 54 
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common with the Germanic languages, than the Irish; in 
other words, is less pure Celtic. The Irish is, therefore, to 
be preferred, for its antiquity, its certainty, its beauty, its brevity, 
and its expressiveness. We prefer, also, to consider the Irish 
as the representative of the Celtic in this article, because, 
since it is our main design to show the advantage of a study 
of the Celtic to English philology, the resemblances between 
the English and Welsh might be attributed to the intercourse 
of the two nations, which cannot be supposed of the Irish 
and English. And farther, we shall have occasion to show, 
that the Anglo-Saxon has borrowed some words from the Cel- 
tic. Now, if it were alleged that they were borrowed from 
the Welsh, it might be said that the likelihood is quite as 
great, that the Welsh borrowed them from the Anglo-Saxon. 
If, however, it be shown that the Anglo-Saxon has pure Cel- 
tic roots, not found in any other Teutonic language, it fol- 
lows almost necessarily, that these words were introduced 
from the Celtic; and, if they are in the Irish as well as in 
the Welsh, then they are pure Celtic. The Irish is also to be 
preferred above the other Celtic dialects, because the Corn- 
ish and Armoric exist only in imperfect catalogues; and be- 
cause the Gaelic, or Highland Scotch, was not cultivated un- 
til the middle of the last century. 

It will be seen, from what has been said, that we do not re- 
gard the Latin as the daughter of the Greek, as some have 
contended,* but as a sister, perhaps an elder sister thereof. 
Our opinion is, that the Latin comes nearer the proper Pelasgic 
than any existing language ; and is, therefore, sister, not cousin, 
to the Celtic. We think this will be apparent upon a com- 


parison of the three. We make this comparison with a three. 


fold object in view; first, to demonstrate the antiquity of the 
Celtic over both Greek and Latin; and hence, second, to 
show that the Celtic has not copied from the Latin where 
both agree; and, third, also, to show that the Latin has 
not been derived from the Greek. For this purpose we have 
prepared three tables of words denoting common objects and 
adeas, such as must exist among all nations from the very first, and 
consequently of which no nation could be supposed to be ignorant. 
It will also be seen from this comparison, that the Celtic 


* Valpy, Elymol. Dic. Lat. Lang., etc. Sir W.Jones and Mr. Tate suppose 
the Sanscrit to be the basis of the Latin. The reason of the correspondence of 
the Latin and Sanscrit will be seen in the course of this article. 
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words uniformly present the greater appearance of being 
roots; as also, that many words which the Latin has been 
supposed to have borrowed from the Greek, have actually 
come from the Celtic, or from the source fon which both 
were derived. We give, first, a table of words in which the 
Irish, Greek, and Latin agree ; second, of words in which the 
Irish and Greek agree, the Latin being different; third, of 
words in which the Irish and Latin agree, the Greek being 
different. 

But before giving these tables, we must add a few remarks 
upon the Irish alphabet, and the sounds of the letters.* The 
Irish alphabet originally consisted of only sixteen letters; to 
wit, a, b, c,d, e, f, g, i, 1, m,n, 0, 7, 8, t, and wu. There is 
also some reason to believe that at one period it comprised 

only fifteen letters, as c, and g, unlike the other letters, are 
perfect commutes in ancient Irish. The letter a, was sounded 
like the English aw, or au;—o, seems to have been a deep 
and guttural vowel like the o in for, though it sometimes 
took the sound of o in note, Or 00 in moon; and u, was also 
a deep and broad vowel, the original sound of which is not 
certainly known. These vowels were called leathan- 
guthaidhe, broad vowels, and are written interchangeably 
in the old manuscripts, without much order or regularity. 
The vowels e and 2, sounded like the English long a and long 
e, were called caol, or slender vowels, and often interchange 
in the old manuscripts. The consonants (chon soineadha) 
were sounded in Irish much as in English, though in modern 
Irish they are frequently changed or sunk in pronunciation, 
by means of an aspirate, which consists of placing a dot im- 
mediately above the letter, expressed in English by an A. 
Thus 6 and m, when aspirated, are pronounced as 2, at the 
beginning of syllables, but are silent in the middle, or at the 
end of them; c¢, like ch; d and g, at the beginning of sylla- 
bles, like y, but silent at the end of syllables; f, when aspi- 
rated, is always silent; s and , at the ‘beginning of syllables, 
like h ; and‘s, when following a slender vowel, “like sh. 

In regard to combinations of vowels, it is a general rule of the 
Trish, that no combination of vowels, of two, three, or more, joined 
together in the same word, without any intervening consonant, can 
orm more than one syllable. Hence, in middle and modern 


* For our authorities on this head, see O’Brien’s account of the Irish letters, 
in Prem. Diss, and in the philological’ papers at the head of each letter. 
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Irish, when it is desired to bring together several vowels in 
one word, so as not to have them coalesce into one syllable, 
an aspirated consonant is thrown in to separate them. This 
is done in conformity with a rule of assimilation invented by 
the bards, to serve the exigency of their rythmical measure. 
The rule is expressed by them thus: caol le caol, agus 
leathan le leathan; slender with slender, and broad with broad. 
The practical application of this rule has loaded the Irish with 
supernumerary vowels, because whatever might be the ori- 
ginal vowel of the syllable, the same vowel, that is, whether 
slender or broad, was written before and after a consonant 
that occurred in the midst of a word. A single example 
will make this plain. The ancient Irish word to denote one 
of their own people was Gall; to denote the nation, Gail. 
The bards, in order to make this word into two syllables, 
wrote Gadhill, (pronounced ga-yill,) which, by the rule of 
caol le caol, became Gaidhill, or Gaedhill, pronounced in the 
same manner. The language of the nation, formerly called 
Gaelic, became Gaedhilic ; and, by a farther change of the 
bards, Gaodhailic. 'These changes, however, do not affect 
the etymology of the language, as the roots are retained, as 
well as their various bardic modifications. One other rule 
to be observed is, that when, according to the laws of gram- 
mar, certain initial consonants are prefixed to a word, the 
radical initial consonant is thereby eclipsed, so that the word 
is pronounced as though the radical letter had no existence. 
Farther, /, x, and 7, are never aspirated,* but as initial conso- 
nants of feminine nouns, they have a soft double sound, which 
no Englishman can properly articulate. ‘These consonants 
are also the only ones in the Irish language that are ever 
written double, and these only at the end or in the middle of 
words. But as these and several other interesting peculiari- 
ties of Irish orthography, have no direct bearing upon the 
scope of our present inquiry, we must not stop to consider 
them. In the following tables, the aspirated letters are ex- 
pressed by the addition of the h, the common mode of ex- 
pressing them ; and when silent, they are printed in italics. 


* It is somewhat remarkable, that these three simple consonants (/, », and 7) 
are the only ones (unless we except w) aspirated in Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic. 
The Anglo-Saxon receives the aspirate h, before these letters, far more abundant- 
ly than all the other German languages together. 
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aer 
aibeis 
airg-im 
airgiod 
ainim 
all 
amail 
aon 
ar-aim 
atair 
ba, pl. bo 
baban 
bace 
bairead 
bear-ad 
bith 
bolg 
brac 
bratair 
bre-im 
brug 
cac-aim 
cailc 
caileach 
cam 
capall 
cara 
carr 

cat 
caban 
cead 
ceard, an artist 
ceir 
cine 

clu 
cluiteach 
columan 
corda 
coroin 
cos 
cuine 
cu 


die 


Trish, Greek, and Latin. 
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Taste I.— Irish, Greek, and Latin.* 


ano 
aBvocos 
apkew 
apyvpos 
ovopna 
a\Xos 
opados 

ev 

ap-0w 
arra 

Bios, Aol, 
Batak, talkative 
Bakroov 
Biponra, vulg. 
pep-w 

Pw 

Bodyos 
Bpaxtwv 
gparwo 
Borpw 
Bora 
xati_aw 
yareé 
KxadXos 
Kaprro 
xaBaddos 
xXapis, STAce 
«appwv 
xara, vulg. 
Karoy 
€-Karov 
xepdos, Zain 
«pos 
yevos 

x\vw 
«A\vros 
Kw\wva 
xopdn 
Kopwyn 
TOvs 

you.a 

KvOv 

Geos 


aer 
abyssus 
arc-co 
argentum 
nomen 
alius 
similis 
unus 
ar-o 
pater 

bos 
babas 
baculum 
biretum 
fer-o 

vita 
bolga 
brachium 
frater 
frem-o 
-briga 
cac-O 
calx 
gallus 
camus, bar. Lat. 
coballus 
charus 
carrum 
catus 
capo 
centum 
cerdo, a cobler 
cera 
genus 
clueo, to be famous 
in-clytus 
columna 
chorda 
corona 
pes 
cuneus 
canis 
deus 


air. 

abyss. 

to spoil, drive away. 
silver. 

a name, 

other. 

similar. 

one. 

to plough. 
Sather. 

cow. 

baby. 

a@ shepherd’s crook. 
a bonnet. 

to bear. 

dife. 

a budget. 

an arm. 
brother. 

to break wind. 
a fortified place. 
to go to stool. 
chalk. 

a cock, 
crooked, 

@ horse. 

a friend. 

a cart. 

a cat. 

a capon. 

a hundred. 


war. 
race, kin. 
praise. 
famous. 
a column. 
a cord, line. 
a@ crown. 
the foot. 
a corner. 
a dog. 
God. 


* In these tables, no word is given but what actually occurs in ancient Irish. 
In a few instances we have given obsolete Greek, and barbarous Latin words. 
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diabail 
dis, two 
do 
dramait 
draic 
eata 
feaga 
feall-am 
feascor 
forba 
gall 
gein 

in 

lann 
leig-im 
leon 

lin 
luireach 
maras 
matair 
me 

mil 
meil 
mion 

ni 

° 

ocht 
rama 
sac 
salar 
scafa 
searcall 
seile 
solas, light 
speir 
staid 
tarbh (¢arv) 
tearmann 
teoir 
tiarna 
toin 

tri 

tu 
uaill-ighim 
uair 
uan 
uile 

ur 
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dvaBados 
ous 

dvw 
dpapa 
dpaxwy 
eros 
payos 
opadri.0 
eomepos 
¢opBa 
Kad)os 
yevos 

ev 
doyxn 
Aey-w 
Aewv 
Atvoy 
Aoptkcov 
puptas 
pnrne 
Epe 

pede 
pod-ew 
pevvos 
ve 

ovs 
OKTW 
prpos 
caKKkos 
ads 
oxagn 
capka 
otados 
coos, & ball 
cpaipa 
oradtoy 
Tavpos 
Teppa 
TpEls 
Tvppavvos 
Tovos 
rps 

Tv 
odoA-vlw 
wpa 

wov 
wevn 
mvp 


diabolus 
bis 

duo 
drama 
draco 
eetas 
fagus 
fall-o 
vesper 
herba 
gallus 
genus 
in 
lancea 
leg-o 

leo 
linum 
lorica 
myrias 
mater 
me 

mel 
mol-are 
minus 
ne 

auris 
octo 
ramus 
saccus 
sal 
scapha 
carnem 
saliva 
sol, the sun 
sphera 
stadium 
taurus 
terminus 
tres 
tyrannus 
tonus 
tria 

tu 
ulul-o 
hora 
ovem 
ulna 
uro, to burn 
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devil. 
twice. 

two. 

a play. 
dragon. 
old. 

a beech tree. 
to deceive. 
evening. 
land. 

a cock. 

a@ race. 

in. 

a lance. 

to read, speak, 
lion. 

linen, flax. 
a coat of mail. 
myriad. 
mother. 

me. 

honey. 

to grind. 
small, less. 
not. 

an ear, 
eight. 

a branch of atreeoar. 
a@ sack. 

salt. 

skiff, boat. 
flesh. 


spillle. 


the sky, a sphere. 
a sladium. 

a bull. 

a limit. 
three. 

a lord. 

tone. 

three. 

thou. 

to roar, wail, 
an hour. 

a lamb. 

an elbow. 


jire. 
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aclaighe 
agalla 

aga 

agna, prudence 
aicid 

aiddheil 
aiddise, a song 
aidhme 
aighreire, a judge 
aine 

airne 

alga 

aran, @ hill 
arg 

art 

ball 

beim 

bi 

buachail 
bualaim, to strike 
cab, the mouth 
couir 

cac 


cairde, a bosom friend 


cala 

callaire, a crier 
canoin 

caoire, sheep 
caolain 

caor 

ce 

ceo 

cior 
cnao-idhim 
cobhair 

col-aim 
cradhaime, to vex 
craos 

criona, old, sage 
cro 

croinicim 

cron 

deur, tears 
dearc-aim 

diic 

doig 


Trish and Greek. 
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Tasie I1.— Irish and Greek. 


ay)os 

ayyed\w 

ayaw 

ayveca, chastity. 
atdvos 

aBedrepos 

acid, lo sing. 
aipos , 

a.pew, to elect judges. 
avn 

Eptveos 

adkn 

opos, @ mountain. 
apyos 

apxros 

pedos 

Bepa 

Bio 

BovkXos 

Bodn, thrown. 
xaGn, food. 

ET t_kOvp0s 


xatin 


capdta, the heart, bosom. 


xareros 
xahew, to call. 
Kavov 

xeipw, to shear sheep. 
xoXas 

Kptos 

yn 

Xtov 

x? 

xvaw 

Kovpos 

KWA-VW 

xpove, to strike. 
é-Kpacta 

xp, to judge. 
xvap 

Xpwvea 

x povos 

vdwo, water, 
depx.w 

éuxn 

doxew 


polite, splendid. 
to speak. 
to be afraid. 


sickness, infirmity. 
boasting, foolishness. 


coarse, rough land. 


joy, praise. 
sloes. 
robust, brave. 


white. 

a bear. 

a member. 
a pace. 
living. 

a cow-herd, 


help, succor. 
dung. 


hard. 
@ rule, canon. 


the small intestines. 
sheep. 

the earth. 

snow. 

the hand, 

to languish, wear away. 
help, assistance, 

to hinder. 


excess, gluttony. 


the eye of a needle. 
to color. 
time. 


to see. 
pain. 
to guess. 
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doras Bvpas, (acc. pl.) a door. 

duine, @ man comp. dvvapa., to be able. 

dur vdwp water. 

earg-aim epy-ewv to build. 

fairig mapotkta parish. 

forba gooBn land. 

gabharach yavpos skipping, bouncing. 
gair-im xato-w to rejoice, 
garaban kvpeBia bran. 

geal kadog white, fair. 
glaedh yraga to call out, sing. 
glan kadov clean. 

gleadh, glee yeraw, to laugh. 

goiglis ytyy topos a giggling. 
grafadh yeapw to grave, write. 
gur, so that yap, because, so that. 

ith otros corn. 

la ~\1a day. 

lor Aavoos sufficiency. 
mead pebo mead, wine. 
muilenn podn a mill. 

oir y20 for. 

oll odos great, all. 
reuma pevpa rheum. 

rinn, the point of a thing uv, the nose. 

sallann moa\)ew a@ singing. 


sculog, an old man 
speir, the ham 
taille, wages 
tealla, dirt 


oxeddw, to wither, make dry. 


oxvpov, the ankle. 
redos, freight-moncy. 
redos, dung. 


time Tien dignity, honor. 
tlath-aim 6\aw to weaken, break. 
toil OeAnp the will. 

trosga —Oonoxera Jasting. 

ur mvp Jive. 








The Greek suffix, -\2, day, inserted in this table, is not com- 
mon, but is found in yeve-Aea, birth-day. So, -Opnogeca, in e6eobpncxeca, 
(Col. 2:23.) denotes a species of public worship, and apparent- 
ly, from the connexion, that rendered by fasting, though this 
sense is not retained in the classics. ‘* Which things have 
indeed a show of wisdom in will-worship, humility, and [in} 
neglecting of the body.” The Irish word retains the mean- 
ing implied in the apostle’s use of the word. 
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Tasie IIl.—JIrish and Latin. 

adra ador-o to adore. 

aic-im ago to lead. 

ain annus a year, a great circle. 

aird arduus difficult, 

amm © t-emp-us lime. 

bach bacchatis drunkenness. 

bit vita life. 

bonn bonus good, 

cort cortex bark. 

cais caseus cheese. 

cais causa cause. 

calbh calvus bald. 

cala cala a ferry boat. 

can-aim can-o to sing. 

caoch czecus blind. 

carna carnis flesh. 

ceal celum heaven. 

ceart certus right, just. 

ceil celatio a hiding. 

clo clavus a key. 

clud-aim claudo to cover, cherish, 

coib copia a@ company. 

colis caulis cabbage. 

colum columba a dove. 

comal cumul-us a heap. 

corn cornu a horn. 

cot quota part. 

cri cordis the heart. 

croch crocus saffron. 

cad-aim cad-o to fall. 

dom domus a house. 

deim demo lack. 

diur durus difficult. 

fabal fabula fable. 

faid vates a@ prophet, 

fal vallum a wall. 

falla fallacia treachery. 

fallin pallium a cloak, 

fallsa falsus false. 

fear (pl. fir) vir aman. 

fer viridis verdure, 

fearb verbum @ word, 

feir feretrum a bier, 

fem feemina a woman. 

fior verum true. 

fias visus art, science. 

NO. XII.——VOL. VI. 55 
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focal vocalis a vowel. 
foirm forma a form. 
geam gemma a@ gem. 
glam clamor an outcry. 
grad gradus a grade, step. 
im-im imm-eo to go. 

inis insula an island, 
ir ira ire. 

lann lancea ' alance. 
loe locus a place. 
main mane morning. 
mana manus the-hand, 
mein mens the mind. 
mil miles a soldier. 
muir mare the sea. 
mur murus a wall. 
nabh navis a ship. 
nod nodus abbreviation. 
or aurum gold. 

pais passis a@ passion. 
pore porcus a pig. 
pur purus pure. 
racht rectum right. 

rig , rex a king. 
sait satis satiety. 
scrin scrinum a@ shrine. 
sic siccus dry. 

sigle sigillum a seal. 
seur soror sister. 

son sonus sound. 
suabh suavitas suavity. 
time timor fear. 

tor turris a tower. 
tuaim tumulus @ mound. 


To these tables we add two others, one containing a list 
of Anglo-Saxon words, agreeing with the Celtic in sense and 
sound, and not having any known cognates in the Teutonic 
or Scandinavian languages. It is probable that this table, as 
well as the preceding ones, are far from being complete. 
They contain, however, such words as have occurred to us 
while examining the Irish. The Welsh would increase the 
list, but for reasons already stated, we shall confine our list 
to the Irish. We add, also, a list of English and Irish words, 
most clearly agreeing in sense and sound, and which, with 
very few exceptions, “have no cognate words in any of the 
Latin or Gothic languages. Some of them, however, have 
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cognates in the Celtic portion of the French; and such words 
are pointed out by an asterisk. About a half dozen of the 
words in this table have cognates in the northern Scan- 
dinavian tongues, and these are pointed out by an obelisk. 
These tables will go far to sustain the assertion of Williams, 
in his Dissertation on the Non-Hellenic portion of the Latin Lan- 
guage,* when he says: “I speak from knowledge when I say 
that the Anglo-Saxon i as deeply tinged with the language of the 
Britons of Wales, Cornwall, and Armorica, and that the 
meaning of numerous words, commonly regarded as pure 
Saxon, will in vain be sought in the forests ‘of Germany, or 
the wilds of Scandinavia. Even household terms, the language 
of every-day life, without the aid of scholars acquainted with 
the primitive language or languages of these islands, must 
be handed down to posterity as mystic signs, devoid of mean- 
ing.” Fewer of these words are found in the Irish, than in the 
Wi elsh, Cornish, and Armoric, but there is greater certainty 
that the w ord has been borrowed from the Celtic, when we 
find it in the Irish. We give the Anglo-Saxon and English 
tables inimmediate connexion, as we regard them as belonging 
together. This will be evident when we recollect, that those 
Celtic roots, which are now found in the English, must have come to 
us through the Anglo-Saxon. It is no objection to this posi- 
tion, that such words do not occur in any. Anglo-Saxon wri- 
tings now extant, as it cannot be supposed, that in those 
comparatively few Anglo-Saxon compositions that have come 
down to us, the entire body of the spoken language would be 
found. And especially, we are not to look for the most com- 
mon language of common life, in any of the Anglo-Saxon 
treatises that have been preserved until now. This belonged 
more especially to the spoken, or colloquial language of the 
common people, and would hardly find its way into books. 
Hence, when we find a word in English, which has come 
down from the Celtic, we may rest assured that 2 has been 
Anglo-Saxon. And farther, the occurrence of this class of 
words, in the Anglo-Saxon, is precisely what the history of 
their conquest in England would lead us to expect. The 
Anglo-Saxons were barbarous, the Britons civilized ; the An- 
glo-Saxons were roving freebooters, the Britons were agricul- 
turists and husbandmen. Consequently, the Britons had arts 
and sciences, to which the Anglo-Saxons were strangers. 


* Trans. Royal Acad. Edin. xiii. 495. 
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These, with some of their customs, and much of their litera- 
ture, the Anglo-Saxons adopted when they set down in Eng- 
land. But it is hardly probable that the Saxons themselves 
adopted any more of the British language than was indispen- 
sably necessary. The abject slavery mto which the con- 
quered Britons, without respect to age, condition, or sex, had 
been thrown,* and the iron rod which the master wielded 
over the servant, created two orders in society, and the lan- 
guage of the debased and abused slave, would not be likely 
to be adopted by the master. Yet, from the necessity of the 
case, it must continue, and when, in later years, the Saxons 
themselves were plunged into a state of slavery, along with 
their former slaves, the language of master and slave would 
coalesce into one; and when the supremacy of the Saxon 
laws came again to be asserted, and the language of the Sax- 
ons to make its appearance at court, it came not as it went, 
simple Saxon, but a combination of what had been the pure 
Saxon of the master, with the Britano-Saxon of the former 
slave.t Hence, the Britano-Saxon may not be sought in An- 
glo-Saxon compositions. Still, however, some few words 
were, from necessity, adopted even into classic Saxon, so to 
speak, as may be seen by an examination of the words in 
the following table : 


Taste 1V.—Irish and Anglo-Saxon. 


brum broom broom. 
broth bro’ broth. 
bann bann banns, proclamation. 
briar brer briar. 
brais bres brass. 

ban wan wan, pale. 
cear gor gore. 

cac cac, (Gr. and Lat.) dung. 
cagal coccel cockle, 
cnap cnep knap. 
cnab-aim hnep-ian to nap. 
coilt, (a calf) colt a colt. 


* The opinion for a long time entertained, that the Saxons eztirpated the 
Britons, is entirely without foundation. See this point considered in a paper en- 
titled, Is Christianity part of the Common Law of England? Christ. Spec. viii. 
13, et seq., by the writer of the present article. See, also, Lingard’s Hist. Eng. 
vol. 1. c. ii. p. 83. 8vo. 1827. 

+ The truth of this position will be the most clearly seen, by comparing the Cel- 
tic and Anglo-Saxon as they were one hundred years before the conquest, with 
the English and French, as they were one hundred years after that event. 
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cinn, (the head) cynning king. 

céltar cfiltar coultar, 

cle clene clean. 

clin-im cling-an to cling. 

cuid cud cud, quid. 

cupa cupp cup. 

culla cGhle cowl. 

deime dim dim. 

doun dun dun. 

dia deze day. 

dail dal dole. 

drean wrean wren. 

deorca deore dark. 

fal fald fold. 

flocas flys fleece. 

fiod wudu wood. 

glath clad cloth. 

glean clan clean. 

gairleog garlec garlic. 

giglim geagl giggle. 

gab gab gab, the mouth. 

ganra gandra gander. 

gad gad goad. 

jaren iren iron. 

laoi ley lay, a song. 

muil miln mill 

milceo mildeaw mildew. 

scor scor score. 

scriob screop scrape. 

sug soc soak, 

teime dem disease. 
Taste V.— Irish and English, (Britano-Saxon.) 

allod allodium. bridr brier. 

aor-im, (tocurse) weird. breab bribe. 

arm arms, (weapons.) brég brogan, (a shoe.) 

bath bay. *brig price, 

barra bar. brisk brisk. 

beoir beer. tbhhaic wick, 

tbean bang. *bficla buckle, 

tbinse bench. bus, (the mouth) —@ buss, (kiss.) 

*biol viol. baist-im to baste. 

bla, (a ery) bleat. *cas cash. 

*boid, buidél bottle. *caimse chemise, 

*boinéad bonnet. caint cant, (speech.) 

boith booths. caban cabin. 

bra eye-brow. carn carn. 
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canbhas canvas. 
car care. 
*ceastaigh-im to chastise. 
ceil-im con-ceal, 
cim, (appear) seem. 
clann clan. 
cloca cloak, 
clod clod. 
clasba clasp. 
cléd, (variety,change) cloud. 
tclog, cloc clock. 
*cdard coward, 
*cotu coat, 

corr corner. 
*cofra coffer. 
*cofrin coffin. 
*cord cord, 
*compas a compass. 
*congcais conquest, 
tcopar copper. 
craig crag. 

cro a@ crow-bar. 
cros cross. 
*crfica crook, 


cuid, (supper) 
cuib 

cuilt 

cuille 
*cursa 
*cuntas 
daid 
daimsin 
dairt, (clod) 
dear 

dre 

det 

diail 
*dinner 

did 

diuca, (to cry out) 
déb 

*drol 

*du 

eidir 

e6 
*falligh-im 
feall-am 
feol 
*feiréod 
flair 


quid, (cud.) 
cub. 

quilt. 

quill. 
course. 
ac-count. 
dad. 
damson. 
dirt. 

tear. 

dray. 

diet, (food.) 
dial. 
dinner. 


did-dy, (teat.) 


*fillead 
firmeoir 
*fion 
*forta 
tgal 
*odrda 
*garda 
tgeasa 
*oial 
tgiolla 
glinn 
*olif 
greideal 
*ofita 
*oulfa 
gunna 
gunn 
gruf-aim 
*laibhin 
tlana 
lana 
loch 
marla 
*meas 
*mortis 
*mota 
nig 
oidhre 
padar, 
pus 
pighe 
traca 
*raighe 
ranc 
riach 


tropa 
*ruibin 
*saibhséir 


chook, (to call hogs.)scuab 


daub, 
droll, 
due. 
either. 
yew-tree, 
to fail.’ 
lo fail. 
veal. 
Serret. 
flour. 


tsdéig 
tsg4l 
*sgal 

sgol 
tsgaird 
*sglata 
slis 

soc 
sparn-aim 
stoca 
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Jillet. 

farmer. 

Jine. 

fort, (a seat.) 

gale. 

guard, 

garden. 

guess. 

jaw. 

jill, (a servant.) 

glen. 

glue. 

a griddle. 

gout. 

gulf. 

gun. 

Lown. 

lo graft. 

leaven. 

lane. 

lawn. 

loch, (lake.) 

marl, 

measure. 

mortise. 

mote, 

niece. 

heir. 

powder, 

puss, (cat.) 

pre. 

rake, 

a ray. 

rank. 

avack, (sticks 
crossed.) 

rope. 

riband, 

a@ saucer. 

swab, 

beef-steak. 

squall, 

scald. 

school, (of fish.) 

shirt. 

slate. 

slice, (thin slip.) 

socage. 

to spar, (dispute.) 

stocking. 
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staibh stave. *trifis trowsers. 

tancard tankard, *tuaim tomb. 

tasg task. tuca a tuck. 

*tona tune. *tur tour. 

*trei nse trench. uail wail. 


To this list we might add a couple of hundred words, al- 
most identically the same in the Celtic and Gothic, as they 
appear in the ancient Irish and modern English. We add 
the following, which we have noticed, generally not included 





in the foregoing tables : 


acht 

acra 

airis-im 
ancoire 

ar 

asc-aim 

baban 

baigin 

bailm 

baing (sudden) 


baisin 
baitin 
bana, (death) 
barba 
bean 

beas, (manners) 
beilt 

béim 

beirt 

beith 

bil 

bille 

binse 

bidél 

bord 

buad 
bras, brisc 
brath 
breab 
cabla 

cal 

caol 


Tarte VI.— Celtic and Gothic. 


an act. 

acre, 

to arise. 

an anchor. 

our. 

to ask. 

a baby. 

a wagon. 

balm. 

to bang, (make a 
noise.) 

bason. 

a baton, 

bane. 

barbarous. 

to bang, (beat.) 

o-beis-ance, 

belt. 

a beam. 

a burden. 


‘both. 


bill, (of a fowl.) 


cas 
ceal 

cearb 

ceill 

ciarail 
cigh-im, cim 
clasba 

clog 

cniocht 
coard 
comin 
compas, (a ring) 
congcais 
corrbh-am 
cro 

cros 

crfica 

cursa 

daid 
damuint 
daér 

deat 


bill, (as of divorce.) dial 


bench. 

viol, 

board, (a table.) 
food. 

brisk. 

beray 

bribe. 

cable. 

cole-wort. 

a calling. 


diog 
dob-aim 
dords 
drong 

da 

fabal 
fabhar 
failligh-im 
fallsa 

feir 


cash, (money.) 
con-ceal. 
carve-ing. 
a cell. 

a quarrel, 
to seem. 

a clasp. 

a clock. 
knight. 
coward. 

a@ common, 
compass, 
conquest, 
to carve. 
crow-bar. 
cross. 

a crook. 

a@ course. 
dad, ( father.) 
to damn. 
dear. 
tooth. 
dial, 
dike. 

to daub. 

a door. 
throng. 
due. 
Sable. 
favor. 

to fail. 
Salsely. 
bier. 
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figh 
fich-im 
firmeéir 
firsi 

fo 

forta, (a seat) 
frag, (wife) 
gaill-im 
gais-im 
ganra 
geasa 
giost 
glaair 
gosda 
grasa 
gré 

gual 
id4rna 
lasc 
laibhin 
lann 
larum 
leathar 
lile 

luan 
mal, (a king) 
mam 
muinteor 
muit 

nig 

no 

noin 

oid 

oin 

ord 
raid-im 
réasfin 
reid 
roba 


The Celtic Languages. 


a fee-farm. 

lo fight. 

a farmer. 
force. 
JSew-ness. 
fort. 

Ger. frau. 

to gall, (hurt.) 
to gush, 

a@ gander. 

a guess. 

yeast, 

clear. 

a ghost. 
grace, (favor.) 
gray. 

a coal. 

yarn. 


Jish, (A. S. fisc.) 


leaven. 
land. 
a-larm. 
leather. 

a lily. 

a loin. 
Heb. melek. 
mama. 

a monitor. 
mute. 
niece. 
new. 
noon. 

ode. 

a loan. 
order. 

to read. 
reason, 
ready. 

a robe. 


rod 
sabhsa 
sadall 
sagan, sug 
sam 
scafal 
scaoile 
scath 
scib 
sciur-am 
sdoirm 
sduir-im 
séala 
seél 
sgaird 
sgeim-im 
sgall 
singil 
sir-im 
siunsa 
slaigh-im 
smist-im 
sparra 
srang 
sream 
stac 

stad 

stol 

stor 
strioc 
taca 
teanga 
tiotal 
treinse 
triopas 
uile 
uisgigh-im 
us 
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road. 
sauce. 

a saddle. 
to suck. 
sum-mer 
scaffold. 
shale. 

a shade. 
ship. 

to scour. 
@ storm. 
to steer. 
a seal. 

a@ sail. 
shirt. 

to skim. 
the scull. 
single. 
to search. 
sense, 

to slay. 
to smite. 
@ spar. 
a string. 
@ stream. 
a stake. 
state. 
stool. 
store, 

a streak, 
a tack. 

a tongue. 


title. 


a trench. 
tripes, 

all. 

to water, wash. 
News. 


These tables are abundantly sufficient to show the close 
relation existing between the Celtic and Gothic tongues, and 
also to demonstrate the importance of studying the Celtic, 
with a view to illustrate the etymology of the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian languages, but more especially to illustrate 
the etymology of the English. But there is another respect 
in which the Celtic generally, and especially the Irish, has the 
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advantage over the Gothic languages, and that is, im the pre 
servation of its roots. Hence the Celtic often affords an illus- 
tration of words in other languages, by furnishing us with the 
root from which the word is derived. A few examples will 
best illustrate this point. The Hebrew m3, (birah,) a castle, 


a fortified place, is considered by etymologists as of doubtful 
derivation ; as the Hebrew has no root from whence it can be 
derived. But the Celtic brug, as also the Persian baru, 
Sanscrit bura, a castle, fortified place, are all from a root now 
existing in the Irish. The Latin derives the most extensive 
advantage from the Celtic roots, in illustrating words of doubt- 
ful origin. But other languages are also under great obliga- 
tion to the same language. The amount and extent of this 
advantage can only be learned from a comparison of the 
several languages; but a few specimens will serve as ex~- 
amples : 

Moruer; in Irish, matair ; compounded of mat, fruit, and 
the agentive suffix, -air, denotes a fruit producer. When 
the ¢ is aspirated, the word is pronounced ma-yer. With this, 
compare Low D. moder, moor; D. moeder, moer; Ger. mut- 
ter; Dan. Sw. moder; Ice. modir; A. S. modor; Gr. pnrnp; 
Lat. mater ; Port. madre ; Pers. madr; Sans. madra; French, 
mere. 

Brotuer; in Irish, bratair ; with the ¢ aspirated, pronoun- 
ced bra-yer. It is compounded of br u, the womb ; and the in- 
tensive particle ad. Hence bruad denotes a second, or 
some subsequent production of the womb, or, as in the English, 
brood, of two or more at one time. With the suffix, -air, in 
this word masculine by the use of language, bratair, de~ 
notes a male, the second or some subsequent production of a womb ; 
or a male, one of several of the same birth; thus agreeing most 
accurately with the physical idea represented. With this, com- 
pare A. S. brothor; L. D. Dan. Sw. Ice. broder ; Ger. bruder ; 
Mes.-Gothic, brothar; Slav. bratr; Sans. bhratre; Pers. 
bradr; Lat. frater; French, frere. The word bru, above 
mentioned, is closely connected with the Irish verb bearadh, 
or beirim, to produce, bring forth ; and its derivatives, with 
those of its cognate roots, are extensively circulated through- 
out the European languages: as, Hebrew x2, (barah,) Gr. 


view; Lat. fero; A. S. beran; Plat. D. béren; Dan. bere. We 
shall add the derivatives of this root in Irish, and set down 
such cognate words as we have noticed in other languages. 
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We shall also add words that are clearly derivatives from 
this root, although not strictly cognates of the Irish words, if 
they agree in the physical act which gave them birth. We do 
this, because words denoting products of an act, are, from the 
nature of the case, generic, and. are only rendered specific 
by use.* Thus, men think thoughts, it may be of. any kind of 
thoughts ; or they speak speeches, it may be one of any of all the 
possible varieties of speeches. So we say, God creates a crea- 
tion; but, whether we mean one thing, or all things, the usage 
of language must determine. And we may here remark, in 
passing, that wsage can never be allowed to change the generic 
signification, though it may change the specific application of a 
word. Consequently, that word may be specific in one lan- 
guage, which is generic in another ; and the specific ideas in 
different languages, may be entirely distinct. 


Taste VII.— Derivatives of bru and bear. 


Bear ; to produce, bring forth. 

Bru ; what produces ; a womb ; (whence) frag, Germ. frau, 
a wife, woman. 

Bar; something produced; (1) a son, (2) a learned man, (3) 
the top. Heb. bar, a son; boir, a brute; A.S. bar, 
Fris. Dutch, beer, Ger. eber, Al. ber, a boar; 
Francic, bar, Eng. pear, a fruit; peer, a noble. 

Fear, pl. fir; also something produced, a man. Lat. vir, 
A.S. wer, Old Ger. wer, war, wer, bar, baro, 
Mees.-G. wair, Ice. ver, Span. varon, Eng. baron, 
Sans. virah, a man. . 

Bar-p; a learned man, a poet, a bard. 

Bar-n; ajudge. Mees.-G. Sw. Dan. Ice. barn, Al. barn, 
bern, Frs. barn, bern, born, Scot. bairn, a child. 

Bru-1p, )a production of the womb, a countryman, fellow- 

Bru-arp, > citizen. Ger. brit, Plat. D. brod, brot, Dut. 

Brv-t1t, broed, A.S. brid, a brood. 

Bru-e ; a collection of men, burg, burrow, a fortified place, a 
castle, Heb. barah, Lat. -briga, Greek, -Spa, A. S. 
burh, Plat. D. borch, Dut. burgt, Dan. Sw. Ice. 
borg, a fortified place, a castle. 

Brue-alwne ; a burgher, citizen, farmer, A.S. burgaman, 
Eng. burgher, a citizen. 


* This is the real office of the Hebrew particle eth. Nord. Heb. Gram, § 676. 
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Bra-icH; a hostage. 
Frar-c; a champion. 
Fuan-pia; male, manly. 
FEARDH-ACHT ; manhood. 
FEAR-RAIDHE ; masculine. 
Fir-EAN ; a just man. 
FIREANN-ACH ; justice, one of the male sex. 
FIREANNACH-T ; manhood. 
Forr; a ship’s crew. 
For-F ; a guard, watch. 
ForF-aIn; a watchman. 


The foregoing will serve as an example of the manner in 
which words are derived from each other in the Irish, and 
partially supply, what we shall not have space otherwise to 
explain, the nature and force of the Irish suffixes. It is also 
worthy of observation, that the German, though without the 
root bear, has several derivatives from it. And so also the 
Scandinavian languages generally. We have gone more into 
detail on this subject than we should otherwise have done, 
because the object we have had in view, has made it necessa- 
ry for us to deal principally with facts. And as these are in- 
accessible to most of our readers, we have felt it incumbent 
on us to spread a sufficient number of them on our pages, to 
enable every philologist to judge for himself. For the same 
reason, as also for the intrinsic importance of the subject, we 
shall give a few out of numberless instances, in which Latin 
words, usually considered as of uncertain etymology, are 
clearly explained. 


GaLea; a helmet. Valpy and Forcellini say, “from yadea, a 
weasel.” But Irish, gal, warfare, a batile; galann, an 
enemy 5 galia, a helmet, military cap; whichis the 
precise Latin word. 

Guorta; glory. Valpy says, “from yravyos, (from yrave, 
whence yavew,) shining, splendid, whence also is Cla- 
rus ;” but Forcellini says, “uncertain.” The Irish is 
gloir, from the root glor, clear, neat, clean, shining ; 
also, voice, speech. Gloria combines both ideas. 

Geuv; frost,cold. Valpy, “ from yedaa, yee, which meant to 
shine, as well as to laugh.” But Tate, “from Arabic, 
gelid, ice.” And Forcellini, “uncertain.” Irish, geal- 
aim, to whiten, to make white; geal, white: hence La- 
tin, gelu, frost, on account of its color. 
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C.zcws ; blind. Valpy, ‘6 from a word aoxkos, transposed, Kaoxos, 
without eyes ;” but Forcellini, “uncertain.” Irish, 
caoch, blind; from caoch-aim, to blast, blind. 

CaLEo ; tobe warm, hot. Valpy, “from «adss, Doric of xndos, 
burning. Or from xa\ew, to relax.” Irish, gal, steam, a 
puff, also a flame. 

Caxvus; bald. Valpy, “from calva ; that is, one who has 
merely the scalp or scull.” Others “ from carvus, from 
rapw, to shear.” Or “from Chaldee, kaleph, to make 
bare.” Or “ from «gos, white, the ¢ being prefixed.” 
Irish, calb, the head; calbh, (pron. calv,) a bald head. 

Drama. Greek, épapa, Eng. drama. Donnegan says, “of épa,” 
but this gives no sense. Irish, dramam, to grin, to 
laugh ; dramait, (something to be laughed at,) a play, 
comedy; also, any stage performance, a tragedy. 

Viraco, ) a woman having the qualities of a man, a mascu- 

Virein, > line woman. Valpy, “Que wirum agit.” The 

Uxor, Trish has og and og, denoting a virgin, or a wo- 
man. Hence Insh, fear-og, Lat. vir-og, with the 
case ending, virago, @ man-woman, or a masculine wo- 
man. From the same roots come the Irish barrog, and 
Lat. virgo, avirgin. The word og, by hardening, 
becomes wx, and forms the first syllable of ux-or, a 
wife; which Valpy brings from {vvaopos. 


It would be highly interesting to pursue this part of our 
inquiry, which abounds in materials, but our pages will not 
permit. Indeed, we only expect, in this article, to call atten- 
tion to the subject, by pointing out some of the numerous ad- 
vantages which may be derived from it. But before quitting 
this topic, we must observe, that the roots of the Irish are signifi- 
cant, and, like the Hebrew, denote primarily, ideas of physical 
objects and acts; by an analogy, either actual or supposed, 
they are used to denote correspondent intellectual and moral 
relations. ‘This principle is one inherent in every language, 
and lies at the bottom of all figurative and metaphorical use of 
words, and is, indeed, the basis on which it must rest.* Thus, 
for example, we say in English, clean hands, and a clean heart ; 
a clear sky, and a clear mind; a right line, and a right course 
of conduct ; a pure stream, and pure intentions ; the post or the 


* This point is one of great practical importance, especially to the commentator 
onthe scriptures. We should rejoice to see the nature and philosophy of the figu- 
rative in language clearly unfolded. 
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man stands firm ; the well or the man is deep, or profound; etc. 
Just in proportion, therefore, as a language has preserved the 
physical idea, if we may so speak, of its roots, is it useful in 
philological inquiries ; for where the moral and intellectual sig- 
nification is clearly analogous to the physical act, we may be 
sure the word is nearly or quite a primitive. Not primitive 
merely in reference to the language in which it occurs —for 
a word may be a root in a particular derived language (as all 
languages now are) and yet not be a primitive word in the 
strictest sense, but primitive as regards its origin. Some of 
this class of words, will be found in every language, especially 
those onomapoetic words, where the correspondence between 
the sense and the sound are so manifest that they cannot be 
overlooked ; as in the English buzz, whizz, crash, slash, smash, 
etc. But where this correspondence is not so apparent, words 
are likely to lose the primary idea denoted by them, as they 
pass through successive stages of derivation. The preserva- 
tion of roots of this description, therefore, as in the Irish, is 
one of the strongest proofs of the antiquity and primitiveness of 
a language ; stronger, even, than any historical evidence that 
can now be produced. But we must hasten to notice another 
= in which the study of the Celtic will be of use to Eng- 
ish philology and grammar. 

Every person at all acquainted with the various Teutonic 
languages, knows that the past participle receives what is 
called the participial prefix, which is g, with a vowel of union. 
This vowel is different in different languages; in Germ., A.S., 
and Dutch, it is e, but in these languages g is sounded like the 
hard y in York. In the transition from Anglo-Saxon to Eng- 
lish, this ge became 7, and afterwards y—an example of 
which we have in y-clept, past participle of the A.S. verb, 
clepian, to call, name; pp. ge-c le pt, called, named. But, 
this prefix, called particypial, because used only before parti- 
ciples, in the Teutonic languages generally, is used indiscri- 
minately before the past tense, and past participle in the Anglo- 
Saxon. Whence comes this anomaly? Several attempts 
have been made to answer this question, but we have seen 
none that appeared satisfactory. Besides this, the Anglo- 
Saxon has another prefix, less generally used than the ge, 
but exactly parallel with it—a, written also@. Whence 
came this? It has been conjectured, for proof of it there is 
none, that it is a corruption of the ge. This, however, is im- 


probable, and opposed to the general laws of change. It has, 
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however, been said, that we have certain corruptions of this 
in English, as in a-done, a-feared, and the like ; and 

ence it has been inferred that a similar change might take 
place in the Anglo-Saxon. That these, and many more words 
in the English, as a-shamed, a-wearied, a-thirst, a-sleep, a-far, 
a-dry, etc., are genuine participles with prefixes, we have no 
doubt; but that the prefixes are corruptions of ge, we have 
yet to learn. The following list of words, from a single let- 
ter of the alphabet, will show how these prefixes are often 
used in Anglo-Saxon, without affecting the sense : 


Bidan a-bidan ge-bidan. to abide. 
Beégan a-beégan ge-bedgan to bend, bow. 
Beédan a-beddan ge-beédan to offer. 
Bernan &-bernan ge-bernan to burn. 
Brecan a-brecan ge-brecan to break. 
Bredan a-bredan ge-bredan to braid, twist. 
Blendan a-blendan ge-blendan to blend. 


That many of the words in English, with this a—-, prefix, 
are not corruptions from the ge-, may be seen by a compari- 
son of the English with the Anglo-Saxon participle ; as, for 
example : 


A. S. Infin. A. S. pp. Eng. pp. 
a-don a-don a-done. 
a-feran a-fered a-feard, or afraid, 
a-drifan a-drift a-drift. 
a-dredan a-dreded a-dreaded. 
a-boran 4-boren a-born. 


But the use of this a has been limited in English, and is 
only used as a passive particiynal prefix, in connexion with some 
of the inflexions of the verb of existence, as I shame, I shamed, 
I am a-shamed. So also, 


I thirst I thirsted I am a-thirst. 
I sleep I slept I am a-sleep. 
I fear I feared I am a-feared. 
I start I started I am a-start. 


In the class of cases, of which these are examples, the a is 
only used in forming the passive voice, and hence, though usually 
denominated adverbs, they are really passive participles. This 
principle might be easily tested by an appeal to usage, and 
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the pure Saxon of the Bible will furnish a good standard. 
Thus, ashamed occurs in the Bible one hundred and fourteen 
times; one hundred and eleven following to be, and the other 
three times following to make, in the sense of to be made, or to 
become, like the A. S. weorsan, to become. Afraid occurs 
one hundred and thirty-three times, one hundred and eleven 
following to be, and in the other twenty-two following to make, 
in the sense of to become. Shakspeare also wrote a-feared and 
afraid, but the first oftenest, and uses neither except after to 
be. So he wrote is a-weary, for ts wearied ; and are a-weary, 
for are wearied, using the prefix a, instead of the sia. pon 
termination ed. 'These, and other considerations, compel us 
to reject the idea that the @ in these cases is a corruption of 
ge, and consequently, then, there is no ground whatever for 
the supposition that the Anglo-Saxon a is such a corruption. 
The question, therefore, returns upon us ; Whence came this? 

In answer to this question, we remark: first, that as a pro- 
per Teutonic prefix, ge was only used before past participles ; 
and, second, that the Celtic uses a as a common prefix of the 
past tense, and occasionally before other tenses. ‘The com- 
parison of a word alike both in Celtic and Gothic, will make 
this most apparent. 


Infin. Past tense. Pp. 
German. kerben. kerbete. ge-kerbet. to notch, carve. 
Celtic. corrbham a-corrb. corrbhata. to carve, 
Anglo-Sax. ceorfian. pl. ; ge-curfon. ge-corfen. } to carve. 
a-curfon. a-corfen. 


These prefixes are not all indiscriminately used before this 
particular word, not being often used before the past tense, 
and the participle being generally a-corfen. In many words, 
however, they are so used. Now, there are here several 
points to be considered, as, (1.) the Anglo-Saxon has a verbal 
prefix which is not found in the other Teutonic languages ; 
but which, (2.) is found in the Celtic ; with which, (3.) it was 
for along time in contact. And, (4.) it uses the prefix which 
it has in common with the other Teutonic languages, different 
from those languages; to wit, (5.) in all those cases where 
either the Teutonic or Celtic languages use such a prefix; 
that is, (6.) a combines the usage of both. These facts being in- 
disputable, we have no hesitation in concluding, that the 
Anglo-Saxons probably borrowed the prefix a from the old 
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Britons, and then used a and ge indiscriminately. That they 
could do it is certain; and since there is no other mode of 
accounting for it, that they did do it, is highly probable. 
There are some other peculiarities of Anglo-Saxon grammar, 
which seem to have been influenced by the Celtic, but which 
cannot be discussed at this time. 

Should it be asked, why the use of this prefixed a should 
be limited to the passive participle, we answer, it is a return 
to the usage of the Gothic languages. There are, perhaps, 
others, however, who may be disposed to question the fact of 
the existence of a passive participle in English, because they 
deny the existence of any proper passive voice in our language. 
In reply to such an objection, it is enough to say, that the 
passive voice ts an inherent part of the Gothic languages, although 
it has lost its full form in most of those languages and dialects 
which have passed through numerous stages of derivation. It 
exists in the Moeso-Gothic and Icelandic, and traces of it are 
found in the Anglo-Saxon, and even in the German. This 
will appear from a brief comparison. The Mceso-Gothic and 
Icelandic not only have a passive voice, but they also have a 
passwe form of the neuter verb to be, which is uniformly ren- 
dered by the Latin fieri, and the English to become. These 
were, Moeso-Gothic wisan, to be; wairban, to become ; 
Icelandic ad vera, to be; ad verda, to become. Now, al- 
though the Anglo-Saxon and German have no proper passive 
voice, they both have the passive form of to he 3 as may be 
seen in the following table: 


Mes.-Goth. Iceland. Anglo-Sax, German. 


Infinitive. Wwairpan. ad verda. weordan. werden. 
Indic. Pres. sin. wairpa. verd. weorse. werde. 

plur. wairpam. verdum. weordad. werden. 

Past, sin. warp. vard. wears. wurde, ward. 

plur. waurpum, urdum. weordon. wurden. 
Subj. Pres. sin. wairbau. verde. weorée. werde. 
: plur, wairpama. verdum. weordon. werden. 
Past, sin. wairpan. yrde. wurde. wurde. 

plur. wairbeima. yrdum. wurdon. wurden. 


Bare inspection of this table, must be sufficient to convince 
the merest tyro in philology, that this word, in these several 
languages, has the same etymological character, as they all 
have the same philological meaning. Besides, the German 
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werden, is the proper auxiliary of the passive voice of active 
verbs. It is also used interchangeably with sein, to be, and 
haben, to have, in forming the compound tenses of verbs in 
the active voice. Hence it is evident, that the Gothic lan- 
guages have a proper passive voice, although it does not ex- 
ist in its full form in every individual language of that family.* 


* Farther evidence of the existence of a proper passive form of the verb in 
English, may be drawn from the composition of the tenses in modern languages. 
This will be best seen in the verb of existence, which is chosen both on this ac- 
count, and also because, in many languages, it forms the suffix terminations of 
the regular conjugations of verbs. In the Semitic languages, and in those few 
Gothic verbs, improperly called irregular, which have come down to us from 
the primitive language, essentially unchanged, the past tense is the root. But in 
most modern languages, the root of the verb, and especially the verb of existence, 
is in the present lense. This will be seen by a comparison of the verb of exist- 
ence, in that tense, in several languages. 


Sing.(1.) (2) (3.) Plur.(i.) (2) (3.) 
Sanscrit. as-mi. as-i, as-lt. s-mas. s-tha. s-anti. 
Latin. s-um. es, es-t. su-mus. _es-tis. s-unt. 
Greek. e-ie. eis. io-ri. £0-plev. io-ré. é-yri. 
Mes.-Goth. --im. is. is-t. si-um. si-juth. s-ind, 
A. S. — -com. eas-t. is-. s-ind. s-ind. s-ind, 
Ice. er-. er-st. er-. er-um. er-um. er-u. 


A glance at this table will be sufficient to show, that the root is the 2d pers. 
sing. of the present tense; from which the 1st pers. sing. is made by suffixing -m, 
the characteristic letter of the pers. pron., 1st pers. sing., the s being dropped in 
Gr. Goth. and A. S., and hardened into 7, in Icelandic. The 3d pers. sing. takes 
-t, the characteristic letter of the pers. pron. 3d pers. sing. These suffixes are per- 
sonal endings, and form no necessary part of the verb. The plural is built upon 
the singular, by suffixing other pronouns of the plural. The Ist pers. plur. 
follows more closely the analogy of their own languages. The 3d pers. plur. re- 
ceives-nt, as a pronominal-personal-suffix ; though it is not now known to exist in 
any language but the Welsh. The simple Latin tenses, that is, the indic. past, 
and the sub. pres. and past, are made by duplication of the root, on the general 
principle, that when the verb of existence is picfixed to a given tense, it changes the 
time of the action. Thus, in Hebrew, vau conversive, which is the radical letter 
of the verb of existence in that language, prefixed to a future, converts it into a 

ast; as yiktol, he will kill; va-yiktol, he killed, or was killing. Soin 

ng. am-come, and are-come, are equivalent to have come. We give the form of 
the Latin verb, in the 2d pers. sing. as it appears when alone, and when in com- 
position, that is, a suffix to regular verbs. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Alone. Compos. Alone. Compos. 
Present. es. -as. sis. -es. 
Imper. er-as. -ras and bas. es-ses. -res. 


The compound tenses add another element. Latin, fu ; Sans. av, wv ; Goth. 
~ va; Sw., Ice. va; Germ., A.S., Eng. wa. Compounded, and the Latin, 
as: 


Pluperfect. fu-eras. -veras. fu-isses. -visses, 
Perfect. fu-is[ti. -ris and bis. _fu-eris. -veris. 


The verb of existence, in all of its moods, tenses, and persons, in the Latin, is 
made up of fu, and es, and the same elements form this verb in Portuguese, Span- 
ish, Italian, French, Sanscrit, Persian, Meso-Gothic, Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, 
Dutch, German, Anglo-Saxon, English,etc. ‘Those who wish to see this subject 
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Consequently, the English may, and ought to have some trace 
of such a voice ; and hence, the use of the passive particypral 
prefix a-, is in strict accordance with the genius of the lan- 
guage. The extension of this principle by the Anglo-Saxon 
was an innovation, produced by foreign influence, which the 
English has resisted and thrown off, though it has borne away 
from the conflict a Celtic rather than a Gothic prefix. 
Having thus far insisted upon the importance of studying 
the Celtic, it will probably be expected that we should give 
some account of the state of literature and learning among 
the ancient Irish, and of their ability to furnish us with mate- 
rials suitable for the undertaking. This will be best seen 
from a brief view of the bardic regulations, anterior to the 
conversion of the Irish to Christianity, in the fourth and fifth 
centuries.* Seminaries or colleges for the instruction of the 
bards, had existed for a long time in Ireland, before the arri- 
val of St. Patrick in that island. The Irish historians say, 
from time immemorial. These institutions were intended as 
quiet retreats of learning, and were sunk in the bosom of some 
forest of oaks, so highly reverenced by the Druids. Here 
were studied history, oratory, poetry, laws, medicine, and 
other sciences; and as most of these things were to be trea- 
sured up in the memory, the course of a bard’s education 
was supposed to occupy about twelve years. When the stu- 
dent had finished his course, he received an honorary cap, 
called Barred, and the degree of ollamh, [literally ready, as 
applied to man, a ready, that is, an experienced man, whence a 
teacher, and also] doctor. 'The choice of his profession was 
determined by that of his family, and he was either filea, a 
poet ; breitheamh, [pron. brehon] judge, that is, alegislative 
bard ; or seanachaidhe, antiquarian, genealogist, and histo- 
rian. Besides these, were several classes of oirfideach, 
musicians, who took their names from the instruments on 


farther treated, are referred to Borp’s Conjugationes-System der Sanscrit-sprache ; 
and a paper on Verbal Suffixes, by the writer of the present article; Yale Lit. 
Mag. vol. iii. p. 261, et seq. The past tense in the Gothic languages seems to have 
been made by suffixing d, the characteristic letter of do; which by duplication 
became did, The verb of existence, however, most clearly furnishes the pattern 
of the personal endings, in all the moods and tenses. If, then, even those tenses 
of the so-called regular verbs, are clearly compounds, why are not those usually 
called compound tenses, really tenses? And if the compound tenses are really 
tenses, why is not the passive form of the verb in English, a real genuine passive 
voice? ‘Those who have decided against such a voice, should ‘reconsider the 
evidence on the subject. 

* On this point,'see, especially, Walker’s Irish Bards ; Beauford’s Origin and 
Learning of the Druids ; and O’Halloran’s Introduc. Hist. Ireland. 
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which they performed, and who attended the several orders 
of ollamh. 

To the Filea belonged the department of religion as well as 
of song. They also ‘attended the kings when they went to 
battle, “animated the troops before and during the engagment 
with Rosga-catha, martial odes. Like the Skalds of the 
Northmen, they were present at the battles, to glean subjects 
for their songs, and to be able to eulogize the conduct of the 
brave. They also, like the Skalds, wrote birth-day odes and 
epithalamiums of those great men who entertained them. In- 
deed, there is such a striking similarity between the office 
and duty of the Celtic Filea, and the Scandinavian Skald, that 
we can hardly resist the conviction that both were copied 
from the same original.* And farther, while the H attaly kil, 
the key of versification, by Snorro Sturlson, contains upwards 
of a hundred kinds of versification, many of which have been 
supposed to have been invented by him, to serve as models 
for other poets; the book Uraiceacht na Neagir, accv- 
dence of verse, describes above a hundred species of Irish 
poetry. The offices of the Breitheamh and Seanachaidhe 
are sufficiently described by their names. It is sufficient for 
our present purpose to know, that long before the fifth centu- 
ry, there were orders of poets, lawyers, and historians, among 
the Irish, and that a dozen years were spent in their educa- 
tion, to assure us of their ability to cultivate their language 
and literature sufficiently to make it worthy of our attention, 
in a literary as well as in a philological point of view. 

Of the age and state of the ancicnt Irish manuscripts, we 
have not the means to speak with much certainty. Enough, 
however, is known, to satisfy us that they exist in sufficient 
abundance and purity, to enable us to form a correct idea of 
the language. Perhaps the most ancient manuscript history 
now extant, is the Lie of St. Patrick, written by his disciple, 

Fiech, about A. D. 600; and the Life of St. Br idget, composed 
about the same time, or A. D. 625. There are, however, more 
ancient histories than these, but at what time they were put 
into their present form we do not know. Among these are 
the Annals of Tighernach ; Annals of Innisfallen, “Leabhar 
Breac Mic- Aodghain, Speckled Book of Mac Egan, con- 
taining a large collection of the lives of saints, and historical 


* Comp. Walker’s Irish Bards; Appendix iii. to the Edin. edition of Hender- 
son’s Iceland. 
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tracts, supposed to have been written about A. D. 1170, as it 
contains a list of the Archbishops of Armagh down to 1165 ; 
Vita Tripartiti, an extensive Life of St. Patrick, written 
about 650; History of the Wars of Thomond, (North-Munster,) 
by John Magarth, written A.D. 1459; besides many others, 
of which we know nothing. But it‘is not necessary for us to 
become acquainted with all, or even with any of these histo- 
ries, to be able to study the Celtic with tolerable advantage ; 
as the zealous labors of O’Brien, and of his editor, Robert 
Daly, have furnished us with a pretty complete list of ancient 
Irish words, and the labors of Colonel Vallancy have furnished 
us with abundant materials of a grammar. In one respect, 
however, these are all deficient. Philology, with them, was 
the task of collecting materials, without developing the laws of 
the language. The Celtic needs to be examined by a philo- 
logist of the modern school, with the lights of modern science, 
when, we doubt not, it would unfold a system of philological 
laws, as beautiful as the language is ancient and expressive. 





Art. VI.— Count Julian ; a Tragedy. By Grorcr H. Cat- 
verT, Translator of Schiller’s ‘Don Carlos.” Baltimore: 
1840. N. Hickman. 


Tue publication of this work, in our present unpoetic age 
and country, is a note-worthy event. We say unpoetic age, 
not meaning thereby to deny the quantity of verses put forth 
by inferior writers, but simply to refer to the fact, that the 
literary tendencies of the times are such, that nearly all the 
high and genuine talent of the country seeks to utter itself in 
other than poetic forms, and particularly that the very attempt 
at a true dramatic production, in any respectable quarter, is 
so rare, as to render it a noticeable event in our literary 
history. 

Of poetry, too, Mr. Calvert has selected the form in which 
we think it is by-far the most difficult to attain the highest 
perfection. For although, in the Drama, the Expression of 
the Ideal (which is the great law of Art) may perhaps be 
more readily attained than in any other form, yet if the ex- 
tent of the possible materials for tragic combination, and the 
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limitations which in several respects are imposed upon this 
form, are considered, together with the actual existing works 
of this order, we see how extremely difficult a task it is to 
produce a truly original tragedy—in which the characters 
shall have a distinct and individual life, and a sphere of ac- 
tion and development ali their own. It is in this individu- 
alizing power that the genius of the “‘ myriad-minded” Shaks- 
peare is most wonderfully displayed ; and what form of hu- 
man being, life, and passion, we may almost say, is there 
left, which has not been bodied forth in his creations! Ex- 
cept in the character of “ Count Julian” himself, Mr. Calvert 
has not displayed this individualizing power in a very high 
degree. ‘The plot, however, is well conceived, and there is 
throughout the play a great deal of strength and beauty of 
thought and language. 

The author of this play has chosen to preserve an almost 
Grecian strictness in regard to the unities of time, place, and 
action. Of action, indeed, there is but little, and that is 
nearly all collected into the closing scene ; and the interest’of 
the play is mainly dependent upon the development of cha- 
racter, passion, and sentiment, connected with events fore- 
gone at the opening of the piece. 

The scene is laid in the castle of Count Julian, in Bavaria, 
in the fifteenth century. The Countess, his wife, a bold, am- 
bitious, and unprincipled woman, is occupied with a long 
cherished scheme of marrying her niece and ward, Ada, an 
heiress of immense wealth, to her son Iudolf, a boar-hunting 
sportsman, sufficiently commonplace in character. Count 
Julian, by the death of his brother, and the subsequent dis- 
appearance of his nephew, succeeded to the castle and es- 
tates, and ever since that event, now many years past, had 
been weighed down by a melancholy so profound as to cast 
a gloom over the life of the castle. Absorbed by his own 
emotions, and passive under the strong will of his wife, the 
Count seems scarcely cognizant of her plans for the union of 
his son and ward ; while Ada and Rudolf, brought up toge- 
ther, and habituated from childhood to look upon it as a set- 
tled thing, have evinced no repugnance to the arrangement. 
In the opening of the play, Ada, conversing with her old 
nurse, adverts to Rudolf: 


“ Nurse. ’Tis certain then that he weds thee ? 
Apa. My aunt has always told me so. 
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Nourse. Has he 
Yet spoken of his love ? 

ADA. To me he has not, 
But to the Countess often. 

Nourse. Would’st thou not 
He spake for himself ? 

ADA. ’Tis little that I have 
To answer to his mother when she talks 
Of marriage to me. My unpractis’d thoughts 
Would scarce find words for him. I would he were 
My brother. 

Nurse. O! I wish he were. 

ADA. Why, Nurse, 
Thou say’st that with so sad a voice. It was 
A childish thought.” 


Ada asks and learns, how the death of her father in battle, 
and of her mother from grief, left her an orphan in infancy to 
the care of her nurse : 


“ ADA, And thou 
Hast lov’d me, dearly as I’d been thine own. 

Nurse. The Countess, thy brave father’s sister, was 
Thy natural guardian. Hither she did bring thee 
Under her husband’s roof, to rear thee up 
And be a playmate to their son. Thou cam’st 
Unto a mournful house. 


ADA. The sudden death 
Of the Count’s nephew—— 

Norse. Hist! thou must not speak 
Of that. 

Apa. Ha! wherefore not ? 

Norse. I know not wherefore ; but 


When once, years afterward, I spoke of it, 
The Countess sternly chid me, bidding me 
Be silent, with such chilling cloudiness, 
That since, the recollection of that night 
Has weigh’d upon my mind more gloomily. 
Apa. What night ? 
Norse. When the poor child was lost. 
ADA. Was lost ? 
Nurse. One stormy evening he was miss’d. About 
The battlements the wind drove sheets of rain, 
Muffling the castle bell, whose boding rattle 
Summon’d the household. All that night, and days 
And weeks thereafter, sought we for him vainly. 
Since that the Count has ne’er been seen to smile. 
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But hither comes the Countess. "What I’ve told thee 
Bury it, Ada, in thy secret thoughts.” 


The Countess, anxious on account of the prolonged ab- 
sence of her son in the hunt, and particularly apprehensive 
lest his growing fondness for field sports may interfere with 
her plan of uniting him to Ada, would fain induce her gentle 
ward to concur more actively in her scheme : 


“ Countess. Sweet Ada, thou art apt as gentle, and 
In thee is apprehension quick to light 
Compliant will. Therefore, let thy consent 
(Whose ready willingness gives my long wishes 
A keener edge at once and livelier hope) 
Be grac’d with such concurring speech and bearing, 
That the thick doubts that now perplex my son 
May melt, and leave free to the lightsome joys 
Of trusting love his heart.” 


Rudolf returns from the chase, having been rescued from 
a furious wild boar by Rupert, reputed son of a forester who 
had recently come to settle in the vast forest around the cas- 
tle. Rudolf brings his deliverer with him, who is welcomed 
with overflowing gratitude by the Countess and Ada. Count 
Julian, however, blends his thanks with a vein of exaggerated 
reflection derived from the weight of remorse for some secret 
crime that seems ever pressing on his heart. It is, indeed, by 
this introverted and unduly meditative cast of thought and 
sentiment—growing out of the memory of some foregone 
evil deed, to which through the influence of his strong-willed 
wife, he had been consenting —that the character of Count 
Julian is chiefly displayed. Rupert finds himself strangely 
affected by the castle and all the objects to which he is intro- 
duced. Left alone for a little while, he says to himself: 


“How easily my eye 
Takes in the large proportions of these walls. 
Such as I’ve built them in my wondering mind, 
Listening unto my father’s loved discourse 
Of halls and towers, fill now my grasping sight 
The broad divisions and high parapets. 
Of this deep founded castle. Rather seems 
Its frowning form the shadow of my thoughts, 
Than the true fabric which it is.” 
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And afterwards conversing with Ada, she asks: 


“Apa, What suddenly thus moves you ? 
Rupert. I have heard 

There is a creed, that this our corporal frame 

Is only one of many tenements, 

Wherein th’ eternal spirit for a time 

Resides, in transitory lodgment ; and 

That in each state of thrall, although subdued 

Unto its habitation’s quality, 

Yet has it glimpses of a former being. 

More momentary and untraceable 

Than earthly memories, a flash, that strove 

To snatch me to the past, but now, as I 

Beheld thee, did enwrap my brain in light. 

Tis gone, and vainly in thy visage, whence 

It seem’d to break, I seek its birth to trace. 

But to your cousin’s summons; I shall mar 

My welcome, if we farther stretch his patience.” 


In the opening of the next act, from a soliloquy of the 
Countess, we get some intimations of previous events, and of 
the position of the characters of the play. The Countess had 
loved the Count Hermann, former lord of the castle. Her 
love had been scorned: Count Hermann married another ; 
both he and his wife died, leaving one son. The Countess 
married Count Julian, the brother of Hermann, and the son 
having been mysteriously carried off, Count Julian, now 
many years back, succeeded to the castle and domain: 


“ Countess, (alone.) 
For me the first of womanly lots was markt, — 
On love’s soft wings to win a lofty seat. 
With love I’d been contented, and above me 
Unheeded had ambition’s clangor rung. 
Wrench’d from my bosom was the hearted hope, 
And I was nearly blest, only to be 
Completely curst. The one deep-tinted flower, 
The woman’s blossom, folding in its heart 
Her being’s fragrance, harshly and with scorn 
Was plucked. I was unsex’d. Hate flooded quick 
My soul’s drain’d passages, capacious made 
By warm affection’s motion, and with wrath 
I conquer’d what with love I ought to have own’d. 
My husband should have been my husband’s brother, 
And I;—but wherefore from their sleepless tomb 
Call now the spectre of my murder’d hopes. 
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Berobb’d, I did regrasp the little part 
Of my great loss; and this far-looking castle 
Is token of my wrongs and my redress.” 


The next day after his arrival, Rupert chooses to remain 
at the castle, and Rudolf departs for the chase, to the chagrin 
of his mother, who would fain have kept him at home. ‘The 
Countess, indeed, begins to fear she has acted unwisely for 
her plan of uniting Ada and Rudolf, in bringing them up 
together in such familiar inumacy: 


‘«« Affection now the soul of both so fills, 
There is no room for love.” 


Meantime, Rupert and Ada wander together over the 
castle and grounds; she readily admits the impression of his 
having been born to higher state, which he himself had derived 
from his reputed father ; and a secret sympathy springs up 
between them. While they are thus conversing in the park, 
the Count passes, not seeing them: 


“(Enter at a distance Count JULIAN.) 
Count. Help me, strong Heaven! F xt in the rotting earth 
Where guilt its victim sinks, thy freshening airs, 
E’en they, as when they rock a stranded ship, 
Shake me to quicker ruin. Thoughts that were wont 
To come to sport them with mine innocence 
Bewail or sting me now. O! what a pit 
The mind is, wherein beams of upper light, 
Like angels hovering near hell, but enter 
To set in writhing motion a hideous darkness. _(Ezit.) 
Rupert. Something so weighs upon his soul, it turns 
The necessary pulses of his heart 
To throbs of anguish. Strangely. were his words, 
When first he met me, shar’d twixt gloom and kindness. 
Know you the cause of his so sore oppression ? 
Apa. The unknown death, I’ve heard, of a dear nephew. 
’T was ere I[ came, an infant, to the castle. 
I never saw him smile, or ope his mind 
To customary calls. He walks about 
In bland and speechless sadness, as he were 
A moving sepulchre of carved earth 
Consecrate to the dead, and not a form 
Partaking of our life. Your coming hither, 
With the dear cause thereof, has wrought him to 
Unwonted utterance. See, he returns. 
NO. XII.—VOL. VI. 58 
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(Re-enter Count.) 

Rurert. Let us accost him. 

Count. Ha! you are not gone. 
You must not go. You will not? Why you shall 
Here riot in youth’s wealth, sweet liberty. 

Beware it squander not itself. For though 

Upon the brow of youth freedom sits thron’d 

As in an angel’s seat, behind it crouch 

Of malice-grinning devils a keen pack, 

Which the free function of the reaching arm 
Subtly so sway, that when we think to grasp 

A golden ornament, ourselves engird 

With a coarse bond, which round the laboring brain 
With every movement tightens, till at last, 

The weight-oppressed faculties benumb’d, 

The very will itself suffers a palsy. 

Yet you:—no, no:— You they cannot be-net. 

No, no:—’tis not a universal curse. 

Were no white innocence, guilt were not black. 
’Tis herein lies the guilty’s curse: —they’ve miss’d 
A possible blessedness.— No more: no more.— 
My gentle Ada. 

ADA. Sir! Sir! 

Count. In thy face 
Is nature’s beauty painted in fresh tints 
As delicate as virgin blossomings. 

Thy temper-sweeten’d blood spends evenly 

Its ripening current. Thy desires are like 
Dew-freshen'd flowers, that looking heavenward 
Shed still their fragrance on the neighbor earth.— 
Thy friendly ministerings are register’d. 

I will remember them. I will: I will. ( Exit.) 

Rupert. How grief arrays itself, coming from him. 
Sorrow is so familiar in his bosom, 

It takes unscann’d possession of its chambers ; 
And from their healthy services so wrests 

The gathering mind’s internal instruments, 

That every thought and image from without, 
Even of loveliest things, is ground to food 

For bitter self-communing. ’Tis a trouble 

Infects the very soul, that can thus freight 
Syllables of such sweet sound with jarring moans. 

Apa. You’ve loos’d his heart; and as from its stirr’d depths 
(Whence till to-day flow’d but a rill of life) 

The grief-beladen waves on the strange shore 
Of words have broken, my new joy did tremble, 
Lest midst the breathings of his tenderness, 
From the deep’st recess of his soul should leap 
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A frightful secret. — I know not what to feel. 

Light shoots through the black cloud, that o’er our house 
Slumbering so long, has quench’d our daily life, 

With an unceasing shade.” 


Ada, unconscious of the deep sentiment that is taking pos- 
session of her heart, entreats Rupert not to depart from the 
castle because her poor uncle wishes him to stay. The fer- 
vent utterance of his compliance with her wish moves her 


deeply : 


“Apa. Pardon my tears. This hour has been so full 
And sudden. I could listen to you still, 
But follow we my uncle: ’twill so soothe 
His harrow’d heart to know you will not hence. (Exeunt.) 

(Enter Countess observing them.) 

Countess. So liberal of her presence ? Palm to palm? 
Poor child! Ere thy quick senses have drunk in 
The maddening poison, I must pluck thee back.— 
Will then no plan move smoothly to its end ? 
Impediments rise ever in my path. 
Aye, but they rise only to be thrust down. 
Young man, come not ’twixt me and a fixt purpose.” 


In the next act, the Countess informs her husband of a de- 
mand for gold, by one Klebel, a creature of hers, accompa- 
nied by threats of exposing her to infamy: 


Countess. Your sickly conscience feeds a traitor’s life. 
Is it not monstrous, we being what we are, 
And he what he is, we should live in fear 
Of him ? 
Count. I pity him more than I fear. 
Countess. Julian, O! be aman. Pity the villain 
Who towards you stretches one base hand for gold, 
And dare with the other shake above your brow 
The hissing brand of infamy ! 
Count. O! Bertha, 
What’s infamy ? 
Countess. My husband! My son’s father! 
Thyself of unstain’d ancestors the son! 
Count. No tie have I on earth but one,—to thee 
And him—the bond of guilt. Thou art my wife, 
But ere thou wert, my father’s son and | 
Were brothers. Give me back my brother 
CounTEss. Julian, 
What talkst thou? Thou dost know thy brother died —— 
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Count. And thereby made me father to his son. 

That boy were now a man.—O! I am not 

My brother’s brother ;—nor myself. That deed 

Unmade me which unbrother’d me; for since, 

I have not hoped, or lov’d, or had a wish 

In common with my fellow men; but life 

Has been to me one dreary memory, 

Which as I near my grave doth grow more clear, 

As though the past were there to be the present. 
Countess. Thou did’st it not. Thou but consented to 

And 
Count. What’s the hand that strikes? As innocent 

As the steel it holds. O! I could wash 

My hands. But thoughts that move th’ opposeless will, 

Take from its deeds the hues that color them, 

Till what is done shall be undone.” 








The Countess resolves on the destruction of Klebel. She 
also presses upon Ada the speedy fulfilment of her promise 
to marry Rudolf. Ada, now beginning to understand her 
own heart, refuses to wed her cousin, and hastens from the 
reproaches of her aunt. She meets Rupert, and their mutual 
love now breaks forth into full utterance. They are inter- 
rupted by Ada’s nurse, who comes to tell her that the Count- 
ess has commanded instant preparations to be made for her 
nuptials. Ada declares her love for Rupert, and her resolu- 
tion never to marry her cousin—accounting for the sudden 
growth and unfolding of her love for Rupert, in a long pas- 
sage, which we consider very faulty, being, to our own feeling, 
too abstract, too reflective, not in keeping with the idea of 
maidenly simplicity and the proper working in such a one of 
the intellectual faculties from the unconscious impulses of 
the heart. 

In their extremity, Ada and Rupert resolve to seek the in- 
terposition of the poor stricken Count Julian, to save her 
from the Countess. Previously, however, she tries to set Ru- 
dolf himself against the match, determined on by the Count- 
ess with such disregard of his inclinations ; and with much 
delicate feminine skill, contrives to pique his pride of manly 
independence, and they agree together that they will mutu- 
ally resist the overbearing will of the Countess. Rudolf de- 
parts to his mother, resolving to assert his manhood, by re- 
fusing to fulfil her wishes. She proves more than a match 
for Ada in the art of management, and contrives, by piquing 
the vanity of Rudolf, and | stirring his jealousy against Ru- 
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pert, to make him desirous of the union he had come to re- 
fuse, and he parts from her, promising to send Rupert from 
the castle. 

Meantime Ada and Rupert are seeking Count Julian. He 
is walking alone in the park, in the shades of evening ;—his 
remorse breaking forth in fearful language from his bursting 
heart. This scene is the most striking and powerful in the 


play: 


*“ Thou art exorable, 
O! thou, who fram’dst our braius so fearfully. 
Thou would’st not give man vigor for a crime 
For which were no atonement. O! thy ban 
Take from my tortur’d soul. Darkness and light 
Sway equally in thy sun-furnish’d world. 
Night leagued with tempest cannot crush the day. 
There is no day in me. O! my pent soul, 
It is a mouthless den, where swarms a brood 
Of murk-engender’d thoughts, that sting and howl 
About their prison walls. Command thy law 
To do its mighty hests; that not forever 
The sea of light break baffled on my heart. 
Let in thy mercy.—I can bear no more.— 
My brain will burst. 
(During the latter part of this soliloquy Apa and Rurert have 
entered.) 
Apa. My heart will break with his. O! let’s away. 
’T were cruelty to add our little griefs 
To the great sum of his. O! but for pity, 
My blood at this dread sight would chill and stop. 
Some other time we'll speak to him; not now. 
Rvrert. For his sake stir not. ’T'were worst cruelty 
To leave him thus. See how he struggles. 
Count JULIAN. Down, 
Down: lower, lower: on,—no pause, no pause. 
I’m heavy enough; I’m made to sink: down, down. 
I'll thank you too.—’Tis very dark,—O! O! 
Rvurert. I ama man made of the clay that he is.— 
O! Ada, speak to him. His soul will smother 
In its own hell. 
ADA. Uncle! 
Count JULIAN. That voice,—sweet voice ? 
Apa. Uncle—Uncle! 
Count. (Staring at Rupert.) Ha!—Brother— Brother— 
Apa. Uncle, ’tis I, your Ada. 
Count. Ada! 
Where are we ? 
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ADA. In the park, sir: this is Rupert. 

Count. Aye—yes—I know him now. 

Apa. You were asleep, 
Here on the bench. 

Count. Asleep !—and you have wak’d me ? 


Apa. Yes, sir: I’ve come to ask a favor of you. 
Count. Ofme? CanIdo any one a service ? 
Apa. One that will make me love you even more 
Than now I do. Count Rudolf and myself 
Have long been in my aunt’s desires contracted ; 
And now that we are both of age;—you frown:— 
Count. It must not be: it must not be: no, no. 
Not you to son of mine. 
ApDA. O! my dear uncle ; 
’T was this I came to ask of you, that you 
Will not consent to what the Countess orders. 
Count. Against your wish? Ha! violence again! 
Summon them hither both. I am Count Julian. 
This castle is not theirs, nor this domain. 
’Tis Hell’s ;—but I’m the tenant, —that I am. 
You know it not ;—there’s one that knows it: two, two. 
Ada, beware that woman. 


Rurert. Pray you, sir, 
Let us go in: the night is damp. 
Count. Ah! Rupert! 


My noble boy: ’twas you sav’d Rudolf’s life. 
I cannot thank you for it: yet, ’tis well. 
You did your best. ’Twas a great deed. 
How was it? Have you more such? Give me one. 
O! could I save a life, I’d laugh again. 

What joy you made that day in Heaven, 

I cannot give : God will not let me give: 

He has forbid it, long ago. But could I, 

I'd give to thee my blessing. When you wed, 
Your wife be poor in wishes, that from you 

Her longings she may learn; and rich in love, 

That elsewhere than in you she may not seek 

To mend her wishes’ poverty. Be she 

Of bounded dispositions, that her thoughts 

Your o’er-aspirmg thoughts may check; and yet, 

Of liberal mind, that if at any time 

Into yourself too much you turn your gifts, 

Her warmth may thaw the selfish mood ; her strength 
Not spent to lead your will, but husbanded 

To temper it.— Ada, thy husband be 

One capable to know thee as thou art, 

And knowing thee, loves thee for being thyself. 

Such love such knowledge following, will prove 
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Worth equal thy deserts, if such there be. 

And what a victory were such a mating! 

But thou unfitly match’d!—O! ’twere a discord 
To grate on angel’s ears, and a defeat 

Of Nature’s cunningest design. 
Let us go in: the night is damp. Come, come. 
Let us go in. (Exeunt.)” 





The next scene brings to the castle Albrecht, the old secre- 
tary of Count Hermann, who, for twenty years, since the 
night of the disappearance of the young heir, had not been 
heard of. From him the old nurse learns, that Klebel had 
been hired to take the child’s life; but Albrecht, suspecting 
the criminal purpose, had pursued Klebel, and rescued the 
child, binding himself, however, to Klebel, by an oath, to 
maintain secrecy for twenty years. He had taken the young 
heir to a distance, and had given him the best means of edu- 
cation in his power, bringing him up as his own son. The 
period of his secrecy being nearly expired, he had returned 
with his charge to the vicinity of the castle, waiting for a 
favorable opportunity to reinstate him in his rightful rank 
and possessions : 


“Nurse. Is the boy with you? 

ALBRECHT. He’s an inmate here. 

Nurse. Ha! 

Ausrecut. The youth, Rupert, is Count Hermann’s son.— 
How safest he may claim his rights we’ll talk of; 
But go you now and send him quickly hither,” 


Rupert learns from the old man his birth and condition, 
with unbounded delight that he can now boldly seek the 
hand of Ada; while at the same time he is filled with sym- 
pathy for his uncle, and with generous purposes towards the 
Countess and his cousin Rudolf. 


*“O! uncle, what a chastisement is thine ! 

I'll lay the fiends, that hissing from th’ abyss 

Whence I was snatcht, have stung thee near to madness. 
The planner of the monstrous deed, will she 

Feel too releas’d to learn ’twas left undone 2? 

And Rudolf ?— But with him I’ll share what most 

He values. Happily he prizes not 

The richest treasure.— Hither he comes.” 
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Rudolf comes, according to his promise to his mother, to 
urge the departure of Rupert from the castle. Rupert re- 
fusing to go, Rudolf insults him, and strikes him, and a fight 
ensues. ‘They are parted by attendants rushing in, and 
make an appointment to meet outside the castle gates. 

Meanwhile the Countess is endeavoring to persuade Count 
Julian to consent to the marriage of Ada and Rudolf. He 
refuses, however; his mind teems only with remorseful 
thoughts of the past; besides, the sight of Rupert had 
strangely wrought on him, awakening the idea of the possi- 
bility that Klebel had not put his nephew to death. 


“Countess. The past is past: let it be past: tis not. 
Shall one hour’s act make slaves of all our years ? 
I will command each day. If wrath’s above me, 
T’ll bide it: let it fall. But while I’ve life 
I'll live. I still will do. Naught done shall shake me. 
I was myself then when I did that deed: 
Now I’m myself and mistress of the hour. 
Count. Have done—have done.— Bertha, I have a hope. 
Countess What hope ? 
Count. Klebel. 
CounTEss, Klebel ? 
Count. What answer made he ? 
Will he come? I must see him. 
CounTEss. Klebel’s dead. 
Count. Ha!—No: dead!—He’s not dead: he would 
not die. 
That were too much.—Ah!— 
CounTEss. And with my fear 
Is buried all my hate of him.— Rouse ye 
From this unmanly stupor. I’m a woman, 
And therefore privileg’d to whine; yet I 
Should scorn myself, if having chose my part, 
I blench’d at ghosts of the successful act. 
Count. Bertha, by our first loves, I do conjure thee— 
Tell me,— now truly tell me,—is he dead? 
Countess. Ifa base villain’s mocking threats can stir me 
To quit me of a life which perils mine ; 
If gold can Mire sure hands to do my bidding, 
And poison’s function be not spent, he is. 
Count. Monster, hide thee, lest nature’s visage pale 
At sight of so much sin, and all things feminine 
Deny their sex in horror of thy deeds. 
Thou art some hideous demon banish’d Hell 
For thy too devilish doings.—O! just Heaven, 
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Wherefore was I with such a creature mated ? 
Till her I knew, I was a crimeless man. 
Why was her body not bespotted foul 
In concord with her heart’s black loathsomeness, 
That men might shun her as of God accurs’d? 
Fiend — hag—unnatural— unutterable— 
Language has not yet coined the words to name thee. 
In the wide universe thou stood’st alone, 
Till with thy serpent wiles thou snaredst me. 
Since that malignant hour my soul has wither’d; 
Nature’s sweet sap has ceas’d to flow within me, 
My senses apoplext, and shifting thought, 
Which brings to healthy man from outward things 
Such various food, to cheer and fortify, 
In me is fixt in inward contemplation, 
Till my drear mind is mad by staring at 
Its own deformity. Now hear me, Heaven! 
Is’t true there’s virtue in the upright’s blessing — 
Let then be potent too the wicked’s curse. 

Countess. Ah! Do not curse me. 

Count. Grant me one full moment, 
Let the lost vigor of my deathlike life 
Centre in th’ instant, my long-palsied tongue 
Burst its blank silence with core-blighting words, 
While in her ear I howl a husband’s curse. 
Hurl me as here I stand into Hell’s deep, 
If in one gaze I may coil my life’s torture, 
And parting strike her with a blasting look. 
—Ah! What have I done ?—She is my wife : 
Our breath has mingled in confiding sleep : 
We’ve joy’d together o’er an infant’s birth. 
I do unsay my words: would I could pray.— 
Bertha, we will not part: but let us go. 
The earth is tired of us: our graves are ready, 
They’re side by side. Come, come, we’re waited for. (Ezit.)” 


We are not perfectly satisfied with the above passage. To 
our mind, the vehement strength of Julian’s indignation at his 
wife’s crime, and the terrible energy of his curse, are not 
congruous with his partnership in her first guilt; notwith- 
standing his lesser share in it, and his subsequent remorse, 
have established such a moral difference between them in our 
estimation. It does not belong to such a character of guilt and 
remorse as his to abhor and curse her in such terms; even 
though the mood of his mind lasts but fora moment. Nor to 
our feeling is the incongruity redeemed by the relenting that 
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follows. To our feeling, also, the language of his disappro- 
bation and of his curse is too rhetorical, strained, and over- 
wrought. The last lines, however, are exquisitely conceived, 
the giving way of reason, namely, under the long pressure 
and the tremendous excitement. 

The Countess is momentarily overwhelmed by the terrible 
energy of her husband ; but her thoughts of remorse are dis- 
pelled by the sudden appearance of Klebel, whom she thought 
dead. Fear, hate, pride, all re-awaken in her, and she stern- 
ly resumes all her purposes. She dismisses Klebel for the 
present, with cajoling promises, but resolves on his immediate 
destruction. Rupert, on his way to the promised appoint- 
ment with Rudolf, meets with Ada; hears from her of the 
poor Count Julian’s madness, and what terrible revelations 
are breaking from his frenzied mind ; he tells her what he 
has so lately learned, and departs to meet Rudolf, full of ge- 
nerous purposes toward him : 


“ He’s weak of fence, and when I have disarm’d him,— 
Which easily I shall,—he cannot choose 
But hear me.” 


Meantime Klebel, awaiting the Countess, begins to fear 
he has ventured too far within her power, by coming to the 
castle. Rudolf, passing him on his way to meet Rupert, ut- 
ters some threat, which Klebel’s fears misinterpret, as if 
directed against himself. Klebel thereupon seizes Rudolf’s 
arm just as he is passing behind the scenes, requires an ex- 
planation, and says something criminating the Countess, 
which enrages Rudolf. They fight: Rudolf falls behind the 
scenes ; Klebel is wounded, staggers in, and sinks upon the 
stage. The Countess, entering behind, finds her son dying, 
snatches his sword, and flying upon the stage, rushes upon 
Klebel with repeated stabs. He exclaims: 


“My curses on you. I have breath to tell you— 
The child—I spared him —he lives.” 


The Countess then hurries back to her son. 
We give the last scene: 


“ Enter Rupert, Apa, Nurse, ALBRECHT, and Attendants. 
Rurert. Rudolf slain !—who lies here ? 
ALBRECHT, ’Tis he, ’tis Klebel. 
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Nurse. Klebel ! 
ALBRECHT. It must be he that slew Count Rudolf, 
And has in turn from him receiv’d his death. 
Kueset. From the Countess. (Dies.) 
ALBRECHT. Ha!— (He approaches Klebel.) 
He’ll never speak again. 

(A shriek heard behind the scenes.) 

Rurert. Whence came that cry ¢ 
(Enter a female Attendant.) 


ATTENDANT. O! horror! O! the Countess! 
Rupert. What of her ? 
ATTENDANT. She is dead. Ere-we could stay her, 


She struck her bosom with a sword she held, 
And falling on Count Rudolf’s corpse, she died. 

Rvurert. In this Heav’n speaks its doom with awful voice. 
Death strikes here like a wrath-enchaf’d avenger, 
Amazing our weak souls with ghastly sights !— 

Unto these prostrate ones we will perform, 
With thoughts unquestioning, our human duties : 
And then, the rights of sepulture discharg’d, 
Of these raz’d walls we’ll make to them a tomb; 
That jocund life the blood-stain’d spot may shun, 
And gloomy silence dwell here evermore. 
(Enter Count JuLian.) 
Count Junin. The child!—the child !—where, where ? 
Rupert. Here, uncle, here. 


Count Juxian. (Perceives the body of Klebel, and goes up to 


at nquiringly.) Klebel! 
Rupert. O! Uncle, wilt thou not embrace me ? 


Count Juuian. (Turns to Rupert with a look of recognition.) 


Ha, ha, ha. (otters up to Rupert, and dies at his feet.) 
Rurert. His heart is still—Too soon for my forgiveness. 
Speed it with his flown spirit to that dread court 
Where he will stand for judgment; and if there 
A mortal’s wish may find admittance, let it, 
Eternal Judge, plead with his penitence. 
(Curtain falls.)” 
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Arr. VII.— Visits to Remarkable Places: Old Halls, Battle 
Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By Witu1am Howirr. London: 
1840. Longman, Orme, Browne, Green, and Long- 
mans. 


Mr. Howrrt has undertaken a series of literary and histo- 
rical pilgrimages through the counties of England, the first 
fruits of which lie here before us in a large octavo volume, 
filled with anecdote, description, and the ordinary adventures 
of tourists. He cannot travel far in that microcosm of Eng- 
land without alighting upon something to appeal to his taste 
or reflection; and, as our writer is a poet, and of course a 
man of ready sympathies, we anticipate much honest enthu- 
siasm from him. No prose title could well promise more of 
poetry in the leaves within, than such romance of biography 
and history in the traditions and relics of these old halls, bat- 
tle fields, and visits to remarkable places. Nor are we at all 
disappointed when we get into the midst of this luxurious 
volume. Mr. Howitt is one of the most pleasant men among 
the travellers to be in company with we have met this 
many aday. He has a quick eye for the better class of ob- 
jects, at least a cheerful and agreeable, if not always original, 
vein of reflection; he seems, indeed, to be writing alongside 
of Mary Howitt, for we may detect a woman’s nicety of ob- 
servation and general enthusiasm on many pages. There is 
no little original research, and a fair proportion of new matter, 
mixed up with some book-making— but this is a fault of the 
day. Writers now are composers, compilers, magazine 
scribblers, three volume men, book manufacturers, anything 
but authors. However, if much of this is, as we suspect, 
easy writing, it is also easy reading, and is worthy to rank 
much higher than the usual class of ladies’ parlor books, 
where we see painting and engraving betrayed into an effe- 
minacy they would have blushed at in the early manly stages 
of those arts. The engravings in the present book are not 
altogether free from a few of the impertinences recently prac- 
tised in this shape. In some new editions of the classics, the 
text is vilely interpolated with such abuses in the shape of 
smiling, smirking flourishes of the pencil, that come in at the 
very moment you wish to be alone with the author. This is, 
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however, only a hint to the publishers, and an appeal to the 
taste of some readers, that does not apply to the professedly 
ornamental book before us, to which we now turn. 

The first visit of Mr. Howitt is to Penshurst, a name that 
at once recalls to us the description of Ben Jonson, and the 
life of Sir Philip Sydney. This old pile has indeed a vene- 
rable story to tell of the daily habits of a family that will live 
alone in English history. There is no surer piece of biog- 
raphy than an old family mansion: its silent halls and gar- 
dens have been the companions of its occupants during more 
hours than the most frequent visitors. We could take off our 
hat to the Sydney oak with much the same feeling that we 
would regard an old family servant. Who knows how often 
the gateway, with its inscription commemorating the gift of 
Edward VI., may have fed the noble thoughts of this honor- 
able pattern of chivalry ? 

Next to Shakspeare, Sir Philip Sydney has had more eulo- 
gists than any name in our literature. Every subsequent 
poet has planted a few flowers on his grave, keeping his me- 
mory fresh and fragrant with a portion of the enthusiasm of 
his own day. He is “the courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, 
tongue, sword.” The statesman admires the worthy son of 
Sir Henry Sydney, the poet mourns for Astrophel, and gains 
new life in the sweet protection of the Defence of Poesy; the 
courtier survives in the winged phrases of the Arcadia, and 
the soldier and humanist remember the hero and good Sama- 
ritan at Zutphen. Old as is the story, the name of Sydney 
should never be mentioned, without repeating the incident of 
his relieving the poor soldier. When he left the battle, faint 
and wounded, he asked for water to relieve his thirst, and 
when it was brought to him, as he raised it to his lips, he saw 
a dying soldier to whom he immediately sent it, saying, 
This man’s necessity is still greater than mine.” This is biog- 
raphy, epitaph, inscription enough for a man though the rest 
had perished. While he lay suffering on his bed of pain, he 
talked of the Christian doctrine and the immortality of the 
soul, and on the day of his death called for music to refresh 
his parting spirit. He had previously composed an ode, 
which is now lost, thus dying, as he had lived, a poet. 

At Penshurst, Algernon Sydney, too, lived. Disgusted 
with the usurpation of Cromwell, he retired thither to indulge 
his dream of a republic, and discourse of government. He 
appears in history the pure minded lover of liberty, too inde- 
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pendent and refined to make much impression on his times — 
his visions of society in hard contrast with the prejudices and 
impracticable ways of the world, his mission was to sound 
the trumpet of liberty for other ages, and die. He left a name 
that rings in our ears with other watch-words along the battle- 
line of Time : 


“ The later Sydney, Marvel, Harrington, 
Young Vane, and others, who called Milton friend.” 


Howitt quotes a passage from a letter of Sydney to his 
father, Lord Leicester. It is a truth-telling indication of his 
character that wipes away all the impeachments of judges or 
lawyers against him. By this confession, in the court of 
manhood, he stands acquitted of all treachery or treason. “I 
walk,” writes he, ‘in the light God hath given me: if it be 
dimme or uncertaine, I must bear the penalty of my errors. I 
hope to do it with patience, and that noe burthen should be 
very grievous to me except sinne and shame! God keepe 
me from these evils, and in all things else dispose of me ac- 
cording to his pleasure.” 

The sister of Algernon Sydney was Waller’s Sacharissa, 
an association that is still kept up with Penshurst by an ave- 
nue of beech trees called Sacharissa’s Walk ; and the last 
fruit of this line of genius was the poet Shelly, a lineal de- 
scendant from the elder Sydneys. 

To follow the guide: Penshurst, this home of the Sydneys, 
lies near Tunbridge Wells, in the county of Kent, a few 
hours’ coach ride from London. It appears in the engraving, 
an irregular grouped, antiquated colony of brick and mortar 
buildings and projections, a sociable gathering, as it were, of 
peaked roofs, towers, and chimneys, to keep one another com- 
pany in their old age, and prate of the past. The name of 
the present possessor is Lord de L’Isle. There is an old 
Banquetting Hall in the centre of the inner court, with its 
elevated platform or dais, where have, of course, feasted the 
Sydneys, Spenser, and the long line of friends of the house, 
including Ben Jonson, (who celebrates the fat ages, carps, 
and dainties,) and Waller. The width of the hall is about 
forty feet, and the length of it about fifty-four feet. We have, 
too, a description of “the massy old dog or brand-iron, about 
a yard and a half wide, and the two upright ends, three feet 
six inches high, having on their outer sides near the top the 
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double broad arrow of the Sydney arms,” which still remains 
in the centre of the hall. Much of the tracery of the tall 
gothic windows has been broken, and the openings plastered 
up, while the corbels of the roof have been taken down for 
fear of falling, and been laid in the music gallery. 

Of what use, it may be asked, is it to repeat this minute 
information to a practical American in the nineteenth century ? 
A great deal; just for the very reason that we are practical 
Americans, and do live in the nineteenth century, it is that 
any recollection or memorial of Sir Philip Sydney is worth 
so much to us. 

But, it is time we get into the picture galleries, which are 
illuminated pages of these brick-bound, inscription-titled old 
books of castles. In the room that was furnished by Queen 
Elizabeth when she visited Sir Henry Sydney, with tall 
chairs in rich drapery, now long ago faded, there are por- 
traits of Sir Philip Sydney, Algernon Sydney, and Mary, 
the Countess of Pembroke, in whose name is invested the 
literary property of the Arcadia. Why is it that the portraits 
of Sydney have so dull and boorish a look? if it were not for 
the ruff, the basket-hilted sword, the hat and cloak, the pic- 
ture prefixed to the copy of Zouch’s Life would never be ta- 
ken for that of a cavalier: the hair is pushed down over the 
forehead to resemble much more some country ploughman. 
We have a similar recollection of the portrait shown at War- 
wick castle. Certainly, it will not bear comparison with the 
head of Raleigh. Algernon Sydney is represented “ stand- 
ing by a column, leaning on a folio book called Lisperras. 
He is in a buff coat embroidered, a scarlet sash, and steel 
cuirass. 'The tower where he was beheaded is in view, and 
the axe of the executioner behind. His long dark brown 
hair is curled over his shoulders; his nose is Roman, and the 
expression of the whole countenance stern and melancholy. 
From the emblems of his fate about him, it is evident that 
this painting was taken after his death. The original like- 
ness is in the gallery.” In the tapestry room is the portrait 
of the mother of Algernon Sydney.— “The Countess of 
Leicester is a woman of that bold beauty which answers to 
what we know of her ; a woman who seemed born to com- 
mand and be admired. She had quick passions and a strong 
will, but she knew both her own nature, and was quick to 
see that of all who came about her. She had great self-com- 
mand, and could fascinate, or repel by a cool air of dignity, at 
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her pleasure. Her husband has left us, in his letters, a very 
touching account of her death-bed farewellof him. -She was 
the mother of Algernon Sydney, and looking in her fine, but 
firm and high-spirited face, we recognised at once the source 
of his lofty and unbending qualities.” Several volumes have 
been published from the manuscripts at Penshurst. The 
old domestic records of the Household Book are still in pre- 
servation. They were kept with such accuracy, that we 
may refer to the very dish young Algernon Sydney discussed 
for his dinner exactly two hundred years ago. 

Leaving this nest of antiquities, with gratitude to our cice- 
rone, Mr. Howitt, we step across the country in a trice to 
Warwickshire, and find ourselves before a low rude house 
in Stratford upon Avon, too familiar with its appearance to 
need the inscription: 


“Tn this house the immortal Shakspeare was born.” 


As soon as he arrived, Mr. Howitt set out from the inn to- 
ward the little village of Shortly, a short walk from the town, 
where Ann Hathaway was born, and, something more, where 
Shakspeare used to go to see her: 


“The village is a real rustic village indeed, consisting of a few 
farm houses, and of half timbered cottages of the most primitive 
construction, standing apart one from the other, in their old gar- 
dens and orchards. Nothing can exceed the simplicity and quiet 
of this rustic hamlet. It is the beau cdeal of Goldsmith’s Auburn. 
The village public house is the “‘Shakspeare Tavern,” a mere cot- 
tage, like the rest. No modern innovations, no improvements, seem 
to have come hither to disturb the image of the past times. The 
cottages stand apart from each other, in their gardens and orchard- 
crofts, and are just what the poets delight to describe. The country 
around is pleasant, though not very striking. Its great charm is its 
perfect rurality. Ann Hathaway’s cottage stands at the farther end 
of this scattered and secluded hamlet, at the feet of pleasant up- 
lands, and from its rusty casement you catch glimpses of the fine 
breezy ranges of the Ilmington and Merse hills, some miles south- 
ward; and of Stratford church spire eastward, peeping over its 
trees. The cottage is a long tenement of the most primitive charac- 
ter; of timber framing, filled up with brick and plaster work. Its 
doors are gray with age, and have the old fashioned wooden latches, 
with a bit of wood nailed on the outside of the door to take hold of 
while you pull the string; just such a latch as, no doubt, was on 
the door of Little Red Riding Hood’s grandmother, when the wolf 
said to the little girl, ‘ pull the string, and you’ll get in.’ ” 
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On his way to Shortley, Mr. Howitt met with the master 
of the national school with his scholars, and very naturally 
asked him if he were likely to raise another Shakspeare from 
among them. “I have a Shakspeare here,” said the master. 
“‘ Here, boys, here!” He quickly marshals his laddish [a 
vile cockneyism that word] troop in a row, and said to me, 
“There now, sir, can you tell which is a Shakspeare?” I 
glanced my eye along the line, and instantly fixing it on one 
boy, said, “That is the Shakspeare.” ‘You are right,” 
said the master; “that is the Shakspeare ; the Shakspeare 
cast of countenance is there. ‘That is William Shakspeare 
Smith, a lineal descendant of the poet’s sister.” This is told 
with some dramatic effect. The father of William Shaks- 
peare Smith, it appears, is a poor man, ‘who keeps a small 
shop,” and ekes out his profits by making his house a “ 'Tom- 
and-Jerry,” in other words, we presume Mr. Smith to be a 
publican. Mr. Howitt, upon this, makes an appeal to the 
wealthy and liberal to provide for the young Shakspeare 
Smith, and thinks very justly, that a few guineas could be 
much better expended in this genuine living Shakspearean 
relic, than upon the old wooden trumpery which has brought 
such high prices. But there are some men who would think 
more of an autograph of a great man than of one of his children. 
Due mention is made of Washington Irving at Stratford, 
where the poker is shown by the landlady of the Red House 
Inn, as Geoffrey Crayon’s sceptre, with the genuine sincerity 
of a Shakspeare relic. This is an unenviable notoriety, in 
the presence of Shakspeare, and we have no doubt Wash- 
ington Irving is as tired of the matter as we are, and has 
often prayed to be saved from the kindnesses of his 
friends. 

Here is an instance of country simplicity that does honor 
to the rusticity of Stratford and its vicinity. Mr. Howitt is 
on his way to Charlecote: 


“A footpath led me across a field into the park, and I found my- 
self at the entrance of a long avenue of limes, which led toward the 
house, but not to it. It was terminated by a figure, which appeared 
to beckon to you. As I advanced, I met a country lad; ‘So,’ I 
said, ‘this, I suppose, is where Shakspeare came for some of Sir 
Thomas Lucy’s deer? You have heard of Shakspeare, I warrant 
you.’ ‘Yes,’ said the boy, ‘often and often, and yonder he is upon 
a deer that he took.’ ‘What, Shakspeare?’ ‘Yes, sir, Shakspeare.’ 
I went on towards the image, wondering at the oddity of taste 
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which could induce the Lucys to place an image of Shakspeare 
there, and with the deer too! When I came near, behold it was a 
leaden statue of poor innocent Diana. She was in the attitude of 
the Apollo Belvidere, having apparently just discharged an arrow, 
and watching its career, still holding aloft the bow-hand, and grasp- 
ing the centre of the bow. Close to her side, was the figure of a 
fallow deer; and the simple country people had converted her into 
Shakspeare. That this odd mistake did not rest with the boy, I 
satisfied myself by asking every country man and woman that I met 
in the neighborhood, what that image was, and all answered, 
‘Shakspeare on a deer.’ I suppose that, as the knees of the god- 
dess are a little bent, and the deer placed close to her left side, they 
had got the notion that it meant to represent Shakspeare riding 
away on the deer that he had caught. Even a Scotch travelling 
tea merchant that I fell in with, told me the same story. I asked 
him whether he had ever been at the statue and examined it. He 
replied he had. ‘ And did you not observe,’ I asked, ‘that it was a 
woman, with a woman’s bosom, in a woman’s dress, and with a 
crescent on her brow?’ ‘In troth,’ said the man, ‘I did na’ just 
notice that noo.’ So completely has the notion of its being meant 
for Shakspeare taken hold of the people’s fancies, that they see 
nothing in it but Shakspeare, spite of sex and dress; and the 
Scotchman thought that the crescent on the brow of the image 
merely meant that Shakspeare stole the deer by moonlight.” 


It was at the foot of this statue in crossing the park at 
Charlecote, we once saw a fawn, newly dropped, lying in the 
grass, which we at first mistock for a hare. The incident 
was quite Shakspearean, and gave a reality to the tale of the 
deer stealing that made us firm believers of the story in spite 
of all the commentators. 

At Stratford it seems as if nature had selected one of her 
choicest haunts for the birth of a favorite child —every thing 
tells of Shakspeare. The spire of the church is seen from a 
distance along the vale, raising aloft its “ starry-pointing 
pyramid,” the best monument to the poet, for it is sanctified 
by his grave. The effect of a visit to Stratford was somehow 
to us to regard Shakspeare as a contemporary, to live with 
him in his times, or fancy him surviving yet. In either case it 
was the same, for you looked around upon the same skies, 
and river, and fields, almost upon the very houses of his day. 
There is the very willow falling over the sunny Avon yet 
hanging that poor Ophelia clings to. 


“ There is a willow grows ascaunt the brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream.” 


5 
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The poet may have had some thought of this spot in his mind 
at London, for there are no images of outward objects so 
strong as those we daguerrotype in childhood. This impres- 
sion became so exclusive, that in the church on Sunday, (a 
day to be remembered,) we could not help looking around 
upon the light shed from the old windows; upon the rare 
tombs erected in Shakspeare’s time, that afforded matter of 
conversation to him ; on the quaint lumbering garret-like old 
gallery, (which they talk of removing,) stuck all over with 
curious [living] heads, to see what influences may have been 
at work on the brain of the poet. There were some pictu- 
resque traits left yet; in a corner of the capacious enclosed 
pew in which we sat, by the tombs, and under the moulder- 
ing banners and hatchments mentioned by Geoffrey Crayon, 
were two ladies’ maids nodding vigorously at each other 
asleep, under the drowsy influence of a summer afternoon’s 
discourse. Near by, in a pew, rather below, imprisoned from 
the rest of the church by gothic bars and tracery, was a fair 
paradise of boarding-school girls in straw bonnets and muslin, 
towards which a tall youth in smooth hair, from the centre of 
the church, kept his eyes directed, sending off currents of 
well aimed electric glances during the time of singing. The 
curate did not appear to have gained any inspiration from the 
spot: there was a better preacher in the chancel, though a 
mute one, holding forth in marble, dressed in a doublet and 
gown, leaning his hand over a cushion with a scroll of paper; 
—for such is the monument of Shakspeare. 

The Cloptons of Clopton were neighbors of Shakspeare, 
and the old hall is still left. A lady correspondent of Mr. 
Howitt sent him a rambling letter of reminiscences of this old 
mansion, from which we extract the following legendary 
passage : 


“Tn one of the bed-rooms, (said to be haunted,) and which, with 
its close pent-up atmosphere, and the long shadows of evening 
creeping on, gave me an ‘eyrie’ feeling, hung a portrait so singu- 
larly beautiful! a sweet looking girl with paly gold hair combed 
back from her forehead, and falling i in wavy ringlets on her neck, and 
with eyes that ‘looked like violets filled with dew,’ for there was 
the glittering of unshed tears before their deep dark blue—and 
that was the likeness of Charlotte Clopton, about whom there was 
so fearful a legend told at Stratford church. In the time of some 
epidemic, the sweating-sickness, or the plague, this young girl had 
sickened and to all appearance died. She was buried with fearful 
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haste in the vaults of Clopton chapel, attached to Stratford church, 
but the sickness was not stayed. In a few days another of the 
Cloptons died, and him they bore to the ancestral vault; but, as 
they descended the gloomy stairs, they saw by the torchlight, Char- 
lotte Clopton in her grave clothes leaning against the wall; and 
when they looked nearer, she was indeed dead, but not before, in 
the agonies of despair and hunger, she had bitten a piece from her 
white round shoulder! Of course, she had wa/ked ever since. This 
was ‘ Charlotte’s chamber,’ and beyond Charlotte’s chamber was a 
state-chamber, carpeted with the dust of many years, and darkened 
by the creepers which had covered up the windows, and even forced 
themselves in luxuriant daring through the broken panes ; the last 
of these deserted rooms that I remember, the last, the most desert- 
ed, and the saddest, was the nursery,—a nursery without children, 
without singing voices, without merry chiming footsteps! A nurse- 
ry hung round with its once inhabitants, bold, gallant boys, and fair, 
arch-looking girls, and one or two nurses with round fat babies in 
their arms. Who were they all? What was their lot in life? sun- 
shine or storm? Or had they been ‘loved by the gods, and died 
young ?’ The very echoes knew not.” 


Mr. Howitt occasionally indulges in a little rhapsody in 
his profitable profession of book maker, as in the passage 
where he devotes some ten octavo pages to prove that the 
poets are the real inventors and producers of steamboats and 
packet ships. With a pardonable exaggeration of his new 
pursuit, he considers all the travellers to be bound upon his 
sole errand, in search of the picturesque. The landlords 
undoubtedly are much indebted to Mr. Howitt and his bre- 
thren for promoting the travelling lion-hunting mania, but 
there have been a few prior political and social reforms to 
give these classes leisure so to ramble about the country 
after the fashion of Dr. Syntax. Still, it is well worth follow- 
ing the crowd at the heels of the poet as one of many re- 
markable signs in the times. Mr. Howitt grows eloquent in 
a kindred spirit to his subject, full of steam and high pressure 
movement: 


“ But now, the soul which has been crushed under the weight of 
daily duty, has felt a spark of this great spirit, has felt an indefina- 
ble impulse, which is, in fact, the nascent love of nature and of out- 
of-door liberty ; and, in the summer months, the weavers and spin- 
ners, the thumpers and bumpers, the grinders and shearers, the 
slaves of the desk, the warehouse, the bank and the shop, leap up 
and issue forth—as bear witness Sir George Head—by hundreds 
and by thousands, in all directions, for a pleasure that their fathers, 
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poor old fellows! never dreamed of in the most auspicious night of 
their lives. O boats! whether on canal or river, driven by steam 
or drawn by horse ! O ships, on loch, or frith, or ocean, propelled 
by engines of three-hundred-horse power! cabs and cars, omnibi 
and stages, inns and lodging-houses, wayside rests and fishing ta- 
verns, ‘l'om-and-Jerries, tillyones or kidley-winks !—bear ye wit- 
ness to the tribes set on fire by this Walter Scott, these poets, and 
even these naturalists— Bewick, Walton, Gilbert White, and that 
class of quiet agitators—tribes who have gone forth, to scramble up 
hills and tumble down them, to sport parasols amongst frightened 
sheep, and scream on precipices that they may fall into the arms of 
careful lovers; to eat beef-steaks, and drink ginger-beer and soda- 
water, with open windows, and under trees, in boats, or in booths — 
bear witness, all of you, in all quarters of these islands! Let us 
hear no more about the poets not being practical men: they are 
the men practical and promotive of public wealth and activity ; 
they are your true political economists, your diffusers of the circu- 
lating medium ; in fact, your ship builders, house builders ; smiths, 
black, white, or copper ; your tailors and clothiers ; your very hosts’ 
cads, waiters, and grooms—for, to all these they give not merely 
employment, but life and being itself?” 


One of the sketches is entitled, a visit to the great Jesuit 
College of Stonyhurst, in Lancashire. This is one of those 
establishments which give rise to so much of the “ no pope- 
ry” talk of the day. It was founded in this ancient seat of 
the Sherburnes in 1794, by a college of Roman Catholics 
who left Liege in the disturbances of the French revolution. 
There is nothing remarkable about the discipline of the col- 
lege, except that it is all admirable. There are the usual 
dormitories, museum, philosophical apparatus, refectory, mu- 
sic-room, and play-grounds. Mr. Howitt saw one hundred 
and sixty boys at play, sons of the principal catholic nobility 
and gentry of England and Ireland. Mr. Howitt, “ when the 
conversation had assumed a confidential and even merry 
tone,” asked one of the priests if he desired to regain the old 
ecclesiastical supremacy in the state. He answered very 
promptly and sensibly, and no doubt sincerely, that such an es- 
tablishment of [Roman] Catholicism would be its destruction: 


“« Sir,’ said he, ‘we have read history as well as the Protestants, 
and we know, as well as we know any thing, that an establishment 
is the most fatal curse that can befal any church. We know that it 
infuses a Lethean lethargy; it destroys the vitality of zeal; it 
breaks up the living interest between the priest and his people. .... 
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If I desire prosperity and power for my church, all history has 
shown me that they only can be derived from the voluntary zeal of 
the minister and the affections of the people.’ The fact, in- 
deed,” resumes Mr. Howitt, “that the fathers have proselyted the 
greater part of the population of the neighborhood, is one which 
has naturally excited no little curiosity and interest. Their regular 
congregation then consisted of sixteen hundred people, exclusive of 
their own establishment, which was two hundred and fifty, making 
in all, about eighteen hundred and fifty people. The popular alarm re- 
specting the increase of [Roman] Catholics in England has, therefore, 
necessarily been particularly strong in this neighborhood, so much so, 
that the members of the established church have built their new 
church in the nearest possible approach to the estate of the college, 
in order to counteract the influence of the fathers. A portion of 
the success of the Jesuits, may probably be attributed to their being 
landlords of a good deal of the district, as well as to the fact of the 
estate having been from time immemorial in the hands of a zealous 
catholic family, whose influence could not fail to leave a strong im- 
pression. But this will not account for the whole ; and the simple 
cause is to be found in the policy of the Jesuit fathers themselves. 
It is evident that they have established their influence here by the 
very same means that their order established such amazing power 
over the people of Paraguay; not by their doctrines nor their cere- 
monies, but by that of active and unwearied personal attention to 
their wants and comforts. This appears to be the only ‘witch- 
craft which they have used,’ and which will produce the same re- 
sults in the hands of all who will use it. One act of personal kind- 
ness, one word of sympathy, will win more hearts than all the elo- 
quence of Cicero, or the wealth of the Indies. The bulk of the 
population are not nice reasoners: they are none of your acute 
metaphysicians, who can tell you the difference between the hund- 
redth and the hundredth and first shade of sentiment; but they 
know in a moment when they are treated as men, and their hearts 
kindle and embrace their benefactors with a sympathy not easily 
destroyed.” 





With a few passages from “A day-dream at Tintagel,” 
one of the best papers in the volume, we will take our leave 
of this poet’s book. We should premise that Tintagel, is an 
old legendary castle of King Arthur, on the coast of Corn- 
wall. Poeta loquitur: 


“T threw myself on the warm green turf, leaning against a 
great block of stone on the edge of the gulf, and gazed on the 
strange scene. As the sound of the billows came up from below, 
and the cliffs stood around in their dark solemn grandeur, I gradu- 
ally lost sight of the actual place, and was gone into the very land 
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and times of old romance. The Palace of Tintagel was no longer 
a ruin; it stood before me in that barbaric splendor I had only be- 
fore supposed. There it was, in all its amplitude, with all its bas- 
tions and battlements, its towers and massy archways, dark, yet glit- 
tering in the sun with a metallic lustre. The porter stood by its 
gate ; the warder paced its highest turret, beholding, with watch- 
ful glance, sea and land; guards walked to and fro on its great 
drawbridge, their battle axes flashing in the morning beams as they 
turned ; pennons were streaming on every tower, and war-steeds 
were neighing in their stalls. There was a sound and a stir of life. 
Where I had seen before the bare green turf, I now saw knights 
jousting for pastime in the tilt-yard; where the sea had rolled, I 
beheld a fair garden, the very model of that of the Kinge’s daughter 
of Hungarie: 





‘ A garden that was full gay: 
And in the garden as I ween, 

Was an arbor fair and green ; 

And in the arbor was a tree, 

No fairer in the world might be. 
The tree, it was of cypress, 

The first tree that Jesus chose, 
The southernwood and sycamore, 
The red-rose and the lily-flower ; 
The box, the beech, and the laurel-tree, 
The date, also the damysé : 

The filberts hanging to the ground, 
The fig tree, and the maple round ; 
And other trees there many a one, 
The pyany, poplar, and the plane, 
With broad branches all about, 
Within the arbor and without. 

On every branch sate birds three, 
Singing with great melody.’ 





A glorious land was that old land of romance. Its geogra- 
phy was none of the clearest, yet it was a land of most facile com- 
munication— knights and damsels were often lost for a time in its 
forests and wildernesses, but none for ever. They were sure to 
turn up some day. What a happy land was that in which Babylon, 
Jerusalem, Rome, France, England, and Fairyland to boot, were 
all within the range of travellers, and all so accessible; were visited 
by such unimaginable means—by hyppogriffs, winged horses, 
charmed couches, and, perhaps better than all, the boat Guingelst 
of Sir Wade;—a land in which the daughters of emperors were 
always so beautiful, and where, however tried and persecuted virtue 
might be, miracles had not ceased, and were not withheld by a 
bountiful Providence from eventually crowning it with felicity. All 
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there was poetical and picturesque. The generous youth aspired 
to distinction by honorable means, and he never found any lack of 
tyrants, giants, or dragons, to contend with; nor of beautiful dames, 
to bestow themselves and their ample domains upon him.— Vast 
and fair were its forests—we love all forests now, because they remind 
us of them; venerable its hermits ; and never were such noble men, 
or fair and gorgeously-arrayed dames—nor such minstrels to cele- 
brate them. Blessed is he that can even now escape, if but for an 
hour, into it. It canbe but an hour—it will fade speedily away 
—it passed away from me as I sat on the cliff at Tintagel; there 
was nothing left but the bare hill, the crumbling ruins, and the sea.” 


But poetry and nature survive for all that, and thanks to 
books, the old simple ballad writers : 


“ They were simple, it is true; but nature and poetry were 
strong in them. They give us touches of the beauty of nature, of 
human affection, and human sorrow, that are unrivalled by any more 
modern and more skilful bard—they are like flashes of lightning 
out of a cloud, that strike home in a moment. What can be more 
full of beauty, and pity, and love, than that story of Emare, who 
was set afloat on the sea with her infant in a little boat—pure in 
heart, but wronged in character and affection—and then, as she sur- 
vived, and lived in a strange court, and— 


‘ The child began for to thrive, 
And waxed the fairest child alive, 
White as flower on hill; 
And she sewed silk work in bower, 
And taught unto her son nurture— 
But ever she mourned still!’ ” 


So much was Chaucer delighted with this, that he re- 
wrote it, as his ‘Man of Lair’s Tale.”? What can be more 
touching than that speech of Annie of Lochroyan —a ballad 
of a later, but still of a rude age—when she supposes herself 
abandoned by her lover, whom she had made a voyage to 
see ina splendid bark ? 


“Take down, take down, this mast of gold, 
Set up a mast of tree; 
It does na become a forsaken lady 
To ride sae royally.” 
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Arr. VIII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Aids to Reflection, By Samuet Taytor Coterivce. With a 
Preliminary Essay, by James Marsu, D.D. From the fourth 
London edition, with the author’s last corrections, edited by 
Henry Netson Corerwwer, Esq., M.A. New York: 1840. 
Gould, Newman, and Saxton. 8vo. pp. 357. 


Aids to Reflection, by Samuen Taytor Coiermer, with the au- 
thor’s last corrections. Edited by Henry Netson Co.eringe, 
Esq., M.A. To which is prefixed, a Preliminary Essay, by 
Joun McVicxar, D. D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in Colum- 
bia College, New York. London: 1839. Published by William 
Pickering. New York: Swords, Stanford, and Co. 12mo. 


In our last number we simply announced the publication of Pro- 
fessor McVickar’s edition of the Aids to Reflection. In the few lines 
containing that announcement, we thought only of the evidence of 
the increasing influence of Coleridge’s mind afforded by the publi- 
cation of a new stereotype edition of this work. It has since been 
objected against us, that we did not notice a wrong done in that 
edition to Professor Marsh and to the cause of truth. It certainly 
did not occur to us at that time that there was any wrong in the 
case. We feel bound, however, upon the appearance of this new 
edition by Dr. Marsh, to state the grounds of complaint made by 
Dr. Marsh’s friends ; which are in substance as follows : 

1. The rourra Londonedition of the Aids to Reflection, published 
last summer—edited by Mr. Henry Nelson Coleridge, nephew and 
literary executor of Coleridge—contains Dr. Marsh’s Preliminary 
Essay, of which Mr. Nelson Coleridge speaks in these terms in his 
“ Advertisement” prefixed to the volume : 


“The editor had intended to offer to the reader a few words by way of intro- 
duction to some of the leading points of philosophy contained in this volume. But 
he has been delighted to find the work already done to his hand in a manner su- 
perior to any thing he could have hoped to accomplish himself, by an affectionate 
disciple of Coleridge on the other side of the Atlantic. The following Essay was 
written by the Reverend James Marsh,” etc., etc. 


Since tuEN, Dr. McVickar’s edition has been put out, purporting 
to be puBLISHED 1N Lonpon by Mr. H. N. Coleridge’s publisher, as 
well as in New York; and in this edition Dr. Marsh’s Essay is 
supplanted by Dr. McVickar’s, to which, nevertheless, is emmediately 
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prefixed, Mr. Nelson Coleridge’s “ Advertisement,” except the part 
relating to Dr. Marsh’s Essay, no indication being given that this 
part is left out; thus leaving it open to implication that all these 
changes in the form and character of the edition have been made 
with the COGNIZANCE AND SANCTION oF Mr. Netson CoLeERmDGE— 
implications which are contrary to fact. 

2. Moreover, that the reasons assigned by Dr. McVickar for re- 
jecting Dr. Marsh’s Essay, proceed upon statements respecting his 
opinions and the tenor of his Essay, which are inaccurate and un- 

ust. 

' Now, in regard to the first point, it does indeed appear, from the 
title-page, and from the place in which the portion of Mr. Nelson 
Coleridge’s Advertisement is put, as Fr the edition containing Dr. 
McVickar’s Essay, were a bona fide London edition, (Dr. McVick- 
ar’s Essay and all,) edited by Mr. Nelson Coleridge. If this was done 
with the intention of misleading, it is certainly wrong,—unjust to 
Dr. Marsh, and an unjustifiable liberty taken with Mr. Nelson 
Coleridge.— We do not believe, however, any such intention can 
be imputed to Dr. McVickar. The first sentence of his Essay, and 
its berg dated some months later than the date affixed to Mr. N. 
Coleridge’s Advertisement, plainly show that the latter gentleman 
had nothing to do with Dr. McVickar’s Essay. Still, there is a first 
appearance about the title-page, and the position of the mutilated 
Advertisement which we regret, but which we do not attribute to 
Dr. McVickar. 

In regard to the second point—the reasons, namely, assigned by 
Dr. McVickar for rejecting Dr. Marsh’s Essay—we do not feel 
disposed to say much. It seems to us needless to have assigned any 
reasons ; and if Dr. Marsh’s Essay could not be lawfully inserted, 
(as is our—perhaps mistaken— impression,) it has the air of some- 
thing worse than needless to assign reasons for “ rejecting” it. At 
all events, as there was no obligation, it seems to us, either of jus- 
tice or propriety, to give reasons, we are sorry in a case like this 
that any were given. As to the particular reasons given, we have 
only a word or two to say. The first one speaks of Dr. Marsh as 
defending Coleridge against Calvinistic objections. But it is not 
just to represent Dr. Marsh as holding the Calvinistic scheme in the 
sense of opinions current in New England, nor as seeking to recon- 
cile Coleridge’s views with that scheme. Nor can we see any good 
cause why even a Churchman should not be interested and profited 
by an able refutation of Calvinistic, as well as of all other objections 
against important truth.— The second reason does great injustice 
to Dr. Marsh, who by “ Theology” obviously understands a scien- 
tific exposition of Christian truth; nor does it correctly represent 
the teaching of our Church. We readily grant the Church princi- 
ple is, that a correct religious Faith, a right creed, and an efficient 
practical Belief in the Gospel, has no necessary dependence upon 
correct psychological views. But that a correct view of Theology, 
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considered as the scientific statement of the articles of the Christian 
creed intheir mutual relations and as asystematic whole, does proceed 
upon and require right views in regard to the principles of the hu- 
man mind—this is an opinion which we conceive our Church has 
nowhere repudiated ; and Coleridge would have been the last man 
in the world to have repudiated it—The third reason confounds 
the “ Evangelical Doctrines” approved by Dr. Marsh, with the doc- 
trines of the “ Evangelicals” condemned by Coleridge. Any one 
moderately acquainted with the theological language ‘of New Eng- 
land, would readily perceive, that Dr. Marsh uses the term “ Evan- 
gelical Doctrines,” to signify those doctrines of the Catholic faith 
which are denied by Socinians and Pelagians, and which are a very 
different class of doctrines from those of the “ Evangelicals” con- 
demned by Coleridge.— Upon the two remaining reasons given by 
Dr. McVickar,—that Mr. Marsh’s Essay is too unqualified in its 
eulogium of Coleridge, and that it is not popular enough in its cast, 
we have nothing to remark farther than to express our opinion, that 
whoever reads Mr. Marsh’s Essay, if he do not find every thing in 
it that could be desired, will derive much good and no harm. 

We think it right to add here, generally, that so far as can be in- 
ferred from the well-known approbation expressed by Coleridge 
himself for this piece, and from the terms in which his nephew speaks 
of it, and the use he made of it, they neither of them felt these ob- 
jections, or thought that there was any thing in it unsuitable for 
circulation among Churchmen. 


Dr. Marsh’s new edition, the title of which is given above, is an 
exact reprint of the Fourth London edition, with only a brief Ad- 
vertisement from the pen of the editor. Of this edition nothing need 
be farther said. It is but just and right, however, to say, that the 
young men of our country are indebted for their introduction to 
Coleridge, to the independent and manly homage rendered to him 
by Dr. Marsh, at a time when, by nearly all of those who sat on 
Moses’s seat, this great thinker and good man, was decried and 
derided; and when many of those who are now loudest in admira- 
tion, had not learned to admire, or prudently dared not utter their 
admiration. 





2. The Pathfinder: or the Inland Sea. By the author of the “ Pio- 
neers,” “ Last of the Mohicans,” “ Prairie,” etc. Philadelphia: 
1840. Leaand Blanchard. 2 vols. 12mo. 


WE hail the reappearance of Mr. Cooper in his old and true 
sphere, with deeper regret than ever that he should so long have 
been unfaithful to his proper vocation. We have read this work 
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with an interest and a delight which we have no terms to ex- 
press. It is a true work of genius; and our pleasure is marred by 
scarcely a trace of the false feeling and disgusting self-obtrusion of 
his two or three last productions; on the contrary, the person of the 
author is lost in his work, nearly as much so as Shakspeare in 
any of his creations. It is just, we think, to say, that these volumes 
will renew and increase all the old admiration which the author’s 
earlier works awakened. Then, too, the subject—the wild woods 
and waters of our country —the old border warfare—the Mingoes 
and Delawares—the reader’s old acquaintance, Chingachgook, the 
Mohican chief— and last, but more than all, Natty Bumpo, the ve- 
ritable Leatherstocking, with his long rifle, Killdeer, a personage 
more familiar, more vividly and truly real to our imaginations and 
affections, than nineteen twentieths of the living men of flesh and 
blood of our daily acquaintance ! 

The Pathfinder of these volumes is Leatherstocking, in the prime 
of manhood, acting as a scout and guide for one of the English re- 
giments, garrisoned on the shores of Lake Ontario. - He is here 
freshly and clearly before us, the same inimitable being, with all 
his individual traits, with absolute identity of person, just what he 
whom we knew so perfectly when he was introduced to us in the 
earlier and later periods of his life, should be at the age of forty. 
And the special charm of the whole is, that we have him in an en- 
tirely new light— Natty 7m love! and most admirably is he drawn. 
He is just what he should be in love, just what nobody but he could 
be. The conception and the execution are perfect ; and the whole 
representation is instinct with a pathos, a moral beauty and sub- 
limity, equally touching and ennobling in its effect upon our mind. 

As to the rest, the peculiarities of Natty’s most original character 
are charmingly brought out by the contact into which he is thrown 
with a positive and dogmatical old salt-water sailor, who had wan- 
dered up to the shores and upon the bosom of a thing so incompre- 
hensible to him as a fresh-water sea. Of a work like this, it is idle 
to offer any analysis; but in illustration of our last remark, we refer 
to the conversation in the twelfth chapter of the second volume, be- 
tween Cap, the sailor, and Pathfinder, in which the notions and 
feelings of the latter in regard to the solemn topics of death, religion, 
and morality are unfolded. Nothing can be finer. The scene be- 
tween Pathfinder, Jasper Western, and Mabel, near the close of 
the work, in which the former gives up Mabel to his more fortunate 
rival, is one which for beautiful and most affecting pathos is, we 
think, unequalled by any thing in Scott or any modern writer. 
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3. Pictures of Early Life, or Sketches of Youth. By Mrs. Emma 
C. Emsury. Boston: 1840. Marsh, Capen, Lyon, and Webb. 


It is seldom that we think it worth while to notice books of this 
sort, and still seldomer that we happen upon one of which any 
thing could honestly be said in praise. Even if a tithe of the new 
books for children and young folks that come out now-a-days, were 
good ones, there would still be too many of them for the good of the 
little people. But most of them are wretched stuff— dead, juice- 
less things, with no nurture in them for the young imagination and 
heart. Better let children read and re-read the few choice old books 
that have come down from the earlier time, before the march of 
mind had become so vehement, before “ the school-master” had got 
so “all abroad.” Of the little book, whose title is given above, we 
feel bound, however, to say, that it deserves to be rescued from the 
condemnation resting so justly upon most of its class, It is not, to 
be sure, a work of high genius, and will not particularly excite and 
cultivate the imagination ; still, some of these stories display con- 
siderable genuine talent, two or three are extremely affecting, and 
all of them are imbued with a tone and feeling pure and salutary. 
The book is one which it will do the young people good to read. 





4. Elements of Chemistry, including the recent discoveries and doc- 
trines of the science. By the late Epwarp Turner, M. D. Sixth 
American edition. With notes and emendations, by FRANKLIN 
Bacue, M.D.,etc. Philadelphia: 1840. Thomas, Cowperthwaite, 
& Co. 


Dr. Bacue’s editions of this valuable work have been known for 
several years, and the five editions through which it has passed in 
this country, have afforded ample evidence of the estimation in 
which it is held. But the publication of the present edition cannot 
have been sanctioned by him. It must owe its appearance to the 
fears of the booksellers that its place as a text book would be sup- 
planted by some one of the more recent chemical treatises. Dr. 
Bache, we are persuaded, would not have allowed his name to ap- 
pear as the editor of this imperfect, incorrect, patched-up edition, 
had he been advised of its appearance. We therefore fully exone- 
rate him from all blame, and attribute the appearance of the Ele- 
ments in its present state entirely to the cupidity of the publishers. 

Dr. Turner died while engaged in preparing a new edition of 
his Elements (the sixth) for the press, and the work was continued 
after his decease by his brother, and Professor Liebig. It has ap- 
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peared from time to time in parts, the first having been published 
in 1834, the second in 1837, and the third in 1839. During these 
long intervals many and great discoveries and improvements in 
chemistry were made, and these, the present editors of the Eng- 
lish edition inform us, will be placed in an appendix when the work 
is completed. The third part comprises organic chemistry, and is 
prepared entirely by Professor Liebig, it having been found neces- 
sary, as he informs us in the advertisement, to re-write it. Of or- 
ganic chemistry, this third part contains but a small part; the resi- 
due has not yet appeared in England. 

We have before us the sixth American edition, which on its title 
page professes to include all “the recent discoveries and doctrines of 
the science.” Of course we expected to find a complete work, and 
one written up to the present day. But our expectations have been 
disappointed ; the present sixth American edition is but a reprint of 
the old edition of 1835, with a very few additions from the second 
part of the sixth English edition. Not any thing has been added 
or altered in the department of organic chemisty, now so highly im- 
portant and most successfully cultivated in Europe, and yet this comes 
out as a new edition. This is not only ruinous to the reputation of 
this heretofore excellent work, but an act of great injustice to the 
lamented author, who, silent in death, has left behind him a memory 
and fame that call loudly for some atonement from the followers 
of his science. We could, did our limits permit, exhibit proofs of 
this from almost every page. But we must refer our readers to the 
sixth English edition and to the sixth American. We deeply re- 
gret this act of the publishers, as it must disappoint the expectations 
of so many, and at the same time lead our scientific friends in Eng- 
land to complain of our want of courtesy, to say the least. The 
work, however, must remain on the hands of the publishers, and 
cannot, in its present imperfect and incorrect state, retain its place 
as a book of study. It might serve for reference to show what was 
the state of chemistry in 1835—how widely different from that 
of 1840. 





5. The Book of Psalms, translated into English Verse. By Grorce 
Buregss, M. A., Rector of Christ Church, Hartford. New York: 
1840. Published by F. J. Huntington and Co. 12mo. pp. 276. 


WE have not had time to examine this book in such a manner as 
we should wish, in order to form any general opinion as to its charac- 
ter or merits. As a translation, we should wish to compare it care- 
fully throughout with the original, to ascertain if it reproduces the 
sense of the original with sufficient fidelity; and as a poetical 
translation, to see if it do so with freedom, life, and poetic spirit. And 
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although comparative criticism is generally a poor thing, yet, in this 
case, it is obviously right and desirable that Mr. Burgess’s version 
should be compared with the other principal versions, as Tate and 
Brady’s, Watts’s, Keble’s, etc. This we cannot now do, and we 
must content ourselves with announcing the book, and expressing 
simply our impression that it is one which has sufficient claims upon 
the attention of the literary public to entitle it to a careful exami- 
nation. We give below, as a specimen, Mr. Burgess’s version of 
three psalms, of which the translations by other hands will be most 
familiar to our readers : 


* PSALM I. 


How bless’d the man, who will not stray, 
Where godless counsels tempt his feet ; 

Who stands not in the sinner’s way ; 
Who sits not in the scorner’s seat ; 


But in the Lord’s most holy law 
Has, day by day, his dear delight, 

While thence his heav’nly musings draw 
Sweet strength at morn, sweet rest at night. 


He blooms as blooms the tree that springs 
Where mingling waters ceaseless glide: 
Still in its time its fruit it brings ; 
And still his fragrant works abide. 


But like the chaff, that, on the gale, 
O’er distant fields forgotten flies, 

So, when thy tempests, Lord, prevail, 
The affrighted sinner flees and dies. 


Not in the judgment’s hour of wrath 
Shall they to truth’s fair courts ascend ; 
God knows and loves the good man’s path; 
But their broad road in death shall end.” 


“PSALM XIX. 


The heav’ns proclaim thy glory, Lord; 
The starry skies thy skill record: 

And day to day the anthem swells, 

And night to night high knowledge tells. 


Nought hides the word, or stays the strain ; 
Their music rings o’er land and main: 
And utmost earth has heard the sound, 
And unknown nature’s utmost bound. 


There, set on high, the gorgeous sun 
From radiant halls exults to run; 
A bridegroom from his nuptial place, 
A strong man girded for the race. 


From heav’n’s far bound his journey goes; 
At heav’n’s far bound his circuits close; 
And all is fair beneath his ray, 

And all is warm with life ond. day. 
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The Lord’s converting law is pure; 

The Lord’s enlight’ning witness, sure ; 
The Lord’s enliv’ning precepts, right ; 
The Lord’s commandment, radiant light; 


The Lord’s clean fear is endless youth ; 
The Lord’s just judgments, spotless truth ; 
Far richer than the golden ore, 

Far sweeter than the honey’d store. 


Safe with such guides, thy servant treads; 
And large rewards their path outspreads ; 

But who can count what steps may slide ? 
O cleanse the sins that deepest hide ! 


But chief my suppliant soul restrain 
From bolder crime’s presumptuous reign ; 
So, upright shall I walk with thee, 

So, guilt’s dread blight forever flee. 


The words that e’er my lips may part, 
The thoughts that e’er may stir my heart, 
Let none thy holy presence mock, 

Lord, my Redeemer and my Rock !” 


“ PSALM C. 


Lift high as heav’n, ye lands of earth, 

The strain that swells from countless throngs ; 
And serve the Lord with sacred mirth, 

And seek his face with joy and songs. 
For know, the Lord is God alone; 

He made our souls, he rules our way ; 


We are not ours, but all his own, 
The sheep that mid his pastures stray. 


Oh, come, and mount, with glad acclaim, 
Where fair his kingly portals rise; 

And tread his courts, ad waft his name 
In praise beyond the answ’ring skies. 


For God is love, and endless days 
Beneath that love glide on in light ; 

And all his realms his truth shall praise, 
While ages speed their downward flight.” 


These are fair specimens of the author’s versification, which our 
readers will perceive has the qualities of natural ease and melody. 
There are some lines inferior to those in other versions of the same 
passages; some which are less faithful to the original; and others 
marked by superior felicity and beauty of poetical expression. 
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6. The Holy Scriptures faithfully and fully Translated. By Myues 
CoverpaLe, Bishop of Exeter. 1535. Reprinted from the copy in 
the Library of His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, for Samuel 
Bagster, 15 Paternoster Row. London: 1839. 4to. 


some time Lord op of Exeter: the first who translated the 
whole Bible into En&lish ; together with matters relating to the 
Promulgation of the Bible in the Reign of Henry VIII. London: 
1836. Samuel Bagster. 8vo. pp. 260. 


Memorials of the ee Father in God, My.es CoverDALe, 


Mr. Bagster has earned an honorable distinction by a long se- 
ries of laborious and costly undertakings in the department of Bibli- 
cal Literature. In 1836 he brought out an exact reprint of the 
First Edition of Tyndale’s New Testament, 1526, which was after- 
wards republished in this country. Encouraged by the favorable 
reception of that work, he commenced the reprinting of Coverdale’s 
Bible, the first translation of the whole Scriptures into English ; and 
published it the day of the Queen’s coronation. These are two of 
the most curious and valuable works that modern enterprise has 
offered to the public. The whole World of Letters have an interest 
in them, and especially is their publication an event of interest 
wherever the English language prevails. We feel bound, therefore, 
to depart from our usual practice in this article, which is, to notice 
only those publications which issue from the American press. At 
present we confine ourselves to a brief notice of this reprint of the 
Coverdale Bible; but we promise our readers hereafter to take the 
occasion which it presents for a fuller review of this version, with a 
history of the different English translations of the Holy Scriptures, 
and of their characteristics, of the ecclesiastical and political cir- 
cumstances, and matters of bibliographical interest connected with 
them. 

Mytes Coverpate, the first translator of the whole Bible into 
English, was born in the year 1488; published his translation of 
the Scriptures in 1535; was consecrated Bishop of Exeter in 1551; 
and died in 1569, aged eighty-one years. 

It is from a copy of the first edition of this Bible, printed in 1535, 
and belonging to the library of the Duke of Sussex, that Mr. Bag- 
ster has printed his edition. This edition was printed in a very pe- 
culiar angular Swiss type, in small folio, without any name of place, 
or printer. This latter circumstance has given rise to different 
suppositions as to the place where it was printed. The balance of 
probabilities, however, is in favor of Zurich. The number of copies 
1s supposed to have been large; but of these, only twenty-one are 
known to be now in existence, which are to be found in the Libra- 
ries of the British Museum; the Bodleian; Public Library, Cam- 

NO. XII. —VOL. V1. 62 
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bridge; King’s College, Cambridge; Sion College; All Soul’s 
College; Trinity College, Dublin; Lambeth Library; Baptist 
Museum, Bristol; Duke of Sussex; Earl Jersey; Earl Spen- 
cer; Dr. Coombe ; the late William Coombe, Esq.; George Offer, 
Esq.; B. Harrison, Esq.; Rev. R. Daley; Lea Wilson, Esq.; Mr. 
Reed. 

This Bible was reprinted in folio and in quarto in 1537, by Ni- 
cholson, in Southwark, with a few slight and trifling alterations. It 
was also printed again in 1550, which last edition was also put forth 
again with a new title-page and preliminary pieces in 1553. A new 
title-page, bearing date 1536, was also prefixed to some copies of 
the edition of 1535. 

Mr. Bagster’s reprint is executed on beautiful paper, on a clear 
type of the antique cast, preserving the orthography of the original, 
as also its various contractions and old characters standing for words. 
The titles of the different divisions of the Bible, also the running 
titles, the folios, the headings of the chapters, etc., are in the old 
black letter; and altogether the style in which it is brought out is 
no less befitting the reprint of so curious and interesting a work, 
than creditable to the publisher’s taste and enterprise. 


In this connexion we deem it right to call the attention of the 
public in this country to another enterprise projected by Mr. Bag- 
ster, which will increase his claims upon the gratitude of the lite- 
rary world. This is an edition of the New Testament, which he 
calls the “English Hexapla.” It is to be published in quarto, to 
form a volume of about thirteen hundred pages. It will contain the 
Greek text of the New Testament, in a new, large, and bold type, 
with six important English versions, namely : Wiclif’s, A. D. 1380 ; 
Tyndale’s, 1534 ; Cranmer’s, 1539; the Genevan, 1557; the Rhe- 
mish, 1582; the Authorized, 1611. The upper part of the two 
pages which are seen upon opening the’ book, will contain the 
Greek text ; upon the remaining lower part of the pages, will be 
exhibited, arranged in six parallel columns, the several versions 
above enumerated, printed in a large legible type. 

We have seen a specimen of the proposed work, and can assure 
our readers that it is to be executed in astyle every way worthy so 
noble and important an undertaking. It will be published periodi- 
cally, and completed in Ten Parts, at four shillings sterling for each 
Part. We cordially commend this publication to the patronage of 
all persons iu this country who are interested in the literature and 
bibliography of the Holy Scriptures. 
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7. An Address delivered before the New England Society in the City 
of New York, December 23, 1839. By Rosert C. Winturop. 
Boston: 1840. Perkins and Marvin. New York: Gould, New- 
man, and Saxton. 8vo. pp. 59. 


To the stern energies, to the indomitable perseverance of the 
“ Pilgrim Fathers” of New England, none can be more ready to 
render a tribute of profound homage than ourselves. None can ex- 
ceed us in cordially admitting the immense results of their self-de- 
nying exertions, in the establishment of the first colonies upon our 
northern shores. We are proud of their virtues; we see with 
pride the footmarks of their influence in every quarter of our land. 
Their own high qualities have become the hereditary possess:on of 
their descendants ; the whole country is full of the sons of the Pil- 
grims, and full of obligations to them. At the same time, with the 
single exception of their provision for the common education of all 
the children of the community, we hold that they are to be judged 
by the standard, not of our times, but of their own. Looking at 
them with respect to the principles either of Civil or of Religious 
liberty, we shall err and we shall do them injustice, if we regard 
them in the light of our times. In particular, nothing is plainer, 
than that they understood the principles of religious toleration no 
better than any others of their age. They could not succeed in se- 
curing for their own views the predominant influence in the English 
State; and they came hither for the purpose of effecting what they 
could not do at home. 

With these views, while there are some things in Mr. Winthrop’s 
Address which we should qualify, we find much with which we 
cordially agree; and the fervent eloquence which pervades his 
whole discourse claims our admiration. 

We give the following as a specimen of the style and manner of 
this discourse : 


“Yes, the event which occurred two hundred and nineteen years ago yesterday, 
was of wider import than the confines of New Plymouth. The area of New 
England, greater than that of Old England, has yet proved far too contracted to 
comprehend all its influences. They have been co-extensive with our country. 
They have pervaded our continent. They have passed the Isthmus. They have 
climbed the farthest Andes. They have crossed the ocean. The seeds of the May- 
flower, wafted by the winds of heaven, or borne in the eagle’s beak, have been 
scattered far and wide over the old world as well as over the new. The suns of 
France or Italy have not scorched them. The frosts of Russia have not nipped 
them. The fogs of Germany have not blighted them. They have sprung up in 
every latitude, and borne fruit, some twenty, some fifty, and some an hundred 
fold. And though so often struck down and crushed beneath the iron tread of 
arbitrary power, they are still ineradicably imbedded in every soul, and their 
leaves are still destined to be for the healing of all nations. Oh, could only some 
one of the pious Fathers whose wanderings were this day brought to an end, be 

ermitted to enter once more upon these earthly scenes; could he, like the pious 
Pather of ancient Rome, guided by some guardian spirit and covered with a cloud, 
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be conducted, I care not to what spot beneath the sky, how might he exclaim, as 
he gazed, not with tears of anguish but of rapture, not on some empty picture of 
Pilyrim sorrows and Pilgrim struggles, but upon the living realities of Pilgrim 
influence and Pilgrim achievement—-‘ Quis locus— Que regio— W hat place, 
what region upon eurth is there, which is not full of the products of our labors! 
Where, where, has not some darkness been enlightened, some oppression allevia- 
ted, some yoke broken or chain loosened, some better views of God’s worship or 
man’s duty, of Divine Law or human rights, been imparted by our } rinciples or 
inspired by our example !’ 

“ This country, fellow citizens, has in no respect more entirely contravened all 
previous experience in human affairs, than in affording materials for the minutest 
details in the history of its earliest ages. I should rather say, of its earliest days, 
for it has had no ages, and days have done for it what ages have been demanded 
for elsewhere. But, whatever the periods of its existence may be termed, they 
are all historical periods. Its whole birth, growth, being, are before us. Weare 
not compelled to resort to cunningly devised fables to account either for its origin 
or advancement. We can trace back the current of its career to the very rock 
from which it first gushed.” 


One thing we wish to take occasion here to observe: let not an 
unqualified, undiscriminating admiration of the Puritans, let not the 
adoption of all their political and religious opinions, be considered 
an exclusive test of one’s love for his native New England. We 
know many a son of New England, yielding to none in pride and 
love for their father-land, who will never submit to such a test. 





8. A History of British Birds, indigenous and migratory ; including 
their organization, habits, and relations ; remarks on classification 
and nomenclature ; an account of the principal organs of birds ; 
and observations relative to practical ornithology. Illustrated by 
numerous engravings. By Witu1amM Macsiuiivray, A. M., F.R. 
S. E., Member of the Wernerian Natural History Society of 
Edinburgh, etc., ete. Volume First: Rasores, Scrapers, or Gal- 
linaccous Birds ; Gemitores, Cooers, or Pigeons; Deglubitores, 
Huskers, or Conirostral Birds; Vagatores, Wanderers, or Crows 
and allied Genera. London: 1837. Scott, Webster, and Geary. 
8vo. pp. 631. 


Tue title of this work is so full, that it is scarcely possible, within 
our limited space, to add any farther description of its objects and 
contents. The author has aimed to “lay before the public De- 
scriptions of the Birds of Great Britain, more extended, and, if 
possible, more correct, than any previously offered.” This work 
contains the first portion of the fruits of more than twenty years’ 
ardent pursuit of this interesting branch of Natural History. In 
qualifying himself for the task he has here undertaken, while Mr. 
Macgillivray has availed himself of every advantage to be derived 
from museums, collections, and the works of other naturalists, he 
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has not limited himself to these materials, but has carefully studied 
the character and habits of the various birds in their respective cir- 
cumstances and places of life,—traversing for this purpose moor 
and mountain, cultivated districts, and the island resorts of the sea 
birds. 

The author has adopted an excellent plan for a work of this sort, 
steering a middle course between the dry, technical, and unsatisfac- 
tory notices of many systematic writers, and the vague, general, and 
florid descriptions which fill many works of a more popular cast; 
so that here is something to please all sorts of readers—the scienti- 
fic naturalist will find the descriptions abundantly full, minute, 
and precise, and the general lover of nature will find enough ef in- 
terest in the accounts of habits and manners. In the accounts of 
the different species, the author has frequently illustrated their va- 
rious actions and relations by descriptive sketches of scenery, and 
has done this in a very lively and agreeable manner. But there is 
one feature in the plan of the work, which, so far as we know, is 
new, and adds greatly to its agreeableness. Besides the systematic 
account of the ordinal, family, and generic characters, and specific 
forms, structure, habits, etc., of the birds, which constitutes the pro- 
per scientific character of the book, the author has interposed several 
chapters under the title of “ Practical Ornithology,” which form a 
sort of intercalary recreations and agreeable landing-places, full of 
pleasant descriptions of scenery, summer and winter objects, obser- 
vations on ornithologists, ornithological excursions, bird nesting, di- 
rections about preserving eggs, nests, skins, ete.—all imbued with 
the genial, kindly, and cheerful spirit, so characteristic of those who 
go abroad and live in the love and study of nature. Here is a bit 
out of one of these chapters, in which our readers will recognise 
the portrait of one of our own countrymen, whom all the world ad- 
mire,and whom we all here love so much and are so proud of. Our 
author has taken his readers abroad upon an excursion into the 
pleasant fields of Newington, a bird-chasing, to note their different 
manners of flying : 


* We are all school-boys, or at least scholars, and when we forget that we are 
so, we become fools. If we goto the school of Nature, and study God’s provi- 
dence, we can be better employed only when in the school of revelation we study 
God’s grace. Let us ever retain our school-boy feelings, so long as they are in- 
nocent. ‘There is a freshness of heart manifest in every real lover of nature, — 
a delightful feeling, gratifying not to one’s self only, but to his companions. 
When it is gone, and the frost of worldly wisdom has chilled the affections, the 
naturalist becomes a pompous, pedantic, stiff-necked, cold-blooded thing, from 
which you shrink back unwittingly. I have the pleasure of being familiar with 
an ornithologist who has spent tiurty years in study; who has ransacked the 
steaming swamps of Louisiana, traversed the tangled and trackless woods of the 
Missouri, ascended the flowery heights of the Alleganies, and clambered among 
the desolate crags of cold and misty Labrador; who has observed, and shot, and 
drawn, and described, the birds of half a continent. Well, what then? Has 
this man the grave and solemn croak of that carrion crow, or the pertness and im- 
pudence of that pilfering jackdaw? No; I have seen him chasing tomtits with 
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all the glee of a truant school-boy, and have heard him communicate his know- 
ledge with the fervor and feeling of a warm-hearted soul as he is. Why, the man 
of allmen fora naturalist is he who watches larks in the fields, pursues dippers by 
the brooks, wades into bogs after snipes, climbs trees to get at crows’ eggs, thinks 
nothing of fording the Esk in a snow-storm, or of scouring Guillon Sands in the 
dog-days.”—p. 239. 


The work is illustrated by a great number of good engravings on 
steel and wood, from drawings made from nature by the author. 

We must conclude this brief and insufficient notice by saying, 
that Mr. Macgillivray has executed this important work in a manner 
creditable to himself, and is entitled to the respect of the scientific, 
and to the gratitude of the general, student of this most delightful 
branch of Natural History. 





9. A Discourse on the Genius of the Federative System of the United 
States. Prepared by Professor Bevertey Tucker, and read be- 
fore the Young Men’s Society of Lynchburg, August 26, 1838. 
Richmond: 1839. T. W. White. 12mo. pp. 24. 


AN animated “state-rights” discourse, by a southern man, and 
imbued with southern principles. Of course it presents a one-sided 
view of the question 

We are sovereign states doubtless ; and each state is sovereign as 
a member of the union, but not otherwise. That is, there is but 
one sovereignty, or using the word substantively, but one sovereign 
—the people of the United States, and this the constitution, in secu- 
ring to every state a republican form of government, fully recogni- 
ses. The constitution of the state of New York derives its form in 
non-essentials from the people of that state, but in essentials from 
the people of the United States, and whence its essence, thence, a 
fortiori, its authority. What can be more absurd or more contrary 
to the idea of sovereignty in esse, than that a sovereign state (in the 
southern sense) should delegate to a power external to itself the 
right to prescribe the fundamental law of that state ? 
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10. The Sea-Captain ; or the Birthright. A Drama, in Five Acts. 
By the Author of “ The Lady of Lyons,” etc. New York: 
1839. Harper and Brothers. 18mo. pp. 88. 


Tuts play may do very well for the stage ; the plot is sufficiently 
exciting; there is the usual number of pornts, and much clap-trap 
in the author’s accustomed manner, but there is nothing that can be 
called poetry. 

It is one thing to write a thrilling novel or good acting play, and 
another to compose a genuine drama. The former may be done by 
any person of talent who knows the recipe, and will take the pains 
to acquire by practice the necessary mechanical skill; the latter de- 
mands genius, imaginative power, and all that is necessary to poeti- 
cal creation in any other form. A drama may be defined as a poem 
in the form of an imitation of a real action; and dramatic poetry, 
as that in which the ideal is so realized as to justify itself, without 
a reference to the whole work in which it specially subsists. Hence, 
it is evident that the imitation of a real action in which the develop- 
ment of the action is the whole, and constitutes the whole interest, 
and no part of which is self-justified, is not a legitimate or poetical 
drama. For the application of these remarks, “ the Sea-Captain” 
may be every where referred to. 


11. Letters on the Latest Form of Infidelity. By Grorce Riptey. 
Boston: 1840. James Munroe and Co. 8vo. 


Mr. Riptey has added to his letter to Professor Norton, publish- 
ed last autumn, two more, addressed to the same gentleman; and 
the three together form a very handsome octavo, under the general 
title given above. They pertain to subjects extremely important— 
the principles, namely, on which the reception of Christianity de- 
pends ; what is or is not potential infidelity and atheism ; with a cri- 
tical discussion of the opinions of Spinoza, Schleiermacher, and De 
Wette. At the late hour at which the volume has come to hand, 
it is impossible to do any thing like justice, either in the way of ex- 
position, or critical judgment of the controversy between Mr. Ripley 
and Professor Norton. We must, therefore, leave it for the pre- 
sent, merely informing such of our readers as have not paid any at- 
tention to the subject, that it is a controversy between the Old and 
New school of Unitarianism ; and while we think that as to the 
points in particular issue between ,these two gentlemen, Mr. Ripley 
has decidedly the advantage, yet, in a deeper view of the whole 
matter, they are not unlike combatants for an empty shell from 
which the living substance has departed. 
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Art. IX.—QUARTERLY CHRONICLE. 


PouiticaL Events aproap.— The affairs of the Eastern Conti- 
nent are assuming in various quarters aspects of increasing interest. 

The state of things in the East is so extremely complicated, that 
it is difficult to form an opinion as to the turn which events will 
take. The Pacha of Egypt refuses to enter into the arrangements 
made by the Five Powers, or to abate any thing of his pretensions. 
It is believed that he is secretly supported by France. On the 
other hand, Russia, England, Austria, and Prussia, have agreed to 
maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and a jot demon- 
stration of the Russian and British forces against the Pacha is un- 
derstood to have been determined on, with a view of driving him 
from Syria and Arabia. According to the plan of operations laid 
down, Russia was to send a squadron to Constantinople, and at the 
same time a body of her forces was to enter Asia and menace lbra- 
him Pacha; while a portion of the English fleet was to enter the 
Dardanelles, another portion to move upon Alexandria, and the re- 
mainder of the squadron to take possession of Candia. Certain it 
is, that Russia is making immense warlike preparations at Odessa, 
and at all the ports of the Black Sea. It is not unlikely she wishes 
to take advantage of the arrangements with England, Austria and 
Prussia, to put herself in readiness to improve any opportunities 
which may be offered to promote her old ambitious views with re- 
spect to the Turkish territory. M.de Pontois, the French minister, 
has demanded an explanation from the Porte of these movements 
on the part of Russia, and protested against the landing of any Rus- 
sian forces in Turkey. It is reported, though not certainly known, 
that no answer has been given to M. de Pontois, and that all inter- 
course between him and the Turkish government has ceased. 

In the meantime, measures of civil and political reform are ac- 
tively proceeding in the internal administration of the Ottoman 
Porte. An edict has been issued directing the formation of muni- 
cipal councils in the cities and large towns. 


Central Asia. The Russians are pressing forward successfully 
in their war upon Khiva, which is on the direct route to Hindostan, 
and not far from Herat. It is now pretty clearly established, that 
the expedition against Khiva was undertaken solely for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing the British influence in central Asia. Persia 
is convulsed with rebellions, yet persists in her hostile feelings to- 
wards England, and is evidently ready for war. The Russian in- 
fluence is predominant at the court of Teheran.—The chief of 
Herat has declined the assistance of the English against Persia. 
Cabool has been again threatened by Dost Mohammed Khan, and 
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the English army has received orders to return to that city to de- 
fend Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk. It is evident that his throne can be 
upheld only by the British arms.— The Persians have sent large 
forces from Teheran into the provinces of Shiraz and Ispahan, 
ostensibly to suppress insurrections there, but it is supposed the 
real object is to drive the English out of the Persian Gulf. Rus- 
sian troops have been landed within the Persian territory, greatly 
to the satisfaction of the Court of Teheran, from their being so 
posted as to embarrass the operations of the British near Herat. 

The difficulties in China, growing out of the resistance of the 
government to the smuggling trade in opium, were spoken of in 
our last number. Since then affairs have arrived at a crisis which 
threatens to involve the Chinese Empire in a war with England. 
A vast amount of opium was seized and destroyed by the Chinese 
authorities. The English were obliged to leave Canton, and then 
Macao, and finally to take refuge on board their shipping. The 
British commander declared a blockade of the port of Canton; but 
upon protest against it being made by the American merchants, it 
was revoked. The irritation between the Chinese and English be- 
came very great, frequent affrays taking place.— At length, an at- 
tempt was made upon the British ship Volage, Capt. Elliott, in 
consequence of the latter refusing to deliver up a man for one of 
the natives who had been killed by the English. The British fired 
into the Chinese vessels, sinking five junks, and destroying about five 
hundred men. 

The British government have determined upon a war with China, 
and have decided upon the plan fora vigorous campaign. A large 
body of native troops from India will be sent against Canton; and 
Admiral Elliot has been ordered to Singapore to superintend the 
naval operations against the Chinese. 

In the meantime, Russia has dispatched an embassy to Pekin, and 
it is supposed the object of it is to encourage the Chinese to an ob- 
stinate resistance to the demands of the English. 


Of English news received during the last quarter, the most promi- 
nent event is the marriage of Queen Victoria to Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg. Ittook place on Monday, the tenth of February. It 
is noted, that the Duke of Wellington was the only member of the 
Opposition invited to the ceremony. Parliament have voted to the 
prince 30,000/. per annum. It is reported that the queen desired 
his allowance should be 100,000/., but ministers did not dare to move 
for more than 50,000/., in which they were defeated. The position 
of the ministry is thought to be precarious, and reports were cur- 
rent that Lord Melbourne would resign. Onthe motion of Sir John 
Buller, in the House of Commons, that the House has not confidence 
in the present ministry, the vote stood two hundred and eighty-seven 
to three hundred and eight, giving a majority for the ministry of 

NO. XII.—VOL. VI. 63 
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twenty-one. Still, on several incidental questions, the Opposition 
have prevailed. Ona motion to grant a retiring pension, the minis- 
try were defeated by a majority of twenty-eight. 

The violent and insurrectionary proceedings of the Chartists were 
carried to such an extent, as to require the strong arm of the mili- 
tary to back the civil force. A number of seditious leaders were 
seized at Newport, of whom three were convicted and sentenced 
to death. Their sentence was, however, commuted for transporta- 
tion, and they have been sent to Van Dieman’s Land. 


France. Government has been carrying on its warlike operations 
in Africa during the last quarter, but with no results of sufficient 
importance to be noted here. Blanqui, one of the conspirators 
against the king, was sentenced to transportation for life ; his accom- 
plices to imprisonment, for different terms, from three to-sixteen 
years. 

The most recent event of importance is the resignation of the 
French ministry, in consequence of being defeated in the Chamber 
of Deputies on the question of a dotation for the Duc de Nemours, 
on occasion of his contemplated marriage with a princess of the 
house of Coburg. The ministry found themselves in a minority of 
twenty-six, and immediately resigned in a body. The king applied 
to the Duke de Broglie to form a new administration, but he de- 
clined the attempt. M. Thiers was then sent for by the king; but 
up to the twenty-seventh of February, (the last dates,) a ministry had 
not been formed. 


Spain is not yet quiet, though the news of the last quarter is more 
favorable for the establishment of the queen’s authority. The pro- 
vinces of Galicia, Toledo, and Ciudad Real, are represented as pa- 
cified. The forces of the queen are concentrated in Lower Arra- 
gon, and the government anticipates complete success in the ensuing 
campaign. The Cortes was opened on the 18th of February, by the 
queen in person, who directed the attention of that body to mea- 
sures necessary to repair the resources of the kingdom, exhausted 
by seven years of war, and to various matters of legal and municipal 
reform. 


PouiticaL Events at Home.— Among the most interesting ques- 
tions that have occupied the attention of Congress since our last 
number, is the Sub-Treasury Bill, which seems destined to become 
alaw. Its provisions will be more properly presented at large, 
whenever the final action shall have been taken. 

The disposition made by the House in relation to the contested 
seats from New. Jersey, has created great interest throughout the 
country. A great portion of the time of the whole session has been 
consumed in discussion and party action on this subject. The duly 
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commissioned members having been excluded from their seats pend- 
ing the decision of the title of the contesting claimants, the subject, 
after several weeks’ debate, was referred to a committee, to report 
to the House which of the candidates had the largest number of 
lawful votes. This committee reported in favor of the Administra- 
tion candidates. This report was accepted by the House, and 
Messrs. Vroom, Dickerson, Kille, Cooper, and Ryall, were admitted 
to the contested seats, until those who received the legal evidence 
prescribed by the constitution, and yet were rejected, shall be able 
to make good their claim. A counter report was presented by a 
minority of the committee, but the House refused to receive it. 
Some fourteen or fifteen members refused to vote on the question of 
admitting the non-commissioned members, and protested against 
the action of the House. At the time the report of the committee 
was presented and acted upon, the candidates having the legal com- 
mission from the State of New Jersey, were at home, collecting evi- 
dence in the case, under a pledge that the report would not be made 
without awaiting their return. Shortly after the vote of the House 
of Representatives, excluding the legally commissioned candidates, 
was taken, the legislature of New Jersey passed resolutions protest- 
ing against this subversion of her constitutional rights, which were 
forwarded to Washington, but the speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives declined presenting them to the House. Resolutions 
condemning the course pursued by the House of Representatives, 
have passed the legislatures of several states. It is deeply to be 
regretted, that the violence of party should lead to such a subver- 
sion of the constitution. The vote of the House, going behind the 
qualifications prescribed by the constitution, and refusing to admit 
provisionally to their seats, the members whose election was certi- 
fied according to the laws of New Jersey, was a high-handed mea- 
sure, overthrowing the constitution of the United States, in violation 
of the rights of the sovereign states, and contrary to all precedent 
or usage. 

A resolution has been passed in the House, excluding all petitions 
or memorials on the subject of the Abolition of Slavery. It was 
passed by a vote of one hundred and fifteen to one hundred and five. 
The following is the resolution : 

“ Resolved, That upon the presentation of any memorial or pe- 
tition, praying for the abolition of slavery or the slave-trade in any 
district, territory, or state of the Union, and upon the presentation 
of any resolution, or other paper, touching that subject, the reception 
of such memorial, petition, resolution, or paper, shall be considered 
as objected to, and the question of its reception shall be laid on the 
table, without debate or farther action thereon. 

“That no petition, memorial, resolution, or other paper, praying 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, or any state 
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or territory, or the slave trade between the states or territories of 
the United States, in which it now exists, shall be received by this 
House, or entertained in any way whatever.” 

Many petitions have been forwarded to Congress, praying that 
body to exercise the power vested in it by the constitution to frame 
a General Bankrupt Law. The subject has also occupied the atten- 
tion of several of the state legislatures. It is to be earnestly wished, 
that Congress will pass such a law; but it is not probable that it 
will be done this session. 


The difficulties growing out of the Disputed Boundary between 
Maine and New Brunswick have been constantly increasing, and it 
is thought in many quarters that the United States and England will 
be involved ina war. Wecannot believe it. The negotiations thus 
far, and the appointment of Messrs. Featherstonhaugh and Mudge 
as commissioners to survey the line, do not seem to have allayed 
the irritation; and mutual complaints and recriminations are made 
by Maine and New Brunswick. It is believed in Canada to be the 
determination of Great Britain to maintain her claim, if necessary, 
at the expense of a war with the United States. Sir John Harvey, 
Governor of New Brunswick, has issued a memorandum, grounded 
upon the possibility of such an event, and recommending, in case 
of a war, that the Borderers on both sides should maintain a strict 
neutrality. The President of the United States has recently com- 
municated to Congress copies of a correspondence between Mr. 
Fox, the British Minister, and Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State, in 
which violations of the “agreement” concluded last winter between 
Sir John Harvey and General Scott are mutually complained of. 
The language recently held on the subject in the Senate by Mr. 
Buchanan is portentous of very serious difficulties between the two 
nations. The territory in dispute is doubtless of vast importance to 
the British government, yet we cannot believe England is in any con- 
dition to go to war with us for its possession ; and that the matter 
will ultimately be settled without resort to arms. 


A grave controversy between Virginia and New York has arisen, 
which involves the question in regard to the extent of the rights of 
the slaveholding and the duties of the non-slaveholding States of the 
Union under the Federal Constitution. A correspondence between 
the Governor of New York and the Lieutenant (acting) Governor of 
Virginia has been published. 

The facts on which the controversy is based appear to be substan- 
tially as follows: About the fifteenth of July last, a negro slave, 
named Isaac, the property of John G. Colley of Norfolk, Virginia, 
escaped or was brought away from that place in the schooner Robert 
Center, of this city. On the twenty-second of that month, the mas- 
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ter made affidavit, that, “on or about the fifteenth instant, Peter John- 
son, Edward Smith, and Isaac Gansey, now attached to the schooner 
Robert Center, at present in New York, did feloniously steal and 
take from the said Colley a certain negro slave named Isaac, the 
property of said Colley.” This affidavit was certified as authentic 
by the acting Governor of Virginia, and a requisition thereupon 
made by him upon the Governor of New York for the surrender of 
the persons implicated — namely, Johnson, Smith, and Gansey. (The 
slave, we understand, has been long since retaken and returned to 
his owner.) The surrender of the persons implicated was and is 
claimed as a right, under that provision of the constitution which 
makes it incumbent on the Executive of each state to surrender up 
any person charged with the commission of “treason, felony, or other 
crime,” within the limits of another state. 

Governor Seward, after due deliberation, declined to surrender 
the individuals demanded, substantially on the following grounds: 

1. That the phrase ‘‘treason, felony, or other crime,” though very 
comprehensive, was intended to include only crimes of such magni- 
tude as would render the state liable to a requisition from a foreign 
power, if the offence had been committed within the jurisdiction of 
that power, and does not contemplate such petty offences as could 
not properly be made the basis of such a demand under the laws 
and comity of nations. 

2. Thatthe Executive of one state cannot be required, under this 
or any other provision of the constitution, to surrender up citizens 
of that state at the requisition of the Executive of another, to take 
their trial in that other state, for acts which, though heinous crimes 
under the law of that state, are no crimes at all in the state of which 
they are citizens, and which is thus called upon to surrender them. 

And, as a consequence of the last proposition,— 

3. That aiding the escape of aslave from his master, though “ felo- 
niously stealing” him under the laws of Virginia, being no crime 
nor even an offence under the laws of New York, cannot be recog- 
nised as a crime by the Executive of New York, so as to be made 
by him the basis of the surrender of a citizen of this state, at the 
requisition of the Executive of another state, wherein it zs a flagrant 
crime, and may be severely punished. 

As this is a purely constitutional question, growing out of rela- 
tions established between the different states parties to the constitu- 
tion, we think it right to add the following remarks by a writer in 
the Southern Literary Messenger: 

“It might not be going too far to say that stealing property is re- 
cognised as crime by all laws, and that any state may make that 
nt which she pleases. But here the question is not between 

irginia, whose laws recognise slaves as property, and a foreign 
state, whose laws recognise no such property. The question is very 
different. It is between Virginia, under whose laws slaves are pro- 
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perty, and New York, who has made a compact with Virginia re- 
cognising this very kind of property. New York has said to Vir- 
ginia, that if she will come into the Union with her, a constitution 
shall be adopted for the government of the states, by which New 
York will agree that, no matter what laws or regulations New York 
may herself adopt to abolish slavery within her borders, persons 
held as slaves in Virginia, under her laws, who may escape into New 
York, shall not be discharged from slavery; but the right of pro- 

erty of the owners shall be respected in New York, and the slaves 
shall be delivered up on claim of the owners. New York has far- 
ther agreed, by the same constitution, that a person charged in Vir- 
ginia with a crime, who shall flee from justice and be found in New 
York, shall be delivered up to be removed to Virginia. After a 
union of the states has been formed, based upon the provisions con- 
tained in this constitution, a person charged in Virginia with stealing 
property flees from justice and is found in New York; Virginia de- 
mands the fugitive, and New York refuses to deliverhim up. New 
York, while so refusing, admits that if the person is charged with a 
crime he ought to be delivered up; and she admits that stealing pro- 
perty isacrime. But the ground of her refusal is, that nothing was 
stolen except a person held as a slave, and that a person held as a 
slave is not property by the laws of New York. 

“ We trust that it is not yet come to this, that New York shall 
be told in vain that she herself has said, persons held in Virginia as 
slaves shall be recognised as property. We trust it is not too late 
to remind her, that she has so said in a constitution which she agreed 
should be her supreme law, and which she declared the members 
of her state legislature, and all her executive and judicial officers, 
should be solemnly pledged to support.” 


The Legislatures of the different States have been in session 
since the publication of our last number, but their doings as yet 
offer nothing definitive to report; although in some of them mea- 
sures of great interest are undergoing discussion. In the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature, a bill has been brought forward to compel the 
Banks to immediate resumption of specie payments, but no deci: 
sive action has been taken; nor, it is presumed, will any such bill 
be passed. 

In Massachusetts, the law commonly known as the “ fifteen gal- 
lon law,” enacted two or three years ago, prohibiting the sale of 
distilled spirits in quantities less than fifteen gallons, has been re- 

ealed. A very wise repeal of a very unwise law. 

In the New York legislature, the two most important subjects 
under discussion are, a new Registry Law for preventing illegal 
voting, and a bill for the enlargement and improvement of the Cri- 
minal Courts for the city of New York. But it is not time to pre- 
sent the details of either of these proposed measures, as the form 
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which they will assume, or the disposition which will ultimately be 
made of them, is yet so undecided. 


Among the Domestic occurrences which deserve notice, may be 
mentioned the great number of destructive fires in the commercial 
quarter of this city, during the past winter. A great number of 
stores and warehouses have been consumed, and merchandise com- 
puted at the value of three to fire millions has been destroyed. 
Strong suspicions of incendiarism, either for the purposes of plunder 
or of fraud, have been entertained. The insufficiency of the Fire 
Department, and the wretched condition of the Police of the city 
generally, rendering these fires still more destructive of property, 
increased the public excitement to a very great height. A large 
meeting of merchants and citizens was held, to devise measures for 
the better protection of the city, which resulted in securing for the 
lower part of the city more and better engines, etc., and in the or- 
ganization of a voluntary night patrol. 

The frequent and destructive fires of the winter—the scenes of 
brutal and atrocious violence perpetrated about the beginning of 
the year, on the persons and property of citizens, by lawless bands 
of ruffianly night prowlers—and the general inefficiency of the city 
police, have led many to question whether it will be possible to 
preserve order and security in a city like this, without some mate- 
. Tial alterations in the charter and frame of the city government. It 
will be impossible, unless the body of intelligent and respectable 
citizens unite, without distinction of political party, in electing and 
sustaining city officers, who will maintain the supremacy of law. 


Petitions from the members of the Romish Church in this state 
have been made, praying that a portion of the funds for the sup- 
port of the Public Common Schools of the state, may be appropri- 
ated to them for the support of schools under their exclusive direc- 
tion. Noticeably enough, these petitions have found favor with 
many Protestants who, if similar petitions had come from any of the 
other religious communions, would have been thrown into a fever 
of virtuous alarm and indignation about “Church and State,” etc. 
The idea of granting the petition of the Romanists is obviously ab- 
surd, unless it be intended to alter the whole present system of Com- 
mon Schools, (which we should indeed prefer ;) otherwise, one of the 
best practical tests of its absurdity would be simultaneous petitions 
for similar exclusive appropriations from Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians, Quakers, Unitarians, etc.; their arguments in favor of their 
prayers might all proceed, pari passu, with those of the members of 
the Romish communion. 


One of the most afflicting events to be placed on the record of 
this quarter, is the destruction by fire of the Steamboat Lexington, 
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Captain Childs, and the loss of about one hundred and fifty lives, 
being all on board except four. This boat left New York for 
Stonington on the afternoon of Monday, the thirteenth of January 
last, heavily laden with bales of cotton piled upon the deck. About 
seven o’clock in the evening, when about two miles off the shore of 
Eaton’s Neck, Long Island, the boat took fire in the woodwork 
around the smokepipe, from whence the fire was communicated to 
the cotton. After ineffectual attempts to extinguish the fire, the 
head of the boat was put for land, but the ropes connected with the 
rudder were parted by the flames, and the vessel became unmanage- 
able. Meantime the small boats, of which there were three at- 
tached to the Lexington, were hoisted out while the boat was under 
way, and from this cause, in the confusion and panic that prevailed, 
they were lost. The scene was frightful. Many were drowned, 
and many were probably frozen to death, or dropped exhausted by 
cold and fatigue from the bales and fragments by which they sought 
to save themselves. A considerable number of bodies, though but 
a small part of the whole, have been recovered. 

The public feeling has been intensely excited. A commission of 
investigation was appointed, who reported all the facts that could 
be gathered in evidence. The conduct of the owners of the boat, 
in regard to the use of ropes instead of ivon for the tiller, as required 
by law, and in regard to the careless and dangerous lading of the 
boat, were severely censured. If there be any thing within the 
scope of legislative enactment, which will secure the community 
from such frightful catastrophes on board steamboats, which are of 
such frequent occurrence, it is devoutly to be hoped that it may be 
tried to the utmost. The subject is now claiming the attention of 
Congress ; butit is to be feared thatthe source of the evil lies toodeep 
in the habits and feelings of the people, to be reached by legisla- 
tion—at least, any such legislation as can be expected in this coun- 
try. The names of the four survivors were Captain Hilliard, of 
Norwich, Connecticut, passenger, Captain Manchester, the pilot, 
Charles Smith, fireman of the Lexington, who were sided up, 
after being several hours in the water, by the sloop Merchant, of 
Southport, and David Crowley, second mate of the Lexington, who 
drifted ashore on Long Island, thirty-five miles east of the wreck. 
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(Reprints of Foreign Books are marked with an asterisk.) 


[Whenever a book is received at the office of the Review, it is entered in the 
quarterly list, with its full title, and the name of the publisher, and the place of 
the publication are added—if not, the short title only is given, without the name 
of the publisher.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Life and Times of William Henry Harrison. By 8. J. Barr, Esq. New 
York. 12mo. 

Life of William Henry Harrison, of Ohio, etc. With a History of the Wars 
— the British and Indians on our North-Western Frontier. Philadelphia. 
16mo. 

Life of Christopher Columbus. 16mo. 

Franklin’s Life and Writings. By Jared Sparks. 2 vols. 12mo. 


EDUCATION. 


Report on Education in Europe, to the Trustees of the Girard College for Or- 
hans. By Alexander Dallas Bache, LL. D., President of the College. Phila- 
elphia: 1839. Printed by Lydia R. Bailey. 8vo. pp. 666. 

onversations on the Evidences of Christianity, in which the leading argu- 
ments of the best Authors are arranged, developed, and connected with each other. 
New edition, with improvements, adapting it to the use of schools and family 
instruction. By Rev. J. L. Blake, D.D. New York: Gould, Newman, and 
Saxton. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Rollo’s Correspondence. 
Rollo’s Travels. 


HISTORY. 


Memoirs of the French Revolution, by Madame Tussaud. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Historical Discourses, delivered at the second Centennial Anniversary of the 
Baptist Church in Providence, by the Rev. Mr. Hague. 12mo. 

*Tytler’s and Nare’s Universal History. 6 vols. 12mo. (Harper’s Family 
Library, vols. 86 to 92.) 
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MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


New York Journal of Medicine and Surgery. No. II. for October, 1839. No. 
IIL. for January, 1840. George Adlard. 

An Inquiry concerning the Diseases and Functions of the Brain, the Spinal 
Cord, and the Nerves. By Amariah Brigham, M. D. 

The Philosophy of Human Life, being an Investigation of the great Elements 
of Life, etc., etc. By Amos Dean, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the Al- 
bany Medical College. Boston: 1839. Marsh, Capen, Lyon, and Webb. 
12mo. pp. 300. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Answers to the Questions : What constitutes Currency ? What are the Causes 
of Unsteadinessof the Currency? and, What isthe Remedy? By H.C. Carey, 
author of Principles of Political Economy, etc., etc. Philadelphia: 1840. Lea 
and Blanchard. 8vo. mp. 81. 

The Culture of the Beet, and Manufacture of Beet Sugar. By David Lee 
Child. Boston: 1840. Weeks, Jordan, and Co. Northampton: J. H. Butler. 
12mo. pp. 156. 

The Church Choir; a Collection of Sacred Music, comprising a great variety 
of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, and Chants, arranged for the Organ or 
Piano Forte, by Rev. Joseph Muenshcher, Professor of Biblical Literature in the 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Gambier, Ohio. 

Sam Slick’s Letter Bag in the Great Western. 12mo. 

* The Parent’s Friend: a Manual of Domestic Instruction and Discipline. By 
John Morrison, D.D., with a Prefatory Address to Parents in America, by 
Samuel Hanson Cox, D. D. New York: 1840. 18mo. pp. 172. 

Specimens of Foreign Literature. Vols. V. and VI. 

The Analyst, a Collection of Miscellaneous Papers. 12mo. 

* Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Grimes’s New System of Phrenology. 12mo. 

Haskins’s History of Phrenology. 12mo. 

* 

A 


ejected Addresses. From the nineteenth London edition. 12mo. 
Word to Women, and other Gatherings. By Caroline Fry, 12mo. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


The Pathfinder; or the Inland Sea. By the Author of the Pioneers, etc. Phi- 
ladelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 2 vols. 12mo. 

* Trials of the Heart. By Mrs. Bray. 2 vols. 12mo. 

* The Governess. By the Countess of Blessington. 2 vols. 12mo. 

* Poor Jack. By Captain Marryatt. Part I.— Pamphlet. 

Romance of Travel. By N. P. Willis. 12mo. 

* Preferment; or my Uncle, the Earl. By Mrs. Gore. 2 vols. 12mo. 

* Marian; or a Young Maid’s Fortunes. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Shipwreck; or the Desert Island. Square 16mo. 

Gammer Grethel’s German Stories. 12mo. 

* Michael Armstrong, the Factory Boy. By Mrs. Trollope. 2 vols. [2mo. 

* The Fright; a Novel. By Ellen Pickering. 2 vols. 12mo. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


Address before the American Whig and Cliosophic Societies of the College of 
New Jersey, September 24, 1839. By Aaron Ogden Dayton, Esq. 8vo. pp. 50. 
An Address before the New England Society in the City of New York, De- 
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cember 23, 1839. By Robert C. Winthrop. Boston: 1840, Perkins and Marvin. 
New York: Gould, Newman, and Saxton. 8vo. ;60. 

Lectures on the Elevation of the Laboring Portion of the Community. By 
William E. Channing. Boston: 1840. William D. Ticknor. 12mo. pp. 82. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Count Julian; a Tragedy. By George H. Calvert, Esq. Baltimore: S, Hick- 
man. 12mo. 

The Book of Psalms, translated into English Verse. By George Burgess, 
A. M., Rector of Christ Church, Hartford. New York: 1840. F.J. Huntington 
and Co. 12mo. pp. 276. 

Pg Captivity in Babylon, and other Poems. By the Rev. Joseph H. Clinch. 
12mo. 


THEOLOGY AND SERMONS. 


Letters on the latest Form of Infidelity, including a view of the opinions of Spi- 
noza, Schleiermacher, and De Witte. By George Ripley. Boston: James Mun- 
roe and Co. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Manifestation of the Truth. A Sermon preached in St. Paul’s Church, 
Albany, ete. By William Ingraham Kip, M. A., Rector. Albany: 1840. pp. 24. 

Works of the Rev. Joseph T. Buckminster. 2 vols. 12mo. 

* Ancient Christianity and the Doctrines of the Oxford Tracts. By Isaac Tay- 
lor, Author of ‘‘ Spiritual Despotism,” etc. 12mo. 

* Tracts for the Times. By Members of the University of Oxford. Vol. II. 
Part 1. Vol. III. 8vo. Charles Henry, 124 Fulton street, New York. 

A Discourse on the Death of the Rev. Dr. Follen. By William E. Channing. 
Boston: James Munroe and Co. 8vo. 

Aids to Reflection. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; witha Preliminary Essay, 
by James Marsh, D.D. From the fourth London edition, with the Author’s last 
Corrections. Edited by Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esq. M.A. New York: 1840, 
Gould, Newman, and Saxton. 8vo. pp. 350. 

Discourses and Reviews. By the Rev. Orville Dewey, D. D. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Letters from the Old World. By a Lady of New York. 2 vols. 12mo. 
* Diary in America. By Captain Marryatt. Second Series. 12mo. 
- Pilgrimage to Jerusalem and Mount Sinai. By Baron Geramb. 2 vols. 
12mo. 





In Press. 


Marsh, Capen, Lyon, and Webb, Boston. Elements of Chemistry, for the use 
of Schools and Academies. By Professor Webster, of Harvard University. Be- 
ing an Abridgment of his Manual of Chemistry, recently published. 

Also — Outlines of Mineralogy, by Thomas Thomson, M. D., Regius Profes- 
sor in the University of Glasgow. With Alterations, and Additions of American 
localities, etc., by Professor Webster. 

x The early communication of new localities of American Minerals is re- 
quested from our mineralogists, addressed to the publishers, 











